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praved, perceives and feels in himſelf this 
diſpoſition; prompting him to do good, 
and, upon all proper occaſions, ring him 
up to acts of kindneſs. The ſight of any 
object in great diſtreſs nearly touches him, 
and, before he has had time to reflect, ge 
finds himſelf powerfully moved. His very - 
| ſpirits take the alarm, and his heart beats 
quick. with charity and compaſſion, In 
Hort, he finds in himſelf a warm inclination - 
to relieve the unhappy perſon, and is in 
pain till he accompliſh it. In like manner, 
though it be with leſs emotion, he naturally 
_ ſympathizes with the happy as well as the 
_ miſerable ; | rejoicing. with them that rejoice, as 
well as weeping with them that weep, He 
will take a real pleaſure. in the proſpe- 
rity of others, and be delighted with every 
inſtance of good fortune that befalls them. 
bi, L fay, is the natural temper of 
men's minds, which accordingly appears, and 
ſhews itſelf, in all that are uncorrupted * 
who never fail to partake of the joys and 
miſeries of their fellow- creatures. Conſcious 
of. this diſpoſition, we. tile it humanity; 
thereby not only allowing it to belong to 
aur nature, but appropriating it to our o- n. 
ſpecies.— t may not perhaps be needleſs 
to add, that the object of theſe kind inclina- 
tions 
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3 is alſo unlimited We are indeed 14 | 
apt to reſtrain natural affection to our kin- 


dred, not only in the ſignification of the 
_ but in the exerciſe of what it means; 
thereby contracting it into a very narrow 


compaſs, But this is a corruption of our 

nature, as well as of our language. For na- 
tural affection certainly extends, though in 
a different degree, to our whole ſpecies, and 
prompts us to embrace mankind with uni- 
verſal good-will. And this is agreeable to 


the ſenſe of my Text, where the apoſtle di- 
rects this natural affe#ion to be exerciſed and 


exerted towards one another g and moreover. 
requires us to. cheriſh it in this latitude, and 


tale pleaſure in it. For ſo the * original 


moſt properly ſignifies, This being pre- 


miſed, I beg leave to conſider briefly, what 


. Ne we lie under, as men, and as 
hriſtians, to cultivate hs — theſe : 


| kind affections. And, 


1h, 1 would inquire into the abe : 
of the duty. That the eſteem and affection 
of our fellow-creatures is a real good, needs 
no other proof than every man's own ey - 
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F it to have” an re d hüt; and 
that becauſe it is naturally grateful to the 
mind that poſſeſſes” it, which of itſelf is a 
ſufficient reaſon for its being ſo generally 
defired and prized. © However, it becomes 
much more valuable by thoſe benefits and 
ſetvices that flow from it; eſteem and good- 
will are naturally cen pinicl with an in- 
clination to perform good offices. When- 
Ter therefore we are in poſſeſſion | of the 
former, we think"ourſelves in ſome meaſure 


entitled to the latter; and for the ſake both 


of the one and the other; we all covet tlie 
affections of other men, Aud are' deſirous of 
recommending ourſelves to their favour and . 
friendſhip. From hence it t follows by the 
plaineſt rule of reaſon and equity, that we 
ought to bear good-will towards them: for 
how ca we expect that others ſhould be 

well affected to us, if we be diſaffected, or 8 
even indifferent, towards others? In like 
manner, how can we pretend to receive 
Eindneſſes and benefits, if we refuſe on a 
Proper occaſion to confer them? Suppolfiag 
abilities and opportunities equal, they muſt. 
needs have the fame title to our good 
offices that we have to theirs; becauſe no 
 reaſon- or plea can poſlibly be alleged gf 


us, 


* 


a 772 * ** 
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ue, but gore may ee 2 ones * 


them. The obligations therefore between 
Us are, and muſt be, reciprocal, and by con- 
ſequence all men are obliged to be kindly 


45 tioned, and friendly to each other. But, 


adh, We may perceive even a neceſſity of 


100 g this duty, in the very condition 
and circumſtances of our being. Man is 


by nature weak and indigent, and not capa- 
ble alone of making any tolerable proviſion 


for his own welfare: he is liable to many 
evils which he cannot redreſs, expoſed to 


many wants which he is not able to ſupply, 
and incumbered with many deſires which 
he knows not how to gratify. In all theſe 

| reſpects he ſtands in need of the protection 


or aſſiſtance of his fellow- creatures; and the 
ſame helpleſs condition being common to all 


mankind, neceſſarily fixes the whole ſpecies 


in a ſtate of dependence upon one another. 


Hence we find, that they ever had recourſe 
: to. ſociety, as. the common: refuge of human 
inbirmities; where, by a mutual communi- 
cation of e e and interchange of good 
= ofhces, they. might, obtain thoſe comforts. of 
life which were not to be met with in ſoli- 
ude. But ho could this point be gained, 
. or how ſhould ſociety turn to any account, 
. Wiek thoſe c affections, and that 
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6 The Duty of Benevolence and Brotherly Loves Cs 
friendly diſpoſition, which we are conſider- 


ing? If men were generally difinclined to 
one another; if, inſtead of kindneſs and affa- 


bility, they received each other-with averſion 


and diſdain; if they were moroſe, and unſo- 


clable, contentious, and quarrelſome, prone 


to give offence, and commit wrongs, and yet 
impatient of the leaſt injury, and implacable 


in their reſentments ; if, I ſay, ſuch a tem- 
per as this generally prevailed, who ſees not 
that ſociety would be a curſe, inſtead of a 
bleſſing? Upon this ſuppoſition, the beſt and 
wiſeſt thing that men could do, would be to 
break up Tui diſperſe, to return into ſoli- 
. tude, and even hide themſelves in a de- 
bare that the happineſs of any communi- 
ty is diſturbed and diminiſhed, in proportion 
to the unkindneſs and ill-will that ariſe in it. 
And even a bare indifference, as far as it ex- 
tends, defeats the end of ſociety, and renders 
it uſeleſs to mankind. If we turn the ſup- | 
poſition the other way, we may diſcover, * N 
2dy, The great advantage of a benevolent 
| aupoficicis. Let us then ſuppoſe a fociety 
flouriſhing in peace, and cemented by love; 
 whereall the members wereinviolablyattached 

to the public good, and harmoniouſly con- 
5 ch in er fervice thereof; where unfeigned 
| 5 e 


But without theſe extremities, it is 


1 undifſembled edlen, univer- 
"tp prevailed; where every man was a ſincere | 
friend to every man; in a word, where all men 
vigorouſly and cheerfully exerted themſelves in 
acts of kindneſs, and labours of love: What 
could be more beneficial, or more delightful, - 
than ſuch a temper, and ſuch a practice? What 

could ſooner, or better, or more effectually, 
advance and eſtabliſh the public happineſs, 
and the welfare of every individual? The very 
idea of ſuck a ſociety carries a proof along 
| with i it of the point before us, and preſents to 
_ ourviewinnumerable pleaſures and advantages, 
which, alas! we can only enjoy in ſpecula- 
tion. And as ſuch a diſ poſition has a happy 
influence on ſociety (which in fact is always 
Proportionable to the prevalence of it), ſo it 

produces ſuitable effects in the minds of all 

who are bleſſed with it. For, not to mention 

that peace and tranquillity which muſt neceſ- - 
farily ariſe from the abſence of many turbulent 
and tormenting paſſions, it may be laid down 
as a certain truth, that ſo much heneyolence ig 
in reality ſo much happineſs ; every exerciſe 
of it is naturally pleaſing to him who is truly 
poſſeſſed of it; and the higher it riſes, and the 

further it extends, the more delightful it be- 
comes. Generous actions are a perpetual gra- 
tification to a generous ſpirit, ang the charita- 
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ble man is ever rfeaſting upon his own charities: 
they often enjoy, in doing good, a greater 
and more exquiſite pleaſure than the moſt re- 
fined yoluptuary ever taſted. —But the good 
man's ſatisfaction is not confined within the 
; narrow ſphere of his own abilities. Whatever 
by”: * good | is done, or whatever good is received, if 
* EY it fall within the compaſs of his obſervation, or 
come to his knowledge, he enjoys it in reflec- 
tion, and i it becomes a real addition to his own 
EE _ happineſs. The very bleſſings of heaven that 
deſcend every where in ſuch plenty and pro- 
Ne fuſion, all adminiſter to his comfort, and con- 
tribute to the increaſe of his treaſure. Where- 
euer they may directly fall, they are ſure to 
rebound upon him; era fmuch as he continu- 
ally rejoices at chem, and is ever well pleaſed 
with his neighbour's ſucceſs. In ſhort, he 
thus partakes of all the proſperity that he 
ſees or hears of, and is A Je of 1 7 
man's joy. BT 8 
-4thly, We may i to >Lohifider the 
e of this benevolent diſpoſition. And 
moſt certainly-nothing can be more agreeable 
io che dignity of our natures, nothing can 
more improve or adorn our minds, nothing 
> <can raiſe them to a higher or nobler pitch. 
MW hat can be better, what more aide, than 
= TW aro brig Men We Thoſe 
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1 characters in hiſtory, which LL | 
| been tranſmitted down from age to age with 


ſo much applauſe, and charmed every reader ; 


what ingredients do they conſiſt of ? Are 1 
they not made up of benevolence, kindneſs, 


humanity, generoſity, public ſpirit, and the 
love of mankind? Animated by ſuch prin- 
ciples as theſe 


performed the moſt illuſtrious actions, ſur- 


mounting all difficulties, and cheerfully ſacri- 
ficing wealth, eaſe, liberty, and life itſelf, 


to the public good. What wonder, then, 


if ſuch names be covered with glory, and 


attract the admiration of all poſterity ? And 


in truth there is ſomething ſo beautiful, ſo 
lovely, in beneficence and kindneſs, that all 
men of honeſt and undepraved minds are na- 


| turally very much delighted with ſuch emi- 


nent examples of them.—But the excellence 


| of this temper chiefly « conſiſts in its confor- 


mity to the goodneſs and perfection of God 
himſelf, who ® maketh his fun to riſe on the. 
Juſt and on the unjuſt. M po loads us with his 
"benefits, and crowns us with mercy and loving 
kindneſs. Who ſhowers down on all his 
creatures, bleſſings and bounties i in the great- 5 
elt abundance, and is ery] moment com- 
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0 , The Duty of Benevolence ani Brotherl Love, : 


municating good, and diffuſing happinels : 
through a whole univerſe; and all this with- 
diut a poſlibility of any other view, than that 
of doing good, and making happy.—What- 


ever then is the beſt imitation, and the near 
eſt reſemblance of this goodneſs that men 


are capable of, muſt needs he moſt worthy, 
and moſt excellent, and conduce 1 in the high- + 


eſt degree to the raiſing, improving, and 
accompliſhing our natures. And this is the 
very caſe of the virtue I am treating of. 


For certainly nothing can be more divine 


than love and charity; nothing more god- 
like than doing good. From whence we 


may juſtly conclude, not only that it is 


God's will we ſhould imitate him herein; ; but 


that we ſhould be particularly careful to at- 


tain ſo great an excellence, to arrive at ſo 


divine a perfection. Thus far, then, our 


obligations reach as we are men, directed 
only by the ** of Natures and inſtructed 


by reaſon. 


Wee are next to DF TO HITS ROS as chri- 
Jrans, i in which view we ſhall find our obli- 


gations carried to a much greater height. 


Thoſe kind afe&ions with which nature and 
reaſon Jointly inſpire us, are by GOT, 


_ exalted into brotherly love: we are not to 


look —m—_— N as bound only by the 
: 1 fiey * 
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ties of humanity ; we are not to SP: our 
fellow-ehriſtians barely as partakers of the 
ſame nature, but as brethren, in the higheſt 
and moſt ſacred ſenſe ; as members of the 
ſame body, as partakers of the ſame redemp- 
tion, and coheirs of everlaſting life. Theſe 
_ conſiderations bind us in a-peculiar manner 
to brotherly love. And accordingly the So- | 
ſpel every where enjoins and inculcates it 
with great ſtrictneſs. * This it the meſſage, 
_ ſays the Apoſtle, hat ye heard from the begin- 
ing, that wwe ſhould love one another. And 
indeed it is evident that Chrift and his apo- 
ſtles, from the beginning to the end of their 
miniſtry, breathed nothing but the pureſt . 


love, and moſt fervent charity. They ear- 


neſtly exhorted and urged men to it, and 
laid he utmoſt ſtreſs on it upon all gt 5 
ſions. It is ſtiled by the Apoſtle the royal 
Jaw; it is repreſented as © the end of the 
commandment, or, in other words, as the 
main ſcope and drift of the chriſtian inſtitu- 
tion. It is ſaid to be * the bond of perfettneſs, 
and * the fulfilling the law.. Our bleſſed Sa- 
viour not only moſt emphatically calls it 
"his commandment, but makes choice. of. it as 


5 a1 Nun iii, bo d James i li. 8. ex Tim. 3 Ce”: 
MD. og 
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| the moſt proper badge and charaReriſtic - 
of his followers. * By this, ſays he, /hall all E 
men know that ye are my diſciples, if you love one. 
another. _ Thereby plainly informing us, that 
it is not only an indiſpenſable duty, but a 
virtue of the higheſt rank, and the,moſt eſ- 

ſential quality of a chriſtian. — And as Chriſt 
has given us ſuch Precepts concerning. love 
and charity, ſo he was himſelf the hi gheſt 
and moſt perfect example of it that ever ap- 
peared in the world. Thoſe characters, how- 
ever illuſtrious, which I hinted at before, 
were as much beneath his, in all reſpects, as 
the gentile morality was inferior to the loc- 
trines of the goſpel. Whenever we ſeriouſly 
reflect who he was, and what we were, and 


conſider at the ſame time what he did, and 


what he ſuffered, from firſt to laſt, wor the 
ſinful and unworthy race of mankind; we 
immediately diſcover that there never was 
upon earth any love like his; a love ſo 
active, ſo intenſe, ſo unlimited, and ſo di- 
vine, that no words are able to expreſs it, no | 
thoughts FVV AO. 

Having thus confidered our Sbtigatidnt, as 
men, and as chriſtians, to perform this duty; f 
4 might proceed to obſerve, and lament the 


* TY 
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deficiency 


allowing of many particulars, T only 


leave to infiſt upon one, and to offer an ex- 7 
| pedient, which though perhaps leſs regard - 2 


hs yet ſeems to be of very great importance. 


What I mean is, that we would carefully 


guard our minds againft that ſpirit of party 


which uſually prevails ſo much among us, ; 


and to which we ſeem ſo unaceountably ad- 


dicted. It muſt indeed be confeſſed, that it 
reaſon 
have we uto rejoice at it. But then we 
account; on 


is of late conſiderably abated, and good 
ſhould not neglect it upon this 
the contrary, we ſhould look cponothcbs 
fair opportunity of exerting ourſelv es, and 
expelling it quite from among us. Since 


our diſtemper has remitted, it may now be 


more eaſily dealt with. We ſhould there- 
fore uſe our utmoſt endeavours to perfect a 
; cure,” and to prevent a relapſe. . It may be 
juſtly queſtioned, whether there be any im- 


. pediment to love and charity greater and 
more power: ul . this; ; and therefore 


* ** . 
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5 de idiefcy and diſproportion of our practice. 2 
 - might alſo point out the chief cauſes and 
occaſions of it, and endeavour to lay down 
ſuch rules as ſeem to conduce moſt to the 
promoting of benevdlence and brotlierly 
love: but the remainder of my time not 
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14 The Duty. ef Benevolence and Brotherly Love, 
nothing is more to be wiſhed than an entire | 
removal of it. 
In order . ACN we ſhould 0 ar to con- 
ſider, what various miſchiefs and miſeries 
attend it, how many ways it tends to diſturb 
our happineſs, and embitter our lives. — 
And here it were eaſy to ſhew, how unavoida- 
bly it deſtroys the peace of our minds, by intro- 
ducing needleſs diſquietudes and vexations, 
by kindling the moſt troubleſome. paſſions, 
and blowing up the coals of ſtrife and 
contention.—lt were eaſy to ſhew, how 
g deeply 1 it injures our reputations, by occaſion- 
ing a mutual propagation of calumny and 
flander; by cauſing the faireſt actions to be 
miſrepreſented and diſcoloured; by rerider- 
ing it almoſt impoſſible for any man, with 
his utmoſt endeavours, to give a general 
content, or even gain any approbation out of 
his own party. I might alſo obſerve how 
it tends to corrupt our very under fiandings > 
as it infuſes into them innumerable preju- 
dices, and thereby vitiates our judgments ; as 
it draws them off from the evidence of 
things, and repreſents. to them queſtions and 
facts in a falſe light; as it renders them 
pliant, and ductile, and eaſy to be deluded; 
as it inures them to embrace notorious falſe- 
hoods, and digeſt the moſt * abſurdi- 
ties. 


* 
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| dee more elpecially. we ſhould Ne 
der, how ill an effect it has on our morals. 


It leſſens our concern for things of 1 5 
moment, and increaſes it for matters of no 


econſequence. It inclines us to bigotry and 
ſuperſtition. It tends to confound the very 
diſtinctions of good and evil. It undermines 
- juſtice and mercy, the main pillars of all re- 
gion. It roots up our kind affections, and 
good diſpoſitions; and inſtead of them fills 
our hearts with rage and rancour. In ſhort, 
this. party ſpirit eats into our breaſts like a 
cancer; corrupts | and poiſons our beſt 
mae and in a great meaſure devours 
that love and good -will, which is the chief 
ornament of our . I _ the.glory of our 
natures. 1 5. 80 
Nor i 18 it leſs. injurious to the pubis, than 0 
private perſons. It is evident from the 
nature of the thing, and from what has 
been already obſerved, that nothing can have 
a greater tendeney to embroil a ſtate, and 
throw it into the utmoſt diſorder. As ſure 
as love and unity is the great bond of ſociety, 


ſo ſure is diviſion and ſtrife the bane of it. a 


FThoſe j jarring aims, and interfering motions 
| which are produced by it, muſt neceſſarilyx 
occaſion ſtops and | breaches among the 
WIEN: of hires And if it riſe 2 
and - 


1 5 


form us, that where party-/trife is, ther 
 Jufion and every evil work? Has it not ſome- 
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. hee the beſt and 
world muſt at laſt 


. 


firmeſt conſtitution! in th 


ſink under it. But let us appeal to fact and 


experience. Does not this abundantly in- 


times thrown us into the moſt dangerous fer- 


ments? Has it not put the kingdom into 
flames, that nobody knew how to extinguiſnj; 


and which, in ſpite of all endeavours, have | 


cContinued and raged on to the next genera- 
- ___ tion?—Iris with good reaſon believed, that 

this kingdom can only fall by its own hands. 
| So kind have nature and providence been to 
us; ſuch is our ſituation, and ſo great our: 
ſtrength ; that if ever we come to ruin, if 


ever we be brought to deſolation, it muſt be by 


being divided againſt our ſelves ; ; by that in- 


teſtine ſtrife which preys upon our vitals, and 


cuts the very ſinews of government. Next 
to the love of our whole ſpecies, our ſtrongeſt 


obligations are to the love of our country. 
And accordingly it is deeply rooted: in our 


natures, and hardly to be effaced by time or 
accident. What pity it is ſo noble a paſſion . 


ſhould: ever lgenUigs and. awindle A . 


affection for a parti! 2 


Should it be inquired, — 75 it is is that *hus . 
„ and contracts aur incli- 9 85 
| nations 3 
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we ſo much offended at the adverſary ? Be- 


cauſe he rejects our opinions, and follows his 
. own. And what does all this amount to, 
but a compliment paid to our own under- 


ſtandings? It is not otherwiſe to be con- 
ceived, how the opinions of others come to 


affect us, either with i. much RETRY 5 


or diſpleaſure. - 

_ ._Totheſe Cong give me only leave 
to add, . what naturally offers itſelf to our 
thoughts at this time. As nothing can be 


more ſeaſonable, nothing more dutiful; fo 
I humbly ſuppoſe nothing could: be * 
5 acceptable to our gracious ſovereign, 1 in this 
beginning of his reign, than for his ſubjects 
to make him a joint ſacrifice of all their re- 
maining feuds and animoſities. How juſt 
and ſolid. a pleaſure. would it give bim to ſee | 
= all diſcord, all variance at an end; and the 
hearts of his whole people knit together in 


the bonds of mutual affection! Such a peed: - 
put to our domeſtic. diſſentions, would not 
. contribute to tus _— "would: not only | 
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1 nations; 3 1 believe this miſchief would be 
found originally owing to vanity and ſelf- 
love. For how comes it to paſs that we are 
ſo much pleaſed with thoſe of our own. 
party? Becauſe they ſubſcribe | to our ſenti- 
ments, and think as we do. And why are 


pane 
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make his crown fit eaſy upon his head; but 
very much add to the luſtre of it. N: ay, it 
would redound more to his glory, than hold. 
ing the balance of Europe, and being the 
awful umpire of contending kingdoms. 

And as to ourſelves, what can be more be- 
neficial, what more deſirable? Are they not 
our differences and diviſions, that chiefly, at 
any time, obſtruct our happineſs ? Is not 

this the very evil, that lately hung over us, 
like a thick cloud, and a our proſpect ? 
a proſpect both then and now filled with 
ſuch bleſſings, as not only intimately affect us, 
but promiſe ſecurity, and happineſs to many 
diſtant generations. If our laws, our liber- 
ties, our religion be dear to us, we cannot 
but rejoice to ſee them ſo firmly guarded, 
and ftrongly fenced: to fee the throne 
filled by a prince, who, along with the 
crown and dignity of his royal father, 
inherits his high qualities, and kingly endow- 
ments; who greatly approves and admires 
our happy conſtitution ; who is cordially 
devoted to the welfare of his people, and at- 
| tached to them by inclination and affection, 
no leis than by intereſt: to fee likewiſe 
round abont the throne a hopeful and nu- 
merous progeny, blooming in all the gifts of 
| nature, and bleſſed wh all the Dee of 
L275 education 5/ is 


* 
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education; from their infancy rs 67 , 
_ thing roam a by a princeſs of the 

ft virtue, and moſtconſummate wiſdom $ 
theſe od the like bleſfings, how we may 
prize, now we have them, I thatl not pretend 
to ſay; but moſt certainly, if we had them 
-not, we ſhould defire them above , all things, 


| and think them of ineſtimable value. 


Upon the whole, if we have any regard to 
. our own welfare, or the intereſt of our poſs. 
terity; if we bear any true love to our king, 
or our country 3 let us make it appear by en- 
tirely putting an end to our unhappy diviſions, 
Let us no longer exaſperate each other by 
— virulent, words, 'and opprobrious terms of 
diſtinction; by injurious actions, or difoblig= 
ing treatment; but be kindly affettionate one io 


another with brotherly. love, Let us diſtin» 


guiſh ourfelves no otherwife, than by being 
perfectly well affected to our excellent con- 
ſtitution in Church and State, and t6 him 
who happily preſides over both. And let 


no other ſtrife be prolonged among us, ex- 


cept who ſhould be moſt zealous and active 
in the ſervice of the public. This we may 
ſurely do, without engaging in any party ; 
provided we do but take care to live peaceably 
and charitably with thoſe who have the misfor- 

„ VVV 


20 The Duty of Benevolence and Brotherly Love. 
tune to be otherwiſe minded. We are obliged 
* in meekneſs and gentleneſs to inſtruct thoſe who 
| oppoſe themſebves. - This is the chriſtian rule; 


and no difference of opinion, how. wide ow 
ever, can ever. juſtify our departure from it. 


o conclude: let us unanimouſly follow 
| after the things that make for peace. And ſince 


we are bleſſed with the beſt conſtitution, 
and the pureſt religion in the world; and 


with the faireſt hopes of a long enj oy ment 5 


of both: ſince Divine Providence has diſtin- 


guiſhed us by numberleſs mercies and favours 


above all the nations round about us; let 

us ſhew ourſelves grateful by a wiſe, a vir- 
tuous, and a peaceable conduct; and ſtudy 
henceforward to wall worthy . o the vocation 
wherewith we are called. 


. * \ 1 | 
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Stand fil, and ee, the wondrous works 
of God, LEI 7 


H I 8 Fan of Elbas to Fab, 
however improper or needleſs it may 
5 och when applied to a perſon ſo religi- 
ouſly and devoutly diſpoſed; is certainly 
very proper, and very needful, in reſpe& 
of the generality. of mankind ; which are 
ever prone to overlook thoſe obi ects that 
above all things deſerve their attention, and 
to fix their eyes and hearts on matters of 
infinitely leſs moment. Through all the 
works of nature God has diſplayed ſuch 
manifold proofs, ſuch amazing inſtances of 
perfect art and conſummate {kill ; has placed 
before our eyes ſuch a variety of glorious 
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ſcenes, and framed every thing in ſuch order 
and beauty, harmony and proportion ; that 
it may ſeem ſtrange men ſhould ever want 
to be called on to conſider them. For what 
can be more entertaining, what more uſeful ? 
What employment more worthy of, thoſe = 
ſublime faculties which God hath given us, 

which he hath given us for this very pur- 

poſe, and by which he hath qualified us for 


Jo noble a contemplation? He has diſtin- 


guiſhed us with ſuperior powers, crowned 
us with the divine gift of reaſon and un- 

derſtanding, and thereby bleſſed us, if we 

will be bleſſed, with a porticipation 9 his 
own image. 

Though we worſhipped God as ut as 
we ought, which is far from being the caſe; 
yet ſtill might we fall ſhort of what he re- 
quires at our hands, and what even nana 
reaſon prompts us to. Can we think it 
enough, that at certain ſeaſons we offer ap 
our prayers and praiſes to God, if at all 
other times we caſt him out of our minds, 
and ſuffer our thoughts and affeQions to be 
_ alienated from him? We are employed per- 
haps about ſome or other of his creatures; but 
how, and with what intentions? Do we re- 
gard them as the workmanſhip of an all-wiſe 
and Kimighty creator; obſerving how exqui- 
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A ſitely they are formed, what ends they pro- 
mote, and to what uſes they ſerve? Do we 
take due notice of thoſe perfections which 

are viſible to every eye, and obvious to every _ 

underſtanding ? how the world is reple- 

niſhed, and the creation adorned ? how wiſe - 
ly every thing is adapted, and how graciouſly 
deſigned Alas! theſe are points which 
ſeldom enter our thoughts ; and we ſeem to 
look upon them as inquiries peculiar to ſpe- 
culative men, If our minds are employed 
about the works of nature, it is for the moſt 
part with a quite different view. Our great 
care is how to make them ſabſervient to our 
worldly intereſt, and adminiſter to our ſen- 
ſual gratification. We are commonly very 
active in projecting and contriving how to 
make them anſwer thoſe ends; but as to the 
contemplation of that infinite power, wiſ- 
dom, and goodneſs, which appear in the for- 
mation of them; though it be the chief end 
of our beings, and the nobleſt employment 
of life; yet how groſsly i it is neglected, and 
how generally overlooked ! In this ſenſe we 
may juftly apply to ourſelves the prophet's 
charge, that we regard not the. works of 
the Lord, neither confider the operations of his. 

hands. 

It is not to be denied, that we may inno- 
e C 4. | cCently 
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. cently and lawfully convert the works of Gods 
Wondrous as they are, to our uſe and profit: 
nay, he actually deſigned we ſhould, and 

ordained it one of the chief employments of 

human life. Nevertheleſs he ſurely expects, 
that while we are providing for ourſelves the 
comforts and conveniencies of life, we ſhould 

likewiſe remember to glorify the giver f 

them. Though his creatures be intended to 

yield ſuſtenance and raiment for our bodies, 
yet without queſtion they are alſo meant as 
food and nouriſhment for our underſtand- 
ings. And if we anſwer not both theſe 
| intentions, we abuſe our faculties, and de- 
| baſe our nature. If, regardleſs of our minds, 
we take thought only for our bodies, what 
avails our intelligence, and wherein do we 
excel the brute creation? Are we poſſeſſed 
of high powers and capacities which they 
want, and is this the ground of our boaſting? 

If we refuſe to make a proper uſe of thoſe 

Powers, let us not boaſt of them, nor even 
mention them, leſt our triumphs end in diſ- 
| honour, and our glory become our ſhame. 

It muſt indeed be confeſſed, that a great 
majority of mankind have neither ability nor 
opportunity for deep inquiries and learned 
ſpeculations. It'is not therefore to be expect- 
ed that they ſnould make any great progreſs 
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in the ſtudy of God's works; which indeed 

far ſurpaſs the ableſt minds, and moſt en- 
lightened underſtandings. The wiſeſt and 
moſt knowing among the children of men 
can only, at preſent, /ee them, as it were, 
through a glaſs darkly; cannot penetrate far 
into the myſteries of nature, and the won- 
ders of the creation. They are able to com- 
Das after all their improvements, but a 
very ſmall part of that amazing ſkill with 

which they are formed and conducted. And 
| fince the profoundeſt philoſophers are ſo 
ſhort-ſighted, and ſo much confined in their 


inquiries, what can avail the ſearches and 


| ſpeculations of the reſt of mankind ? The 


- anſwer is, whether they avail much or little 


to the improvement of ſcience, and the dif- : 
covery of truth ; it is in every man's power 
to conſider the works of creation in ſuch a 
manner as to anſwer, i in a good meaſure, the 


purpoſes of religion. The wiſdom of God, 


however unſearchable in ſome. reſpects, is ag 


yet more or leſs conſpicuous, and manifeſt 
to every rational creature. Eet it not then 
be ſuppoſed, that the exhortation in my 
text concerns only men of ſuperior ſkill, 
and refined underſtandings; or that the 


practice of it neceſſarily requires a great 


Ware: both.of leiſure and learning. No man 
| is 
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is either ſo illiterate, or ſo buſy, as to be 

wholly diſcharged from this employment. 
Is it only to men of ſcience, or proficients 
in aſtronomy, that the heavens declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament ſheweth his 
handy work? Such perſons have indeed ſu- 
perior advantages ; but all mankind are ca- 
pable in ſome degree of perceiving and con- 
federing thoſe wondrous works, and may find 
Jufficient cauſe both to admire them, and 
adore their almighty author, -Again : every 
man thinks himſelf qualified to paſs a judg- 
ment on works of art, of ſome kind or other; 
to diſcern their agreeableneſs and beauty, and 
Praiſe the {kill and contrivance of the work- 
man. And ſhall not the excellence and per- 
fection of the works of nature ſtrike him at 


all? Has he no talent, no taſte for thofe 


productions which are all beauty, and in 
_ compariſon of which the moſt perfect works 
of art are coarſe and contemptible ? Can we 
be ignorant that the leaſt of God's works 
infinitely excel the beſt and fineſt opera- 
tions of men's hands? The very flowers of 
the field are ſo exquiſitely framed, ſo euri- 
_ oufly adorned, and ſo inimitably beautiful, 
that our bleſſed Saviour aſſures us even So- 
lomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one 
| of - Whence then comes it to paſs, that 
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we behold the works of God with ſo much 
indifference, and ſo careleſs an eye? that we 
are ſo attentive to the ſmalleſt improvements 
af art, and yet ſo blind to the. matchleſs 
graces and glories of nature? What makes 

this inſenſibility ſtill more ſurpriſing, i is the 
continual preſence, or conſtant ſucceſſion of 
the latter. Wherever we turn our eyes, they 
occur in great variety, and without number ; 
crowd in upon our ſight, and as it were ſo- 
licit our obſervation. But perhaps the rea- 
ſon lies the other way ; and becauſe the 
wonders of nature are thus common and 
familiar, therefore we diſregard them. If 
this be the caſe, it can amougt to nothing 

more than a proof of human weakneſs, or 
| ſomething worſe For the great plenty and 
univerſality of thoſe wondrous works are ſo 
far from juſtifying our negle&, that they ag- 
gravate the blame of it; ſo far from reaſon- 
ably diminiſhing our e that they 
ought vaſtly to increaſe it. The more and 
greater the works of nature appear, the fur- 
ther and more fully they diſcover to us the 
perfections of the author. And as to the f 
commonneſs of ſuch objects; they are in- 
deed commonly ſeen, but not, I fear, com- 
monly — "0 foppoin they were, 
what 
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What would be the conſequence? 74 it not 
true in fact, that they who have ſearched . 
into them the deepeſt, have admired them 


the moſt? A nearer and more accurate con- 


templation has produced freſh light, as well 
as fuller ſatisfaction. If others have been 
pleaſed, theſe have been charmed; while 
others have wondered, they have been aſto- 
niſhed. But to return: if the employment 
here ſpoken of was only matter of curioſity 
or amuſement; we might then be left to 
our liberty, and proceed as our inclinations 
. ſhould direct us. But it is likewiſe a real 
and important part of our duty; and that 
not only as we are chriſtians, but as men 
and reaſonable creatures. The fruits and 
effects of it are very conſiderable; for it di- 
rectly tends to promote piety and virtue, to 
produce a right diſpoſition, and a religious 
frame of ſpirit. This will better appear, if 
the ſubje& be conſidered ſomemhat more 
particularly. ö 
The productions of the arch; are continu- 
ally before our eyes: we cane; Data 
it with great care, and reap the fruits of it 
in due ſeaſon. And thus far our labours are 
not only innocent, but laudable and good. 


Yet certainly this, and whatever elſe we do, 
ought 
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ought to be done with a conſtant and habi- 
tual view to the glory of God; as it eaſily 
may, without any inconvenience, or any 
diſadvantage to our ſecular deſigns. And, 
indeed, what ſhould hinder us from meditat- 
ing occaſionally on thoſe wonderful works 
which are almoſt always in our fight? or 
from reflecting ſometimes on the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of the great creator, who ſo bounti- 
fully provides for the uſes and occaſions of 
human life; who opens his hand, and ſatisfies the 
 defire of every living thing? And indeed how 
can this be well avoided, when we behold 
his liberal ſupplies, and ſee 7he earth ſo full of 
his riches ? Every object we meet with, whe- 
ther great or ſmall, bears the ſtamp of an 
all-perfe& creator ; is a mark of his wiſdom, 
a monument of his power, and a proof of 
his goodneſs: inſomuch that it may be dif- 
filcult for us to determine, whether orna- 
ment or convenience, uſe or dignity, has 
been more regarded. What perfect art, 
what incomprehenſible contrivance appears 
in the formation and ſtructure of the vege- 
table world! What variety and uniformity; 
what order, ſymmetry, and proportion of 
parts! a careful ſurvey of which cannot fail 
of infuſing pious ſentiments, and make us 
= yy out with the Plalmiſt, Manifold are thy © 
RHO; ; Works, 
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FAY O Lord! in wlan haſt thou made 
 ghem all. 

But further: if fem the earth we lift up 
our eyes to the heavens, and ſurvey the 
wonders of the firmament, what aſtoniſh- 
ing inſtances do we find of the creator's 
power and perfection! ſuch as every eye 
may perceive, and every underſtanding con- 
template. Who can ſee and conſider, with- 
out the deepeſt admiration, thoſe vaſt and 
magnificent orbs, which ſhine above us with 
ſo much luſtre, and roll over our. heads in 
the ſtricteſt order and regularity ? When 
the royal penman obſerves, in the paſſage 
before cited, that the heavens declare the glory 
of God, &c. he adds, there is no ſpeech nor 
language where their voice is not heard. As 
If he had ſaid, they loudly proclaim the di- 
vine power and wiſdom, and ſpeak intelli- 
gibly to all mankind ; that there is no peo» 
ple ſo uncivilized, no nation fo barbarous, 
which may not receive both conviction and 
inſtruction from the heavenly - bodies. 80 
wonderful and grand a ſcene muſt infallibly 
ſtrike even the rudeſt minds, and produce 
awful impreſſions: and a ſtrange diſpofition 


muſt that man have, in whom it does not 


kindle pious thoughts and devout acknow- 


9 To imagine ſuch mn with= 
out 
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out a cauſe, or to aſcribe them to a cauſe leſs 
than divine; is bidding defiance to the faculty 
of intelligence, and renouncing the charac- 
ter of a rational being. In like manner, to 
view thoſe illuſtrious objects unaffected, un- 
concerned, and without ſentiments of admi- 
ration; what conſtruction can it bear, but 
either that of obſtinate 1 impiety, or incurable 
ſtupidity ? 7 
From inanimate tho if we TL to 

conſider living creatures, we ſhall find ſtill 
a clearer proſpect of infinite power and wiſ- 
dom. Thoſe heavenly bodies which run 
their courſes with ſo much pomp, and ap- 
pear in fo great ſplendor, have yet no higher 
a principle, than mere matter and motion; 
which falls vaſtly ſhort of the principles of 
life and ſenſe. When we confider- the 
prodigious variety and multiplicity of ani- 
mals that repleniſh this lower world, and 
how ſurpriſingly they are all framed ; when 
we think of the numberleſs inhabitants of 
the earth and the air, and reflect on the won- 
ders of the deep ; when. we call to mind 
how the ſeveral ſpecies are diſtinguiſhed from 
each other, and what ſtrange diverſity in the 
whole ; how admirably their. natures are 
contrived; and adjuſted to the elements 
wherein they are Placed; and alſo what ne- 
vet 
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2 ver-failing proviſion is made for their ſub- 


ſiſtence and preſervation ; how is it poſſible 
for us not to ſee and acknowledge the mar- 
vellous excellence of God's works; or to 
avoid confeſſing and proclaiming, that there 
; no end of his greatneſs ? 
- _ Nevertheleſs, our devout 8 will le 
Rill higher, if we turn our thoughts upon 
_ ourſelves, and meditate ſeriouſly on our own 
frame; if we obſerve the form and ſtructure, 
and peculiar dignity even of our bodies; 
if we conſider with the Pſalmiſt, how Hear- 
P fully and wonderfully they are made; how 
curious and delicate their texture, and "yet 
ſo firm and vigorous, as to continue un- 
broken for many years. But above all, if 
wee reflect on the nature, the powers and fa- 
culties of our immortal ſouls, exalted nearly 
to the angels, and honoured with God's own 
image; if we obſerve the compaſs and ex- 
tent of their capacities, and the ſublime en- 


joyments for which they are qualified; the 


contemplation will naturally end in pious 
wonder and tranſport, and we ſhall humbly 
| adore the incomprehenſible power and wiſe 
dom and maj jeſty of the great creator. 

I might go on to confider the wondrous 
Works of God in the adminiſtration of his 
| Providence. 


fahr the Wirls of Nature. | "Ps 


providenee. For he preſerves and protects 
the works of his hands in the ſame wonder- 
ful manner wherein He created them. Both 
furniſſt inexhauſtible matter of meditation, 
and perpetually give us the juſteſt grounds 
of celebrating his perfections. And more- 
over nature and providence further agree in 
this, that there are unfathomable depths both 
in the one and in the other. Not much 
below the ſurface can we penetrate either; 
and yet that little we do ſee, or may ſee, is 
abundantly ſufficient to anſwer the ends of 
religion, if. we would but duly attend to the 
dictates either of reaſon or revelation. In 
order to induce us hereto, let us briefly” cc con- 
ſider the following particulars. 4 
It, That the practice required in my text 
directly leads to the advancement of God's 
glory, which is the very end for which we 
were created. Herewith our happineſs is 
inſeparably connected; foraſmuch as what- 
ever promotes the one, infallibly conduces to 
the other. As we glorify God by conſider- 
ing the works of creation, and thereby diſ- 
covering the perfections of the author; ſo 
we improve our own minds in a peculiar 
manner, and lay the ſureſt foundation of. 
our felicity, A "frequent and attentive con- 
"Fob. M0 -. - templation 
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templation of God's works is — 
both of the pureſt pleaſure, and moſt ra- 


tional devotion; and nothing could more 
contribute to the baniſhment of impiety 
and irreligion, than ſuch an employment 
duly followed. To which may be added, 


that hereby the grounds of religion are 
laid before us in a more lively and con- 
vineing manner; foraſmuch as we thus 
learn that the - . homage and adoration 


which we pay to our maker, is the hap- 


pieſt and moſt gina. ſervice | in the 
world. But, 


2d, We ſhould e that the ex- 


traordinary proviſion which God has made 


for this employment, is a plain proof 


of his will, and clearly ſhews that he 


expects * requires it at our hands. 
If the viſible works of God were not 
deſigned to exereiſe and entertain our in- 
tellectual faculties, why ſuch. a .profuſione 
ef art and ſkill? Why ſuch an endleſs 
variety of ornaments. and decorations 2. 
The common uſes of life require no 
ſuch. thing. That afſemblage of beauty 


which: adorns the face of nature, and 


covers the earth, cannot, we know, con- 


kibute any . hong, * to the ſupport and 


e nouriſhment 


OY. 
* 
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Abdichten of animals. | There is no 
connection between fuch a cauſe; and 


8 an effect, But it was Ht the br nd 
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be alen every where; that all Ihe 
telligent ſpectators might readily diſcovery 
- and thence adore the oninipotent artiſt ; 
or, in caſe of neglect, be left ne 
without excuſe; 


3a) The peculiat excellence and digs 
nity of this employment is a further re- 
commendation; In relation hereto, I have 
already obſerved; that it is the exerciſe 
of our beſt Acultich on their nobleſt ob= 
jects; and how can our views be car- 
ried higher? Or what can more conduce 
to the elevation and tefinement of h- 
man underſtanding ? Accordingly it has 
not failed to engage the beſt and wiſeſt 
of mankind in all ages. I may add, 
that it was the proper and original em- 
ployment of a ſtate df. inriocence, and 
dne of the chief entertathments of Pa- 
| radiſe. And what ſtill more raiſes its 
character, it is the Buſineſs and the joy 
of nobler beings than men: an eſſential 
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of the bliſs of angels, and all the hoſt 


of heaven. 80 that if we have /n 
reliſh for it, the misfortune is plainly | 
owing to the corruption of our nature, 
and the great h and eee of 
our minds. ER 

4/hly, and laſtly, The contemplation of 
. God' s works is a fit preparation for the 
| enjoyments of a future ſtate : which we 
muſt not imagine will conſiſt in the reſt 
or ſuſpenſion of our faculties; or prove 
a ſtate of indolence and inactivity, To 
conſider and admire the wondrous works 
of God, and to behold his government 
of the univerſe, will doubtleſs be a prin- 
cipal branch of future felicity. Good 
reaſon therefore there is, why we ſhould 
now begin to inure ourſelves to that bleſ- 
ſed work, wherein we hope to bear a 
part to all eternity. If through our own 
folly and neglect we are quite unacc 
tomed to it; inſomuch that we can feel 
no pleaſure, taſte no ſatisfaction therein; 
we are ſo far not only unprepared, but 
actually indiſpoſed for the heavenly ſtate ; ; 
and thus a change and renovation | of 
mind becomes abſolutely neceſſary. TO 


nahe, . 75 EOF we will ſurely 
regard. 
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regard the wondrous works of God, and ſ . 
riouſly confider the operations of his hands ; 
will frequently meditate thereupon, and 
ſearch into them diligently and devoutly: 
that he may underſtand, as well and as ſoon 
as poſſible, the wiſdom and loving kindneſs 
of the Lord, and fit himſelf for an etex« / 

_ nal. habitation at his right hand. 


Beth 
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ISAIAH XIV. Part of the gth Verſe, | 1-8 
of unto him that Mum with bis Mater. 


* 


ONSIDERING Ps | a diſparity 

A between God and Man; the perfect 
wiſdom and irreſiſtible power of the one, and 
the extreme feebleneſs and frailty of the other; 

it might be expected that we ſhould abſo- 
lutely ſubmit to our Maker, and ever reſi ign 
ourſelves to his direction and diſpoſal, not 
only with a willing mind, but with the 
greateſt comfort, complacency, and fatisfac- _ 


tion. For where can our ignorance, and our 
u II find ſo ſafe and ſure a refuge as 


WT in 
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= of ale wiſdom and almighty power ? 


Such a guide, ſuch a guardian, ſuch a gover- 
nor, we continually need above all things; 
on whoſe care of us, and concern for us, we 
abſolutely depend, Withour the providence 
and protection of heaven, our condition 
would be that of infants expoſed, left to la- 
ment a little while, and then periſh. Poor, 
| helpleſs, deſolate creatures, full of wants and 
fears, and neither capable of avoiding evil, 
nor obtaining good! But under ſuch a pro- 
tection we are, or may be, perfectly ſecure; 
and even more than ſecure, if we can but 
gain our own conſent: for no danger can 
threaten us, but what ariſes from this quar- 
ter. On God's part nothing is ever want- 
ing; neither will, wiſdom, nor power. He 
is abundantly ſufficient to ſupply all our de- 
fects, and anſwer every purpoſe that our 
hearts ean wiſh, or our thoughts conceive. 
Under his gracious government what have 
we then to do, but thankfully to ſubmit, and 
cheerfully to obey? as well knowing that 
he perfectly underſtands our true intereſt, 
can never fail to conſult it, and will certainly 
accompliſh it, if we ourſelves do not hinder, 


But, alas! we are ſo inconſiderate, and 


ja ugaccountably ene as to deprive our, 
OG gr Rives, 
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ſelves, i in a great meaſure, of this ineſtimable 
benefit; and inſtead of coneurring with God's 
gracious meaſures, to ſet ourſelves againſt 


them, and counter-work them. Inſtead of 


ſubmiſſion, behold reluctance; inſtead of gra- 

titude, murmurs and complaints; - inſtead of 
obedience, oppoſition, profaneneſs, ſtrife, and 
rebellion! What good can poſſibly be ex- 
pected from ſuch a conduct? Is this a likely 
Way to ſerve or ſecure ourſelves? Did ever 
any man harden himſelf againſt God and proſe 
fer? So far from it, that this undutiful be- 
haviour leads to all ſorts of evil, and is the 
high road to deſtruction.— Accordingly 
we find the Prophet, in my Text, earneſtly 
denouncing a woe againſt it; Woe unto him 
that firroeth with his Maker. That is, who 
either calls in queſtion his wiſdom and autho- 


frity, or acts in oppoſition thereto; Who 


diſapproves what he has ordained, and is diſ- 
ſatisfied with any part of his government. 
And to ſhew the preſumption and madneſs 
of ſuch a proceeding, he adds, Je the pot- 
herds flrive with the poiſherds of the earth. 
As if he had ſaid, let men contend, when 
they find cauſe, with their equals and fellow- 
mortals, ſons of earth like themſelves ; 3 but 
let not duſt and aſhes preſume. to fy = the 
face of Orppipotence, 1 0 

5 This 


; | 


* 
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This impiety, condemned in my Text, 
may be conſidered as relating either to God's 
aiſpenſations, or to his laws, His will is op- 


poſed in both caſes; but a different occa- 


ſion, and a different b en are grounds 


ſufficient for treating the ſubje& under this 
diſtinction. When we tranſgreſs in the for- 


mer reſpect, we are to be conſidered as male- 
contents; when in the latter, as rebels. Both 
of them characters ſo unbecoming, ſo ſhock- 
ing, in man towards his Maker, as cannot 


well be reflected on without ſhame and con- 


fuſion. But to proceed, in reſpect of his 4% 


penſations, we may be ſaid to ſtrive with 
God, when we either repine at the condition 
of life wherein we are placed, or bear im- 
patiently thoſe trials and tribulations which 
Providence is pleaſed to lay upon us. The 
folly, the wickedneſs, the ingratitude of ſuch 


a conduct might eaſily be ſhewn at large; but 


my preſent ſubject is the unhappineſs which 


attends it, and the miſerable effects which flow | 


from it, as not only expoſing us to the divine 
diſpleaſure, and the fatal conſequences thereof; 
but involving us in continual grief and trouble, 
and robbing us of the principal comforts of life, 
he foundation of all enjoyment is peace and 
tranquillity of mind; the want of which ſpoils, 


in a great meaſure, the reliſh of allſorts of good, 
7 „„ EE 7 
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The pleaſures of reflection are no more to be 


taſted withouta quiet mind, than the pleaſures 
85 of ſenſation are without bodily health. What= - 
ever Truffles men's thoughts, unhinges their 


_ faculties, and vitiates their perceptions, 


What then ſhall we ſay to the caſe of that 


man, who murmurs at his lot, and frets at 
his condition? Can tranquillity and diſcon- 
tent, peace and perverſeneſs, dwell together? 


Will not ſuch a viper in his boſom corrode 


' without intermiſſion, and almoſt devour ever 
bleſſing of life ? Certainly, till it be expelled, 
he is not capable of any pure enjoyment, or 


ſincere ſatisfaction. In ſhort, trouble, and 


vexation, and unhappineſs, are the natural 
Fruits of diſcontent ; which operates im- 
mediately and perpetually, and is itſelf a 
woe, a preſent woe, as well as the cauſe of 
future wretchedneſs. 
condition be low and mean, may he not en- 
deavour, and even. rive to-raiſe and i improve 
it? Doubtleſs he may, provided the means he 


uſes be juſt and honeſt, and his cares not im- 
moderate and exceſſive. Such endeavours 
are ſo far from being offenſive to his Maker, 


that they are really acceptable, and indeed 


perfectly agreeable to his will, God not 


paly permits, but requires men to be diligent 
120 e in their Se ; bleſſes their 


honeſt 


But if a man's 
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| honeſt induſtry, and often crowns it with 
peculiar ſucceſs. But what is this to the 
diſcontent here ſpoken of? May not a man 
exert himſelf in life, and be vigorouſly em- 
ployed, without murmuring at his condition, 
or repining at God's providence? Diligence 
and contentment are never inconſiſtent. Men 
may apply themſelves to labour and buſineſs 
not only contentedly, but cheerfully ; ſub- 
mitting entirely to God's will, and acquieſ- 
eing in all his diſpenſations. And herein they 
are ſo far from firing with their Maker, that 
they act in concurrence with his wiſe. mea- 
ſures, and true obedience to his commands. 
Hut is it only in a low and obſcure condi- 
tion that men are ſubject to diſcontent? Does 
it not alſo poſſeſs higher ſtations, and often 
prevail through all the viciſſitudes of life? | 
It may aſſume perhaps the more pompous | 
name of ambition; but the thing itfelf is the 
| fame, however it be called. Nor is it leſs 
diſquieting and vexatious when thus exalted ; 
but, on the contrary, much more ſo. As 
riſing in the world enlarges men's proſpects, 
it extends their inclinations. Old defires are 
enflamed, and new ones produced; - and 
both of them importunate, clamorous, and 
inſatiable: 1t is hard to conceive, and harder 
to expreſs the uneaſineſs, anxiety, and reſtleſſ. 
| neſs 
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| neſe of ambition; which leaps and defies all 
bounds; which every thing can ſwell, but 
nothing ſatisfy ; which engages men in end- 
leſs purſuits, and involves them in inextrica- 
ble difficulties. And when they have toiled 

for. a long time, and run themſelves out of 

breath; they find their taſk, inſtead. of being 
ended, . vaſtly encreaſed. Can then ſuch a 
ſtate, ſuch a diſpoſition as this, admit of any 
enjoyment ? Is it not rather a ſcene of trouble 
and tribulation, and the very picture of mi- 
ſery and ſorrow ? It ſhould alſo be con- 
ſidered, that beſides the preſent ill effects of diſ- 
content and ambition, they utterly diſqualify 
for a happy ſtate hereafter; thereby doubly 
excluding men from heaven. And indeed 
whenever or wherever this diſtemper takes 
place, there can be, for ſuch minds, no real 
happineſs. We are ſure the inhabitants 
of heaven will no more be equal, no more 
upon a level, than the inhabitants of the 
earth. Subordination and diſtinction will 
certainly Prevail there as well as here. That 
is, the ſaints will be higher or lower, more or 
leſs glorified, according to their improvements, 
and the manſions provided for them. If 
therefore diſcontent and ambition were to be 
admitted, the conſequence is very manifeſt. 
That bleſſed ſtate would unavoidably and ſoon 

become 


1 „ „ 
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become 1 9 7 ; and the Peace, joy, arid 


harmony thereof be ſwallowed up in ſtrife; 
diſcord, and confuſion. In ſhort, ſuch a diſ- 


poſition is utterly inconſiſtent with a ſtate of 


happineſs and glory. As it once actually 


transformed angels of light into miniſters of 


darkneſs ; ſo it will ever have the like effect 


on men, and turn their nature upſide- down; 
rendering them both a torment to themſelves, 
and to all around them. 

Another inſtance of man's  ſiriving with his 


Maker is, as I before obſerved, impatience 
under afflictions and calamities. Many evils 


indeed there are iti human life, under Which 
we may, and ought to be diſpleaſed, and even 
greatly diſſatisfied. But how, and at whom? 
Certainly ourſelves, who alone can be anſwer⸗ 
able for evils of our own making, and our 


own inflicting. - Theſe artificial misfortunes, 
the effects of ſin and folly, we bear perhaps 


too patiently ; and if they gave us more diſ- 


turbanee, we ſhould probably guard better 
againſt them. Not to mention a great variety 


of grievances purely imaginary ; which have 


no being, no reality, but what we give them: 


he queſtion therefore is not, how we 


| bear thefe evils; but how we i ehave under 


providential ic whether they be ſent 


as chaſtiſoments and corrections, or as trials 
be 


— 
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of our faith, and exerciſes of our a 
Concerning theſe we may look upon it as 
certain truth, that 1 impatience is ſo far Go 
giving relief, that it adds to our load; ſo far 
from being an effectual remedy, that it 
doubles the diſeaſe. The more we ftrive and 
ſtruggle under the weight of any diſpenſation, 
the deeper we ſink, and the more we endure. 
| Many and ſtrong are the reaſons againſt i im- 
Patience; ; but this is the argument in my 
Text. And why ſhould we make a needleſs 


addition to our griefs and infelicities? TO 


bear them with patience and moderation will 
certainly lighten them, and probably ſhorten 
them. The hand of Heaven may ſooner 
be taken off the ſufferer on this very account; 
and if not, he has a title to peculiar ſupports, 
as well as a higher reward. However, im- 
patience can turn to no account, and never 
fails to produce ill effects. And 5 be ſaid, 

that ſome evils are great and terrible; it may 
alſo be ſaid, truly ſaid, that the Helps and 


comforts of religion are equal to them. No 


man is eyer tempted or afflited beyond his 


ſtrength, either natural or ſupernatural; and 
if he exert that ſtrength, and behave as he 
_ ought, he will not only be delivered in due 
time, but greatly favoured and abundantly. 
. On the other hand, if he harden 
g 2 his 
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his heart, and refuſe to ſubmit; if he ſuffer 
his mind to be wrought. up into a ſtubborn 
frame; if he indulge his impatience in 
ſecret murmurs, or open repinings, and un- 
dutiful complaints; in a word, if he charge 
God Foliſoly, and his heart freneth againſt the 

Lord; his ſufferings, alas ! whatever they can 
be, can only be conſidered as the beginning of 
forrows ; and he will reap the ſad fruits of his 
impiety both here and hereafter. —By giving 


the rein to fierce paſſions, anda rebellious, 


obdurate diſpoſition, what deſperate lengths 
have men run, and into what dreadful expe- 
dients have they been driven! Even ſo far 
as to burſt the bonds of nature, and lay vio- 
lent hands on themſelves; preſumptuouſly 
ruſhing into their Maker's preſence withou 

commiſſion, and without leave: as if on 
meant to refund his gifts, diſclaim his bounty, 
and even to reproach his government. And 
how wretched, how tragical is that man's fate, 
Pho, to eſcape ſome preſent affliction, de- 
ſerts his tation, and takes refuge in guilt ! , 
not only oppoſing his Maker's will, but in- 
ſulting his authority. How will he, who re- 
fuſed to bear the corrections of Heaven, be 
able to endure its vengeance? Horrible in- 
fatuation! To . a light burden, a 
55 momentary 
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momentary ene a an inesdectvabig 
Weight of woes and ſorrows that never end. 
© Having thus - obſerved the criminal impu- 
tation in my Text in reſpe& of God's diſpen= 
nations, it may be further conſidered in reſpect 


of his larvs. And though it is to be hoped, a 


conſiderable part of mankind are not malecon- 
tents againſt God, in the ſenſes above men- 


5 tioned; a more or leſs we are univerſally 
; engsgeck i in a rebellious oppoſition. - Hows _ 
ever we may ſubmit to his diſpenſations, yet 
in ſome reſpecis, and in ſome degrees, we are 
Jure to fail in our obedience to his laws. 
The beſt of men are deficient; and therefore in 


chis ſenſe may be ſaid to reſiſt, and Arive with | 
their Maker, How much more then does this 5 
character ſuit thoſe, who are ſunk into vicious | 


= habits, and engaged in a diſſolute courſe of 


life! To perſevere in fin and wickedneſs . 
obſtinately and impenitently, is indeed re- 


belling with a high hand. And what are the 
natural fruits and effects of ſuch a conduct? 
Without doubt, many and great diſadvantages . 


in hand, and utter ruin in reverſion. Either 
the Sand en between virtue and happineſs, 


vice and miſery, is abſolutely neceſſary ; or 


God has ordained, and immutably fixed it. 


And whether-it bs the one or the other, all en- 
N deavourb to diſſolve and diſannul. it muſt be in 
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vain. We might as well attempt to change 
the courſe of ſun and moon, as break into 
God's. decrees, or vary his appointments. 
His counſel fandeth for ever, be the earth never 
ſo unquiet, and the children of men never ſo 
mutinous. To expect therefore, that a wick! 
ed life ſhould redound to our welfare, and 
make us happy, at any time or place, or in 
any poſſible circumſtances, is as weak and 
groundleſs a ſuppoſition, as ever entered into 
the heart of man. We may ſuffer ourſelves 
to be deluded, and drawn in, by ſinful laſts, 
corrupt humours, or depraved appetites ; and 
we may procure them now and then ſome . 
ſmall gratification ; but our main intereſt. is 
all the while going backward, and our 


ſchemes will ſoon end in miſery ae 4 ton. 85 


The wicked man walks perpetually on hol- 
low ground; which every moment threatens 
to ſink under him, and ſwallow him up. 
And though his condition for the preſent may 

ſeem to ſmile, and perhaps every thing about 

him look fair and ſerene; yet his hopes are 
mere ſhadows, and his proſpects dreams. 


They will all vaniſh in an inſtant like a 5 


les cloud, and leave nothing before his 
eyes but terror, and deſpair, and deſtruction 
inevitable. —And even at preſent he is haunt- 


205 hs 52 vith dark. W and prelages, which con- 
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be Folly of oppofing the Divine Will. 51 
hy diſturb his enjoyments, and damp 
Bis ſenſations. In ſpite of external appear- 
ances, he has a worm preying within, which 
cortodes his vitals, and conſumes the little 
comfort that is left him. Whatever pains he 
may take to forget himſelf, to ſtifle his fears, 
or drown his apprehenfions ; it is ſeldom in 
his power to filence the clamours of his con- 
"ſcience, This domeſtic governor not only 
paſſes ſentence- againſt him; but executes it 
in part by grievous ſlings, and growing re- 
morſe; which the incorrigible ſinner is often 
forced to conceive as anticipations of his 
doom. Every vile or baſe action blots his 
memory, and becomes his immediate tormen- 
tor: and hereafter all his crimes will fall upon 
him as fo many furies, with united rage, and 
confound him with unſpeakable woe. -A vi- 
cious courſe of life not only lays! theſe foun- 
dations of miſery in the mind, but operates 
alſo externally, and naturally produces a great 
1 3 even of temporal evils. It is well 
known to deſtroy health, and ſhorten 
y men' s days; to injure their reputation, and 
wound their credit; and in conſequence 
thereof to obſtruct their ſucceſs, and impair 
their fortunes, notwithſtanding any plauſible 


. to the contrary. Not to men- 
52 80 T2 tion 
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tion that ſome vices directly tend to pover- 


ty and want, and are viſibly producing ſuch 


effects every day. And as luxury and pro- 
digality waſte men's fortunes, and ſcatter 
their wealth; ſo, on the other hand, avarice, 
by hoarding and hiding, m makes it 'offlels In 
both caſes the reſult is poverty, either natu- 
ral or artificial. In ſhort, vice and happineſs 
can never meet; as being i in reality incom- 
patible. And though wicked men may 
ſometimes ſeem poſſeſſed of proſperity ; z yet 
ſuch a  proſperi ity is a mere appearance, 
and an empty deluſion. A profligate life 


withers the faireſt circumſtances, poiſons. 


every enjoyment, and converts all bleſſings 
Into calamities and. curſes. ut indeed it 
is almoſt needleſs to inſiſt on theſe outward. 
evils, and temporal diſadvantages ; which, 
comparatively ſpeaking, are light and i incon- 
ſiderable. The woes denounced 1 in ſcrip- 
ture againſt impenitent ſinners, are inſinite- 
ly more important, and more formidable :— 
namely, ſuch as flow from the indignation 
of Heaven, and the rage and ſmart of a 
guilty conſcience ; the dire effects of which 
in a future ſtate are neither to. be ex- 
preſſed 1 nor | conceived. Miſerable is the 
. . = - caſe. 


The Folly of no the Duh Wi S 
1 ale 0 of ROY: man, who has incurred the diſ- 
7 pleaſure, and expoſed himſelf to-the double 
vengeance of God and his own ſoul; that 
186, of God and his vicegerent conſcience ; 
the trueſt friends, or moſt terrible enemies, 
in the whole world. For as their power is 


great, ſo their preſence is perpetual. - There 
is no poſſible eſcape, or. retirement, from 


either. Whether he Send on high, or male 15 


5 his bed beneath, they are both there., If he 
take the wings of the morning, and drvell in the 
uttermoſt paris 'of the ſea ; they are {till both 
preſent with him, intimately preſent, and 
will be for ever. I he ſay, ſurely the dark- 

| neſs ſhall cover him; the darkneſs hideth from 

: funke but the whe  ſhineth as the day. 95 
_ © Upon the whole, to rive awith our Maker, 
in the ways above-mentioned, is a ſure and 
certain courſe to miſery and misfortune ; and, - 
if perſiſted in, muſt: unavoidably end in our 
deſtruction. What remains then, but that 
we be perſuaded to ſacrifice and ſubmit our 
wills to the unerring will of our ſupreme We 
governor ?_ thoſe giddy, inconſtant, impo- 
tent wills of ours, which are ſo apt to be 
carried away by every blaſt” of humour, 
every breath of inclination. The conſe- 
_ Pers: of which 3 is, that we are continually 
" 3, driven 


/ 
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driven aſtray; ever Wangetins from the us 
road of life. Whereas the will of God, : 
which we ought to follow, and which we 
muſt follow, if we mean ourſelves any good, 
cannot poſſibly miſlead us; ab being at all 
times. invariably directed by infinite en 5 
and goodneſs. On which account we are 
bound, both in duty and intereſt, to an en- 
tire ſubmiſſion and conformity. To oppoſe | 
ſuch a will as this, is the greateſt folly, as well 
as impiety, that can be committed: inſtead 

therefore of ſtriving with our Maker, let us 
ſtrive againſt our own vices and corruptions. 5 
Here there is room for contention and oppo- 
ſition, and we may exert ourſelves to the 
utmoſt wiſely and ſucceſsfully: but in the 
other caſe, our aims and endeavours are as 

weak as they are wicked, ſince they can 

have no effect but what muſt prove fatal, CE: 
and terminate in our utter ruin. I ſhall: 
only add, that if we are convinced of the ner 
ceſſity of reſignation and obedience to the 
divine will, it behoves us to take heed that 
it be nase and entire. To reſign in ſome 
reſpects, and ſtand out in others, will not an- 
ſwer our purpoſe. We muſt not preſume . 
to compound our obligations, or abridge our 
duty ; - nor to contend with God in behalf of 
* N corrupuon, or darling ſin; the 
| grounds | 


* 
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grounds and reaſons of our obedience holding To 


good quite through | the whole. There can 


be no exception, no diſpenſation, whether © 
we conſider the deference due to the divine 
authority, the improvement of our nature, 


gur preſent welfare, or future felicity. And 


7 indeed the fuller and more perfect our obe- 


dience is, the more effectually we promote 
all theſe ends; which is the greateſt encou- 


ragement that can be thought of for an uni- 
form and vigorous diſcharge of our duty. 


We ſhould therefore ſtrive to abound in the 


work of the Lord; , Joraſmuch as we know, 


that no endeavour can be loſt, x no labour in 
Vain in le HS.” 
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The Lord  tnoweth. the. thoughts | of man, 
8 that they are vant 
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N the foregoing verſes we find the Pſal 
confuting the wild pretence of j impious 
men, who denied the providence of God, 

maintained that he took no cognizance 
of human actions: nay, th . e 2 
preſum tion were carried ſo fa 
nounce him altogether e e of | 
ways of men. The Pſalmiſt having _ 
e che oahing abfurdit | EE | fuch a 
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. Vanity of human Thoughts, 
the imaginations of our hearts lie naked be- 
fore him. And as God perfectly knows the 
thoughts of man, fo we find moreover * 
text, that he knows them to be vanit/: a 

point very proper to be conſidered by us in 
a more particular manner. Though divine 
omniſcience be now univerſally owned, yet 
human vaniiy is neither ſo readily acknow- 
ledged, nor ſo clearly perceived. Neverthe- 
leſs we may eaſily diſcover, chat the cha» 
raQter is juſt, and holds good in more ſenſes 
than one. The thoughts of man are egregi- 
oully vain whenever they are wicked. Of 
all the vanities under the ſun, without que 
tion ſin is the greateſt: and accordingly the 
ſeripture repreſents it as ſuch; not only 
ſtiling it vanity, but often branding it under 
the ſtrongeſt appellations of folly and mad- 
neſs. The thoughts of man are alſo vain in 
another ſenſe; whenever they are ill-ground-. 
ed, and deſtitute of the ſupports of reaſon 
and truth. There are many notions taken 
up, many opinions maintained, not from 
any real proof, or force of evidence ; but 

merely becauſe they ſtrike in with ſome fa- 
vourite inclination, and flatter the vanity of 


men's minds. Now ſuch thoughts, ſuppo- 


ſing them not wicked, muſt be weak at leaſt, 
| and the effects of. ——__ and folly. Even 
| | When 
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2 wi they are innocent in their cauſes and oc- 
caſions, they are often miſchievous in their 


tendencies, and inconſiſtent with that de- 5 


cency and ſobriety of thought which the 
goſpel requires. Of theſe then I ſhall briefly 
_ conlider a few remarkable inſtances; partly 


in order to ſhew what errors we are apt to 
run into, and partly to make us avoid aſe: 


inconveniencies which attend them. 


Amidſt the great diverſity of IC a 
= che none perhaps are more proper to 
be taken notice of on this occaſion, than 7 


thoſe. relating to ourſelves. IT mean; con- 
eerning our nature and condition, the powers 


2 


and operations of our minds, and the con- 


duct and regulation of life. I begin with 
thoſe we commonly indulge and entertain 
concerning our nature, ſituation, and condi- 
tion; which we ſhall find utterly vain, and 


void of all ſolid foundation. Scarce any 5 


thing perhaps does man reflect on with 


greater pleaſure, than his being placed at the 

head of the viſible creation; his enjoying a 
dominion over the reſt of Go's works, and 
being conſtituted, with almoſt abſolute au- 


thority, lord over them all. He diſcovers a 00 


long ſeries and ſubordination of creatures be- 
low him, obſequious to his will, and ſub- 


g mitted to kis hah he beholds the wan; the 
| . „ 


* 


Poly 1 Wong air, Kphnitbed, with. an incon 
ceivable variety of animals; all diſtinguiſhed 

from himſelf, hy a great diſparity of nature: 

he finds a peculiar dignity in the frame and 
ſtructure of his body, and ſtill greater in that 
of his mind; which he feels enriched with 
high 3 and noble endowments, and 
qualified for the ſublime offices of virtue and 
religion. By ſuch ideas and conceptions 
man is apt to be too much exalted 5 for 
whatever truth may be in them, there is cer- 
tainly a greater ſhare of vanity and partiality. 
While he thus triumphs here below, he for- 
gets to look upward ; forgets to contem+s 
Plate the numberleſs hoſt of heaven; thoſe 

' Wuftrious beings which live and move in 
far higher ſpheres than his own, Tis not 
enough that he acknowledges the exiſtence 
of angels and bleſſed ſpirits, which the 
Kip will not ſuffer him to diſbelieve : 
tis not enough that he knows and confeſſes 
| their ſuperiority, if at the ſame time he con- 
ſiders them only as one order, or ſpecies, or 
_ claſs of beings z. for ſuch a contemplation can 
only ſerve to feed his vanity, by making him 
imagine that he is much nearer the top of 
the creation than he really i is. Though the 
various kinds above us are promiſcuouſly 
tiled angels in ſcripture, as being all agents 
VVV y 2 
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91 miniſters of the fot creator's will ; yet 
the ſame ſcripture ſufficiently ipfornis us, 
that there are innumerable orders compre- 
| hended in that general term, and thoſe riſing 
above one another i in dignity and perfection, 
and approaching nearer to their maker by 
regular ſteps and degrees. Tis agreeable 
both to ſeripture and reaſon to ſuppoſe a vaſt 
diſtance between the higheſt and loweſt 
orders; ſome of which may perhaps riſe as 
far hive" man, as man is above a worm or 
an inſet. As therefore we ought not to 
meaſure ourſelves by ourſelves, as the Apoſtle 
expreſſes it; ſo neither ought we to meaſure 
ourſelves. merely by thoſe creatures which 
are placed beneath us; but alſo and chiefly 
thoſe which are Bre above us, and 
* bleſſed with a nearer reſemblance to the au- 
thor of all perfection.—It is very reaſonable 
and fitting that man conſider himſelf in this 
'view, in order to diſcover his true rank and 
firvation in reſpe& of the whole ſyſtem, _ 
Does he ſee below him a great multitude and 
variety of inferior creatures? Let him call 
to mind the vaſt number of ſuperior ones, 
exalted far above him. Does he take a. 
pleaſure and a pride in conſidering, that of 
all earthly creatures himſelf is the higheſt ? 
"ww Wan will, or ought to be ſufficiently 
| _— N 
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checked, if he alſo conſider, that of all ra 
tional and intelligent creatures himſelf is the 
loweſt. For this indeed, as far as we know, 
is the very truth of the caſe, The former 
is, in reality, no mighty matter of triumph, 
ſince all the creatures which he finds beneath 
him are void of underſtanding. The princi- 
pal inquiry is, or ought to be, what rank he 
bears among. ſuch beings as are intelligent, | 
and partakers of the divine image. Is he then 
at the top of theſe, or any thing near it? 
So far from it, that we find him placed at 
the very bottom; and, as far as appears, 
in the loweſt claſs of all. This conſideration, 
if duly attended to, would certainly cor- 
rect the vanity of our thoughts, and caſt. 
down our high imaginations ; would give 
us a truer idea of human nature, and reduce 
our pretenſions to their proper bounds. It 
is by no means the deſign of theſe reflections 
to diſparage humanity, and render it con- 
temptible in our own eyes; but only to rec- 
tify a falſe eſtimate, and make us think ſoberly 
of ourſelves, as wwe ought to think. We may 
reaſonably boaſt with the Pſalmiſt, and bleſs 
God, after his example, that we are made /it- 
' th Buer than the angels, and crowned with 
glory and honour. Man has doubtleſs juſt 
| cauſe to re oice, and be thankful, that he has 
— may 
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uny lot among rational creatures ; as being 
thereby rendered capable of the knowledge 


and enjoyment of his maker. But left this 


conſideration ſhould inſpire vanity; and ſwell 
him with pride and ' preſumption ; it can 
never be improper to remind him of his true 
ſituation, and ſet before him thoſe powers 
and perfections which are ſo much greater 
and higher than his own. In-ſhort, when 
man is compared with inferior creatures, the 
dignity of his nature is readily diſcovered, 
and confeſſed ; but when compared with ſu- 
perior orders, the inviſible hoſt of heaven, 


| his rank is not only diminiſhed, and his 


figure obſcured, but rendered little and e 
and almoſt inconſiderable. 
But to proceed: Another vain thought very 
apt to miſſead us, and perhaps a conſequence 
of the former, is that which follows: finding 


* qurſelves placed at the head of the viſible crea- 


tion, and the whole in ſubordination and 
ſubj ection to ourſelves, we are apt to ima- 


gine every thing here below created ſolely on 
our accounts, and for our ſakes. We do in- 
| deed diſcover i in moſt of them a wonderful 
- ſubſervience to our convenience and welfare; 
perhaps as great, as if they had been made 5 
3 for man. Nevertheleſs, it is not to 


be doubted, but other onds alſo were intended 15 


in 


in their produsäbn. Goche 8 infinite -oodnety 
prompts him to propoſe, and his infinite 


wiſdom arid power enable him to execute, A 


great variety of ends at the ſame time, and 


by the ſame means; Without queſtion he 
intended thoſe creatures; of whofe lives 
are often too prodigal arid careleſs} ſhould 
have ſome enjoyment of their own beings; | 


as well as conduce to the improvement of 
Ours. Accordingly we find it one part of 4 
good man's character, that he regardeth the 


life of Bis beaſt ; and many inftances are ob- 


ſervable in ſeripture r providential care 


extended even to irrational creatures, as 


might be ſhewn at large. From whence it 
appears, that our.dominion over brute crea- 


tures is not ſo abſolute and unlimited as we 
commonly i imagine; and likewiſe, that our, 
uſe and convenience is not the ſole end of y 
their creation. Even inanimate creatures, 
Which can have no enjoyment of their be- 


ings, manifeſtly conduce to other purpoſes 


beſides thoſe which concern mankind. The 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmas 
ment ſheweth his Handywork ; as the Pſalmiſt 
nobly expreſſes it. But can we think they 


 Weclare and ſhew it only to the children of 


men'?. Do we not know, that there are my 


= riads of other * who: ſee the ſame glo- 
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 rious objects, and that much more fully and 
diſtinctly than we can pretend to? The bleſ- 
ſed angels are every way more worthy ſpec- 
tators of the Almighty's works; as being 
both more able and more W a 
right uſe of ſuch a privilege. We only ſee. 
them imperfectly at preſent ; and what we 
can ſee, we ſeldom behold with due atten- 
tion: ſo that the wonderful excellence of 
God's works is, in a great meaſure; loſt 
upon us, and perhaps redounds as much to 
our ſhame, as to our Maker's glory. Whereas 
the caſe is far otherwiſe with thoſe pure and 
perfect beings ; who, as they are qualified for 
a fuller ſearch into the myſteries of nature, 
and the depths of divine wiſdom ;. ſo they 
never want an inclination for that bleſſed 
employment. They carefully and conſtantly 
regard the works of the Lord, and confider the 
operations of his hands. Tis their delight, 
their happineſs, attentively to ſurvey thoſe 
glorious objects, which are beheld by us with 
ſo much indifference ; or rather from which 
we ſo ſtupidly turn away our eyes. While 
their thoughts are bent on glorifying the 
preat Creator, and celebrating his praiſe ; ours, 
alas! are commonly fixed on trivial ſcenes, 
and worthleſs purſuits, —Can we then be ſo 
vain as to imagine, that the heavens were 
Yor. 8 . thus 
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thus richly furniſhed, and wonderfully adorn- 


ed, merely on man's account, who contri- 
butes, we ſee, ſo very little to the promotion 
of that great end for which they were created? 
To which may be added, that various diſco- 
veries of theſe latter ages abundantly confute 
the arrogance and abſurdity of ſuch a con- 
ceit ; ſince the whole earth whereon we 
live, the theatre of mankind, is found but a 
ſmall habitation, I may ſay a mere point, in 


8 compariſon of che univerſe. Whoever conſi- 


ders this, for the fact is unqueſtionable, will 
be aſhamed of graſping at ſo groundleſs an 
honour, and centering, as it were, the whole 
creation on human-k inc. 
Having obſerved the vanity of man's 
thoughts, in reſpect of his nature in gene- 
ral, I ſhall now proceed to ſhew, in a parti- 
cular-inſtance or two, his vain and erroneous 
manner of thinking concerning the powers 
and operations of his own mind. Theſe are 
indeed the chief perfections of our nature, 
and muſt be allowed very conſiderable in 
themſelves : but we are apt to magnify them 
beyond meaſure, and to lay more weight and 
ſtreſs upon them than they will really bear: 
eſpecially in this preſent ſtate; wherein our 
minds, united to ſuch frail bodies, act under 
un diſadvantages, and cannot exert them- 
. bs bs ſelves 
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W as they may, and will do, hereaſter. 
But, unmindful of this, we often preſume 
very much on the ſtrength of our faculties, 
and promiſe ourſelves great ſucceſs in the 
purſuit of knowledge, and the ſearch of 
truth. But theſe thoughts are vain, as ex- 
perience informs us. We may ſay we will 
be wiſe, but it is far from us; as we learn 
from the wiſeſt of all the childeen of men. 
We wait for light, but behold obſeurity ; for 
brightneſs, but we walk in darkneſs, as the 
prophet aſſures us. And the apoſtle ex- 
preſsly declares, that if any man think that he 
noweth any thing, (that is, adequately and 
perfectly) he knoweth nothing yet as he ought 
to know. So impotent is man's underſtand- 
ing, and ſo defeQtive his knowledge! "Tis 
true indeed that we know, or may know, 
whatever is requiſite for the great buſineſs 
of life : that is, we may know our duty, and 
plainly diſcover what is required at our 
| hands, in order to ſecure the favour of God, 
and the hopes of eternal life. But as to 
other matters, we are generally much in the 
dark.—When we are newly ſet out in queſt 
of truth, and have taken a few ſteps in the 
paurſuit, we are prone to expect great things, 
and to flatter ourſelves with moſt agreeable 
ſucceſs, But time and'trial ſoon undeceive | 


5 „„ us, 


* * 


Ter 7 vanity of W Thoughts, 


ws, . we are ſure to be convinced by the ” 
vanity of our hopes. As ſoon almoſt as we 
are launched into the deep, we find our fa- 
culties failing, and our intellects foundering "0 
and the further we proceed, the more ſenſi- 
ble we become of our ignorance and imbeci- 
lity. . We commonly embrace at firſt a ſet of 
errors, and fancy ourſelves poſſeſſed. of fo 
many truths. We believe our underſtandings 
enriched with clear principles, and certain 
maxims, when we have only collected a ſtock 
of mere prejudices : ſo that, inſtead of the 
fruits of true knowledge, our minds appear 
over-run with weeds ; which muſt be carefully 
plucked up before wre can make any further 
progreſs. Nay, it often happens, that thoſe ' 
errors which we once imbibed, take ſuch faſt 


hold of us, that we can never ſhake them off 


as long as we live. And ſuppoſing them re- 
moved, we are nothing advanced. Like tra- 
vellers who have been wandering out of their 
way, we are only returned into our road; 
or perhaps to the place from whence we fer 5 
out. But as this is no progreſs, ſo we are 
fill liable to deviate every moment. For 
errors may be, and often are rectified, While 5 
truth remains undiſcovered and untouched. 
I ſhall only add, as a farther proof of the 
weakneſs of human underſtanding, that there 
18 not any one woos Tho in nature truly under- 
5 ſtood, 


5 
* 
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ftood, and thoroughly comprehended by us. 

The meaneſt and minuteſt thing in the 

world contains difficultics inſuperable to man: 
the moſt contemptible weed that we tread 
under our feet is ſufficient to puzzle the pro- 
foundeſt inquirers, and baffle the penetration 
of the ableſt philoſophers. Which conſidera- 
tion, if duly regarded, would effetual'y cure 
our vanity, and confound the'utmoſt pride of 
human underſtanding. In ſhort, our facul- 


ties at preſent ſeem fitter for action than ſpe- 


ulation, and more conducive to practice than 

- knowledge; ; and what we can acquire of the 
latter may be e e in order to 
the former. 

But further; we are very apt to fall 455 
fall ſhort, not only in the purſuit of zrath 
but alſo of happineſs. . | It is frequently obſerv- 
able, that either our deſigns are wrong; or, 
if right, not duly executed : and the com- 
mon conſequence of either is want of ſucceſs. L 
Though we are apt to aſcribe our failures and : 

diſappointments to very different cauſes, yet 
tit cannot be doubted but they are generally 

7 owing eitherto t le hortneſß of our underſtand- $ 
ings, or the corruption of our wills, This i 8, 


a point which we are always vowilling 8 * 


own, and backward to believe. For who 
f _ not” as to know” perfealy Well ns 
. 1 1 1 Wherein 
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wherein his intereſt conſiſts, and how 1 it is to 5 


be promoted? Though we cannot always 
obtain the means, yet we never doubt but we 
| underfland them, But how vain, for the moſt 
part, is ſuch an imagination! as will readily 
appear, if the point is not to be determined 
dy experience, If the intereſt and welfare of 
mankind be ſo well underſtood, as they com- 
monly ſuppoſe, how comes it to paſs that 
they often take ſuch fooliſh. courſes, and 
run headlong into their own ruin? Is it any. 
proof, or any ſign of true wiſdom, that we 
ſo negligently provide for futurity ? that. 
we take ſo much care and pains for a ſhort 
life, and ſo little for eternity? Can they be 
ſaid to.underſtand their own intereſt, who, 
though deſtined for immortality, look no 
farther than the grave? This conſideration, 
though abundantly ſufficient of itſelf to con- 
fute our pretenſions, yet is only part of the 
evidence which appears againſt us. Even 
the true intereſt of this life is very often either 
not underſtood, or groſsly neglected.— Had 
the voluptuary all thoſe pleaſures at com- 
mand which his heart is ſet on, he concludes, 
and even takes it for granted, that he ſhould by 
be completely happy, And yet it is as cer- 
tain as univerſal experience can make it, that 
enter 0 misfortune could befal bim; nor 
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- ho She 1 
N any en che Wönebed to haſten his ruin. 
T his would only give him a power of deſtroy- 
ing moſt effectually and ſpeedily both ſoul 
and body. Beſides, what is that bewitching 
pleaſure which he ſo eagerly aims at? Is it 
any other than what he enjoys in common 
with brutes; and for which many of them 
are qualified better than himſelf?” Can he 
poſſibly think, that the image of God was 
planted in him for ſuch a purpoſe as this? 
Let common fenſe then decide, whether that 
man can be allowed to underſtand his.own 
intereſt, who, inftead of aſpiring to an equa- 
lity with ſaints and angels, chooſes the cha- 
racter of a libertine, or ſinks down to a ſot? 
Again, the ſame obſervations may be | 
applict, with little alteration, to the purſuits ' 
of avarice and ambition, which are manifeſtly _ 
repugnant to man's true intereſt both [1d 50 


And Hefeaſter, They expoſe men to anxious 


cares, perpetual fatigues, and endleſs vexation, 


to no manner of purpoſe; prompting chem, 1 5 | 


without intermiſſion, to the gratification of © 
deſires utterly inſatiable, In theſe caſes, th eir 1 
buſineſs is never done, their work 1 never at 5 


an end; and indeed never part can,: Fer 5 


the more honour and wealt 
much more craving, reſtleſs, and impatient 
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tion is 8 _ every ee tins nent. 
In. ſhort, the ambitious man climbs and firug- | 
gles till his head be made giddy, and his 
heart ſick; while the infatuated miſer graſps 
mf every thine, and enjoys nothing. Where 
then is the boaſted wiſdom of worldly. men? 
Can he be admitted wiſe, who is not wiſe for 
himſelf, or can he be ſuppoſed wiſe for 
himſelf who miſſes his true good, and takes 
the direct way to make himſelf miſerable ? But 
further, if all ſuch extremes were avoided, and 
men generally made a better uſe of the things . 
of this world; yet ſtill, if they placed their 
happineſs here below, they would be ex- ' 
ceedingly deceived. The goods of this life, 
though enjoyed to the beſt advantage, cannot 
amount to real happineſs ; ; and therefore it 
muſt always be weakneſs and folly to expect 
it. We might as well look for fair fields and 
fruitful meadows on the top of a barren 


mountain, as ſeek for true and ſolid happi- 
neſs in this world. It is contrary to the 


nature of things, and the intentions. of the 
Almighty ; who has immoyeably fixed it in 

another and a better place, 5 3 
Upon the whole, the foregoing obſerva- 
tions and inſtances will not ſuffer us to doubt 
of the vanity, of human thoug bis : a doctrine 
however mortifying, yet by no means uſeleſs; - 
as #1 zende to Inlpire .x us with chat humility a 

| an 4 


the 1 anity of fron Tee „ 
ag 1 of mind, that conſciouſneſs of 
our infirmities, and that diffidence of our 
own judgments, which peculiarly become 
ſuch ignorant and imperfect creatures. And 


this is more eſpecially. requiſite in the affair 


laſt mentioned: partly as we are very prone 
to miſs the true road to happineſs, and partly 
as God has been pleaſed to mark it out for us; 
and has given us ſuch; rules and directions 
as, if carefully followed, cannot fail to lead 
us to it, and effectually ſecure us from all er- 


8 


ror and deviation. The great queſtion there- 
fore is, whether we will truſt to our own 


giddy counſel, and blind conduct; or commit 
ourſelves to the direction of unerring wiſdom : 
that is, whether we will ſtumble on in the 


dark among pits and precipices, or walk in 


open day-light, and- clear ſun-ſhine, And is 


it not a ſhame, that ſuch a point ſhould ever 


come into queſtion among rational creatures? 
Can we diſtruſt the ſecurity of Heaven? Or 
is man wiſer than his Maker? We are infal- 
 libly aſſured, that the only way to true and 


laſting happineſs, is ſubmiſſion to God's will, 
and obedience to'his laws ; and if we forſake 
this way to follow our own inventions, what 


: words. are ſufficient to expreſs our folly! © 
: To conclude, if we make any differ- 
5 ence between” good and 185 W and 


o 


. miſery, welfare and deſtruction; and if we have 
any ſhare of real kindneſs for ourſelves ; let i it 
be ſhewn in this great and! important concern. 

In our preſent choice, and our preſent con- 
duct it depends, whether we are to Te) dice, or 
nt for ever. Let us therefore, without he- 
ſitation, embrace that wiſdom which is from 
above, and give ourſelves up to its direction: 
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goſpel ; the great deſign which the apoſt] 
every where purſued in ſo unwearied 2 
manner. In the beginning of this chapter, 
we read they came to Theſalonica ; where, 
in à ſynagogue. of the Fetus, Paul reaſoned 
with them out of the Scriptures; opening and 
alleging, that Chrift muſt needs have ſuffered, 
and riſen again from the dead; and that. 
FE efis, which he preached unto 38425 a the - 
| Chriſt, How ill a reception he and his 
aſſiſtant here met with, we may learn 
from what immediately. follows : De Jews. 
moved with envy, and aſſembled in a tu- 


multuous manner, et all the city in an up- 


roar, and aſſaulted the houſe in which theſe 
apoſtles reſided, Paul and Silas were ma- 
liciouſly accuſed by them of acting contrary 
to the decrees of Cafar, and ſetting up 
Feſtus for a king in oppoſition to him. 
Such was the treatment which they met 
with from the Jews of 7. heſalenica.” But 
the minds of the Bereans were differently 
affected, as being indeed more noble and ge- . 
nerous. They were fo far from commit- 
ting the fame riotous diſorders ;\ ſo far from 
giving any diſturbance to Paal and Silas; 
that, as we read in my text, they received” 
5 1 1575 t my” all n we and: 


hw als. 3 n 0 thoſe Z 
_ things were /o-: That is, whether the apoſ- 
tles preaching was conformable; to their 
Seriptures of the Old Teſtament; and 
ho it agreed with the prophecies and de- 
clarations therein contained. An e on 


cheſe words Fe, 1 : 


"Paſs Hire? into . e of b the : 


| Bereans, as the 3 of the eee Joy 
en n, Aud, 


ſider what is s proper to e 


Seh, Co 
dire 


Ph, Tam to enquire into the conduct ; 
8 the Bereans, whereon is grounded the 
_ applauſe here given them.” That they are 

- here applauded is very manifeſt, For 
though, according to the literal meaning of 


my text, their behaviour is only repre- 
ſented as better than theirs in Theſalomca ; 
which it might be without meriting = 
_ praiſe; Jet, according to the uſual con- 
ſtruction of ſpeech, we are to underſtand 
by the expreſſion, that the Bereans were 
1 . 5 and that they be- 

| haves 


obſerved "Hom thence for o our own uſe and 13 


4 


* < 


haved themſelves upon. this oce: fion in a 
wiſe and dutif ro proceed 
therefore; one part of their conduct and 
character is, that they received the word 
with all readineſs of mind; that is, they 
_ willingly and gladly gave ear to the apoſ- 
tles doctrine, and were ready to embrace 
it, as ſoon as ſufficient evidence of the 
truth of it ſhould appear to them. In the 
mean time they gave due attention, as be- 
came them, and as the weight and im- 
portance of the ſubject required. They 
diſcovered no ill-will, no diſaffection to- 
wards thoſe that preached it to them; but 
heard them candidly and favourably, with- 
out prejudice or prepoſſeſſion, and with 
minds open to conviction. As they 
were men, and reaſonable creatures, they 
ſhewed themſelves willing to be informed 
and inſtructed; and were fairly diſpoſed to 
receive the wath, whoever offered it; ; eſpe- 
cially ſuch truth as appeared to be of the 
greateſt moment, and immediately related to 
their duty and welfare. As they were 
ſinful men, and tranſgreſſors, with the reſt 
of the world, againſt the laws of God; 
=—_ thought they had the utmoſt reaſon 
to INNER JOY Ne to che tidin gy of a ow»: 


Our, 1 as 3 were il wit 1 Ter 
all mankind from their fins, and expiated 


2 their guilt; who had moreover brought 
men falyation, and. made known to them 


the way to eternal life. They were ſen- 

ſible | this was a matter of the greateſt 

conſequence; 4 and Whether theſe tidings 
Proved afterwards true or falſe, that they 

well deſerved, in the mean time, their moſt 
ſerious attention and examination. — 
Laſtly, As they were Jews, to whom, the | 
I promiſe of a Meſſiah was more immediately | 
given, they looked upon themſelves as par- 
ticularly concerned to hearken to thoſe who 


| preached him to them; who declared that 


he was actually come into. the world, and 
had already anſwered the ends of his com- 
ing. Such an account as this ought to be 
peculiarly welcome to the Jews, as they 
were then expecting it with the utmoſt im- 
patience. The Gentile world was not pre- 
acquainted with the great author of their 
: _ redemption, and happineſs; but ſat in dark- 
| neſs and ignorance ;- not expecting a Savi- 
our, and ſcarce knowing that they wanted 
one. But he had long before been re- 
vealed and promiſed to the Jews; to whom, 
therefore the news We) his e ought to 
| WW 


— the b Bed acted like men that 


had a juſt ſenſe of this matter; hearing 
the apoſtles, and receiving the a with 


all readines/ of mind. They only defired a 
| reaſonable proof and confirmation of this 
_ weighty truth ; and to that they immediately 


applied themſelves with "pear e and 
cheerfulneſss. 


What further recommends their ecndutt; . 
is their diveſting themſelves of thoſe pre- 


judices which poſſeſſed the generality of the 


Fews, and hung upon the minds of almoſt 
the whole nation. Their thoughts and ex- 
pectations were wholly fixed on a ſecular 
Meſſiah, who, by force of arms, might reſ- 


cue them from the Roman yoke, and re- 


inſtate them in their former grandeur and 
independence. Upon this account our Sa- 
viour, whoſe figure and appearance pro- 


miſed nothing like this, but rather quite the 


contrary, was rejected by them with great 
ſcorn and contempt. His completion of 
prophecies, the number and greatneſs of 
his miracles; the divineneſs of his doctrines, 
availed nothing with thoſe, whoſe incli- 


nations were immoveably fixed on a tem- 


e deliverer. This then being the i 
; „ „ 


wos a diſpoſition o of it Mews. it was „ highly 
-praiſe-worthy in the Bereans to lay it aſide; 
to break through ſo general a prejudice, and 
give ſuch a fare and l a earin 
the apoſtle Fs: SI | 
The other part at 5 . 400 * 
þ 2 given them in my Text, is, that they 
Searched. the Seriptures daily, whether thoſe 
_ things æuere ſo. That is, examined whether 
the apoſtles' declarations were conformable | 
thereto; and whether the Meſſiah + now 
py preached to them, anſwered. the. deſerip- 
tions and characters given by the prophets. 
Now as hearing, and receiving rbe word, readily 
ſhewed the honeſty. of their minds; ſo tl 
ä good and pa boon ſoever the apt 


trine might be; it Was certainly Amke be- 


fore they embraced it, to ſatisfy t 


expoſe themſelves to deluſion and diſappoint- 
ment. Without this, neither could their joy 
| be reaſonable, nor their fai Well grounded. 
Tho 


| they readily heard the apoſtles, and 


gave, attention to their preach n 
new it was not fitting to give their allen 


. dence. nd herein likewiſe their * 
Vor. II. e On was 


a nebing the Scriptures | 18 a ee of their 
good ; underſtanding... How ) 


about the truth of 1 it 3 that they price oh not 


they 
Without Aae fatisfaRion „ and 1 proper evi- 
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Jovers of truth. 


r tional, and ſuch as became | 
As to that particular . 


way wherein they: ſought ſatisfaction, it was 


manifeſtly the moſt ſeeure that could have 


been taken by Jeu. They had a former re- 
velation in their cuſtody, and could admit of 


no other that appeared contradictory thereto, 


_ that teſt. But further, the expected Meſſiah 


him at large; ſetting forth his perſon and ap- 
Pearance, under a great variety of circum- 


ſigns by which he might be known, when- 


ceſſary to examine, whether thoſe prophecies 


ſearched the Scriptures ; and it appears from my 
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or inconſiſtent therewith. So far therefore 
e were under a neceſſity of trying the apo- 
ſtles doctrine by that rule, and bringing it to 


was ſpoken of in their own ſcriptures. Their 
— had pointed him out and deſcribed 


ſtances; and laying down many marks and 
ever he ſhould. arrive. It was therefore ne- 


80 were fulfilled, and thoſe deſcriptions anſwered : 
in him, who the apoſtles now preached to 
them. On this account it ' was, that they 


Text, and from the nature of the thing, that 

this part of their conduct likewiſe was good 
an laudable. Upon the whole, we ſee how | 
the Bereans inerited the praiſe here given 


les dodtrine, and hn e PP: it in a pro- 


per manner. 5 Being neither backward to 
give attention, nor haſty in ſarrendering up N 
their belief; they happily avoided the 'ex- 
 tremies of e gp Sag 1 come = 


: now in The.” 


{epic Wes to WT what! we are to ob- 
ſerve from hence for our own uſe and direc- 


_ Firſt, then, we cannot but obſerve, that 


the ee are a fit pattern for our imitation, 
in reſpect of the good diſpoſition which they - 
ſhewed for the reception of truth. Truth in 
general is the food of our minds; and there- 
| , as well as unreaſon- 5 


fore it muſt ee, 
; able, to be negligent an indifferent - — 
We di 


ever it is offered. If our faculty of under- 


ſtanding de denise in a high degree, as we 
werſally acknowledge it is; it muſt be 


of the excellence of its object. 


I. vain are we capable of coming to the ; 
knowledge of truth, if we take no care to ob- 


„ tai incapacity be a Wer ee 


however it 1s no crime: but vol 
| rance i 18 ae 


has g 


as ihplying anJabuſe” of a ta- | jt = 


* * 


ight to maintain a perpetual inclination 
for it, and gladly to give it admittance when 


: «<#F 8 
8 
2 ag. 1 
* 1 e 
N . 
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to de well affected endo pid in mn al, 
ſo more eſpecially ought we to regard 
ſuch truth as is of the; greateſt conſequence, | 
and affects our higeſt intereſt. Now religi- 
ous truth claims the preference of all others, 
becauſe religion is the firſt and greateſt con- 
cern we have. The proſperity of our fouls 
depends upon it: to diſcover the true religio! 

is to find out the way to eternal life. bia 
therefore merits above all things our care and 

attention. In order to obtain the favour of 
God, and the happineſs conſequent there - 
upon, it is neceſſary that we diſcharge hoſe 
duties which are incumbent on us And 

in order thereto, we muſt. know whatthepare, 

and what it is that God expects from us, If 

| he has fixed certain terms and btn: of 

| falvation, and pointed out a way wherein we 

are to walk; it highly concerns us to be rightly. 

| informed about this matter. And if we have 
means and eee, of. e ee 

| rn, In Gaz hone: way God i w 

3 pleaſed to communicate biz wit to us, we 

= muſt attend te it reverently; and recetve it: 

= With all readineſs of mind. N Fic 

But, ſecondly, we ld dee ee 

the Beraans in their impartial and uaprejuda- 


| judgment on what we hear. Now prejudices 


in the underſtanding are the ſame obſtacle to 


the nouriſhment of the mind, that diſorders 
in the ſtomach are to the ſuſtenance of the 

body. A readineſs to hear and learn, with- 
cout an impartial diſpoſition, is only an appe- 
tite without a power of digeſtion. And as this 
muſt needs produce ill effects in general, ſo it 
is peculiarly miſchievous in reſpect of the 
truths of religion; the importance of theſe 


being infinitely greater than any other. The 
knowledge of our duty is neceſſary in or- 
der to the performance of it, and on the per- 
formance of it our ſecurity and welfare ul- 
timately depend. We cannot here err with 
impunity, if our errors be in any degree wile 
ful; as thoſe generally are which ſpring from 


prejudice and partiality. Wit 


out doubt it is 


_ ordinarily in our power to keep our minds © 
rightly diſpoſed ;/and ſupp 
in any caſe, yet our utmoſt endeavours muſt 


= uſed before we can be entitled to ſuch a | 
In ſhort, it concerns us to take all 7 


"oſble care, that we intercept not the light 


of heaven, nor "OY ourſelves for the 
I 


ah recommended 10 Aber: vg! 85 
Wah manner of proceeding. In vain do we 


| hearken with due attention, if we beany way 
_ difabled, or indiſpoſed for paſſing a right 


ſing it otherwiſe” 


p 7 ; . 4 


86 The Conduli of the Bere: 25 conflered, 

| reception of the ſaving truths of our mo 
| holy religion. Not as /overs of darkneſs, har- 
dening our minds againſt conviction not 
corrupting The. word of God, or r perverting ; the Go- 
bel of Chri N but receiving the truth in the 
love thereof, with Ane and Mee of 
5 heart. 5 Bute... 
_ Thirdly, _ the 1 3 given the 


| Bereans, we may learn the folly and. abſurdity 
of - implicit faith; that is, of blindly. ſur- 


rendering up our belief without previous in- 
quiry, and due examination. For thoſe men 
are applauded in my Text for taking a quite 
contrary method. They did not embrace | 
the ln dodrines they had: brought 


6 CS. 


| 1 er keene eee eee ts Fg Wot — | 
faith. And this we find was a laudable 
practice: from hence then it follows very 
plainly. that implicit faith i is ſo far from bes 
ing our duty, that it is in reality blameable, : 
and therefore to be avoided. How hard 

is it then, that ſuch a faith. as s this ſhould ne- 
vertheleſs be required by the Romiſb church ä 
of all its members? How ſtrange and ſhock- 
ing, that any body of chriſtians ſhould be en- 

joined to believe implicitly, and blindly, 


ha. ho _ of the. Bereuns is upon re- 
cord i in ſeripture for refuſing to believe 101 


If it be ſaid, that the Bereans were at years 
of maturity before they were Proſelyted to 


\ 


the chriſtian faith, and that upon this ac- 
count their caſe was. quite different from that 


of modern believers, who are generally ad- 5 


mitted into the church in their infancy, and | 
by conſequence . incapable of paſſing any 


: judgment; I anſwer, that thoſe who are ad- 


mitted - in their infancy, are nevertheleſs 
5 obliged, as ſoon as they come to age, to ſa- 
tisfy themſelves, as far as they are able, con- 


cerning the truth of that religion into which 


they are brought, and the Purity of that 


church to which they belong. Otherwiſe, 


they profeſs they know not what, and believe 
they know not why. If a man can give no 
better reaſon: why he is a Chriſtian, or why he 
is a Romaniſt, than that he was brought up 


ſuch; he ſays no more for himſelf, than what 


ö 1 be ſaid by a Pagan or a Mahometan.. 


But it is alleged by the Rom church, 


that its members have infallibity to rely on; 
and therefore may ſecurely believe, without 
examination, whatever articles of faith are 
impoſed on them. The falſity of this pre- 
4 ence has been 9057 even to Ae ude en b 


2 De Contutt 


: However, FLAY it Scher wilt ; it is bs 
| tain, that the apoſtles | were infallible in 
What they taught; as being directed by 
: the infallible Spirit of God. How happens 
it then, that the Bereans are nevertheleſs. 
_ commented for examining the apoſtles doc- 
trine before they embraced it, and for proving 
it by a rule which they have in cuſtody? 
14 reſume 1 it will be faid, that they were not 
t convinced of the apoſtle s” infallibility, and 
therefore could have no regard te it. 1 
bring this to the preſent caſe, is there not 
equal reaſon, that the members of the Romiſb 
+ church ſhould be convinced of its infallibility, 
before they truſt to it? How then is this 
| pbint to be proved, or where is ſuck con- 
| viltion to be met with? Why, the Scriptures 
are appealed to in proof of it; but whether 
in earneſt, or in mackery, is hard to ſay. For 
how is it poſſible for thoſe men to find ſa- 
tisfaction about it in the Seriptures, who are 
not allowed ſo much as to lock into them? 
The caſe therefore is plainly this: they muſt 
delieve all the articles of their ſuppoſed faith, 
becauſe their church is infallible; ; and they 
miuſt believe their church is infallible, becauſe 


it tells them o. What a foundation is here 


for Implicit faith 1 Thus then we plainly ſee 
how | 
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is Kon church is to hit of r the e polled 


by the one, men are commended for open- 
ing and ſearching: the Scriptures'; by he 
other, they are commanded to ſhut them. 
But to return: Nothing is to be found in the 
Seriptutes, that even ſeems to countenance 
implicit Faith. "Beloved, ſays the apoſtle, le. 
eur not ever) ſpirit, but try the i Art whether. 
are of God. Prove all things, ſays ano- 
E Bold faft that which is J Theſe, and 
many other declarations of a like nature, are 
Utterly irreconcileable with ſuch a faith as we 
are ſpeaking of. As all true religion is, an 
mult be, a reaſonable ſervice ; ſo pure and un- 
defiled chriſtianity, the more it is proved and 
examined, the better it will be eſteemed, and 
the greater ſatisfaction it will ſurely give. If 
any of its profeſſors be jealous of having their 
doctrines examined, and brought to light; ; 


they may have good reaſon, perhaps, to appre= _ 


hend danger. They may be afraid, perhaps, 
of having their beloved errors detected, or 
their profitable coxruptions expoſed. Let 
them therefore be jealous, who have cauſe to 
be ſo. We have no grounds for any ſuch 


fours or apprehenſions. Pure and uncor- 
= We”! 
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men to. ſearch | into it, and even acknowledges 
thoſe to be its beſt votaries, who ſearch i into it 
the deepeſt ; provided they do it ſincerely, 
and in a proper manner. Did the apoſtles 


apprehend any ill conſequence from the in- 
quiries and examinations of the Bereans? or 
did they diſcountenance them in any degree ? 


On the contrary, we find thoſe: men are 


7 highly commended for ſuch rational proceed- . 
Ing, and their name tranſmitted to poſterity. | 


with honour and applauſe. , £ We may juſtly > 


| therefore look upon them as a proper Pattern 
for our imitation ; both in ee? of their im- 


partiality and Mer integrity. Our religion 
we profeſs only to derive from reaſon and 
ſcripture ; and thither we refer men for the 
diſcovery of its truth and excellence; not 


doubting but it will ever be found ſtrietly 
conformable to both. It is a diſgrace to 


chriſtianity not to ſuffer it to be examined; 


and is a double diſgrace to it to ſhut up the 


Scriptures by which it is to be examined. 
It muſt indeed be confeſſed, that men may 


: make an ill uſe of the holy Striptures,and even 


wr 75 them to their own dgſtruction. But does 
. W, chat the generality of chriſtians 
„ 55 ought 


n to 8 50 deprived of them upon that ; ac- 


An. eee 70 Bat T 91 5 


| odd d What good thing is there in the 
world which may not be abuſed and pervert- 


ed? All the bleſſings of life, nay, our very 
5 ſenſes and underſtandings might be forfeited 
5 by t this rule; foraſmuch as all theſe. : are ſome- 
times abuſed and miſemployed. It is indeed 
9 remarkable, that the ſame authority which for- 
| bids men the free uſe of the Scriptures, con- 
" demns alſo the free uſe. of their- under- 
| ſtandings, and even requires them to diſbe- 
heve their ſenſes. And what wonder if they, 
Who take away the light, of revelation, do 
likewiſe endeavour to extinguiſh | the light of 
| nature? | 
1 to return : Since i it is acknowledged. 
that we may make an ill uſe of the Scrip- 
; tures, it certainly concerns us in a very Par- 
ticular manner to beware of ſo doing. A 
great 'part of them is ſo plain, as to be in- 


_ telligible to the moſt ordinary capacities. 1 


Other parts are leſs plain, and ſome even 
difficult and abſtruſe to every reader. And 
: though we ought not to be debarred the 
ſtudy. even of theſe, yet if we have not 
that capacity, and thoſe acquired talents 
Which are requiſſte for the unfolding of 


8 e it is neither e nor Fs to pre- 


— * 


14 f 1 8 7 a \ , 5 tend 
e K e e . 


een ee every chriſty 
esp privilege to . for hi 1 


- 


Sean never be ds 6 man, "wit 1 
"Fhonld underſtand thoſe parts of Scripture, 
of the meaning of Which be finds himſelf = 
utterly unqu alified to. form any judgment. 

In theſe caſes he ought to ſuſpend, and 

2 determine nothing; . being the wiſeſt 
and ſecureſt courſe be can take. In Hke 
manner, thoſe Who are better qualified. to 
judge, make an ill uſe of Scripture, when 
they apply themſelves. to the interpreta- 
tion of it with prejudice and prepoſſeſſion; 
when, inſtead of inquiring ſincerel rs. d 

the true ſenſe ef it, they endeavour 

bend and accommodate it to their own 
preconceived opinions ;—ſuch a proceed- 
ing being utterly inconſiſtent. with that 
love of truth, and . that deference for 

inſpiration,” which are ene re- 

A neem of all chriftians ———Laftly, we 
muſt carefully avoid the PEEL of cavilling - 
and contention; not ſeeking for occaſions 
of wrangling and unneceſſary diſputations, 
but 8 and e e g for ; 

the 
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which they were inſpired. Thus they will 


and recommended io Imitation. 7 
che „ and acquieſcing g in it when 
ort, we muſt ſtudy the 
tures with no other aim, no other view, 
but that of inſtruction 3 imploring at the 
fame time the aſſiſtance of that Spirit by 


de read not only with ſafety, but great 
benefit ; and, by the bleſſing of God, and 
our own honeſt endeavours, make ts wiſe 
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of life, being all ms either to our ſouls or 


enjoyments « of cocks. nad: the Latiafacions of 
the mind: in reference to which I ſhall 
briefly examine the tendencies and operations 
of virtue and religion. The foundation 
of the former claſs is heatth, which very much 
affects alſo the latter. We know but too, well, | 
that; when out of hea th, we can neither 
c enjoy ourſelves, nor any thing about- 
In fickneſs we languiſh, and in pain we 
85 6 — ani ſenſes are blunted, and 
our faculties diſabled. The objects without 
us court us in vain; and to thoſe within We 
are not in a condition to attend. But this is a 
point ſo plain, that it neither needs Proof x nor 
enlargement. Since therefore health is thus 
eſſential, whatever tends to its ſupport and 
Tecurity, muſt undoubtedly be ſo far valuable. 
And is not this moſt evidently the caſe of a 


virtuous courſe of life? Does any man want 4 


to de informed that temperance, een 7 
pes tome tend to the preſervation f 


hat i intemperanee and-excef ontin 

Findling diſtempers, and undermiaing mene 
— <otiftitutions ? contracting their pan, Kort as 
A de, and 80 5 PO from the 
mM. | 5 


% 


eke and living upon the ſtretch, men | 


aly ſhorten, but embitter their days; 

8 themſelves to many troubleſome . 
Winans and tormenting ſenſations. Where-_ 
a8 temperance and regula! 


cial; not only protecting men's conſtitutions, 


the freedom and purity of their ſpirits, 


| and thereby enabling chem t. to 4 with more 


alacrity and vigour. © 
On this foundation then let us proceed; 4 
enquire, whether even men's ſenfitrve enjoy- 
ments be not really promoted by a virtuous 
courſe of life. Such a tendeney as this may 


* be thought by ſome a difparage- | 


ment to virtue. But if any are ſo delicate as 
to object this, they ought to conſider, that 
vhenever virtue improves the pleaſures of 
__ ſenſe, it refines and purifies them at the ſame 
time, by reducing them to the order of nature 
and reaſon. It is not the uſe, but the abuſe 


of ſenſible goods that makes them diſhonour- 


able. In themſelves they cannot be reputed 
and contemptible, without a reflection 
n the original Author, hut the ſenſual | 
man, whoſe opinion run: 


Nw wants to be convinced, that virtue 


rity are not only in- 
_ offenſive in this reſpect, but greatly benefi- 


and guarding the ſprings of life; but promot- 


into another ex- 


IR 


8 98 be e eee, 55 
rally 155 ſuch an effect. Pleaſure is the very ; 
motive which engages and fixes him in his 

vicious courſes ; and he doubts not but he en- 
joys a greater Hoes of this, whatever other 
1 advantages he may forego for the ſake of it. 
But there is good reaſon to believe, that even 
in this point he is greatly deceived ; and that 
if his, and the virtuous man's pleaſures, were 
fairly compared and compured, the balance 
would turn very much againſt him. One 
ground of this ſuppoſition is deducible from 
the foregoing obſervation : I mean the differ- 
ence in point of health, and length of days. 
For in proportion as the voluptuary's life is 
- ſhortened, or made unhealthy, his pleaſure 
- muſt needs be diminiſhed ; the ſum of his 
| enjoyments being both ways leſſened ; by the 
one in quantity, and by the other in . 
BN —But further, licentious courſes not only 
,” ſhorten men' s lives, and cauſe frequent inter- 
ruptions of pain and ſickneſs; but, in ſome 
meaſure, diſqualify them for thoſe very en- 
Jjoyments which they ſo eagerly purſue. All 
Aunnatural exceſſes, all inordinate gratifications, 
damp men's faculties, dull their ſenſes, and 
deaden their enjoyments: and in proportion 
o the degree of their indulgence, their reliſh 
always. decreaſes. What is luxury but an 
unſatural art of ſupifying men' s taſte, and 
. 1 


poi ili og. Als” Fee It may multiply 


and mix objects without meaſure, and with-⸗ 
out end; but after all, nature will neither be 
| „ nor managed by the capricious rules 
| 10 fancy and faſhion. And whoever attempts 

muſt loſe one way more than they can 


3 polibly gain another. Let men tamper with 
their inclinations, and whet their appetites in 


; the moſt exorbitant manner; tlie conſequence | 
will be, inſtead of continued pleaſure, frequent 
oF; : inſtead. of ſatisfaction, a ſurfeit. 


\ Whereas the plain man, who lives according 


to nature, both in the choice and the meaſure 


of his gratifications, has all the benefit that 
nature deſigned him. Hence it is, that his 


ſenſations. are pure and. genuine, and his 
-pleaſures quick and lively. He neither wants 
nor covets the helps of art, and the ſtimula- : 
tions of luxury. In ſhort, by. immoderate in- 


dulgence the appetite fickens, . and grows 
ſqueamiſh; catching at every thing, and re- 
hing nothing: but temperance and mo- 


deration preſerve its natural edge, and thereby 
heighten every enj joyment.——Again, where 
is the pleaſure of deluging a man's conſtitu- 


tion, and drowning his ſenſes? in a flood of 


intemperance? Thereby converting into an 


_ oppreſſive load, what nature meant for relief 
and e Can chat be called a plea- 
SS H 5 ture, 
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Which does violence to a nn w "le 
frame? Which deprives him of the uſe of his 
Teaſon and himſelf, and renders him ſo juſtly 
obnoxious to the ſcorn and derifion of all 
about him ? this the temperate man ſees, and 
ities; and is the more confirmed in his abhor- 


rence of ſo unmanly a practice. He pretends 


not to be deaf to the calls of nature, and the 
juſt demands of a regular appetite; but makes 

a wide difference between quenching his 
thirſt, and kindling a flame; between recruit- - 
ing his ſpirits, and running riot. And he 
has not only reaſon and nature on his ſide, 
but even pleaſure. Not that ſpurious plea- 
ſure which reſults from forced appetites, and 
artificial cravings; but ſuch as always flows 
from a natural deſire duly gratified.— It 
may be looked upon as a certain truth, chat, 
by plunging men into great exceſſes, and 
groſs diſorders, vice always- -hinders more en- 
joyment than it procures. And what it does 
Procure is ſo. clogged and encumbered, that 
the pleaſure is ſeldom ſufficient to balance 
the trouble. Whereas innocent gratifications 
are clear, and eaſy, and free from draw-backs: 
obtained without trouble, enjoyed without 
perplexity, and reflected on without remorſe. 


How vretched - a ſcheme then does the li- 


dertine follow ! who ſacrifices the preſent ö 
| ” Pee 


1 virruous « Curſe of Life. „ 1 


e and comfort of his mind, Fu all — 
. 1 pretenſions, and proſpects hereafter, 


to that bewitching idol, ſenſuality ; and yet 


is ſo far from adding to his ſhare of pleaſure, 
and improving it to the utmoſt, that he very 
much leſſens, and often deſtroys i it: thereby 
purchaſing, at the higheſt price in the world, 

mere loſs and diſadvantage. So deceitful is. 


' fin, and fo deluded is the ſinner !—On the : 
other hand, though virtue and religion do, in 


_ ſome inſtances, abridge the pleaſures of ſenſe; 


yet they encreaſe them in the main, and im- 


prove. them upon the whole; 3 making men 


_ ample. amends for all the rules and reſtraints 
which they bring upon them. Even ſelf. 
denial, on certain occaſions, at the ſame time 


E that it anſwers nobler purpoſes, promotes this 

| very end, and produces ſuperior gratification. 
But it may further be inquired, whether 
a virtue or vice be more effectual in procuring 


5 the means of obtaining ſuch enjoyments. Or, 


in other words, whether is more. conduciye 
to the improvement of men's condition and 
circumſtances, and the advancement of their 
| fortunes: a point commonly apprehended of 
the utmoſt conſequence. In relation hereto 
it may be objected to the cauſe of virtue, that 
it condemns fraud and falſehood, as well as 
8 violence and rapine; utterly diſcouraging all 
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1 fHiniſter meaſures, and indirect arts of gain. | 
No this charge is admitted, and this further 
conceſſion made, that many fortunes. have 
been improved, and many eſtates raiſed, by 
3 means: yet, it is to be hoped, without 

any diſparagement or. diſadvantagè to the cauſe 
of virtue. Proſperity and ſucceſs in this 
world may be conſidered as the natural re- 
ward of induſtry, merely as ſuch, and on its 
own account. But the queſtion is, whether 
honeſt induſtry will not ordinarily go further, 

5 and ſucceed better than diſhoneſt. As to 

8 which, whatever convenience, or advan- 

__ tage, men may find, or think they find, in 

= fraud, craft, and circumvention ; yet how 

light muſt it weigh againſt honeſt meaſures 
and upright dealings? One of the main 

3 | hinges on which human proſperity turn "I 

_ and ever will turn, is a fair reputation and a 

= clear character; ; in poſſeſſion of which the 

| fraudulent and unjuſt man ſeldom long con- 
tinues. And when he is once found out, 
and his character blaſted, he muſt be — 1 
indeed, if he do not find himſelf at a ſtand; 

or if he be able to ſurmount ſo great an obfts- 
cle to ſucceſs. Whereas the upright man, if 
wie ſuppoſe him to have the ſame abilities and 
opportunities, finds his way ſmooth and open, 
Beck OOTY” in it ee and e 

| HR 
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1 His i integrity ſupports him, and his ola re- „ bo 
putation carries him through. Every man 
kes and wiſhes to deal with him; becauſe 
they can do 1 without diſtruſt, without Ee, 


jealouſy, without ſuſpicion. ' Surely then it 


may be affirmed, that virtuous. courſes and 
direct dealings, have a better effect, and con- 


tribute more to make men thrive in tk world, 


than all the crooked arts of guile and falſe- = 
hood. But ſuppoſing it otherwiſe, there is 
one ſort of ſucceſs peculiar to virtue, which 

it never fails to procure, and that i is, content= 
ment. For contentment, with a mere com- 


5 petency, is real proſperity. Men are very 


apt to imagine, that the good things of this 
world are moſt unequally divided; and in⸗ 
deed, in ſome ſenſe, ſo they are, 190 ought | 
to be; but we forget how far this difference 
is balanged by the equality of our nature. If 
life entirely confiſted i in the abundance of poſſeſſion, 


and men's enj oyments were proportionable 


to their fortunes; then it muſt, be owned, 


the diſparities of this life would be very great. 
But this is far from being the caſe. For, not | 
| to inſiſt here on the independent goods, of the: ©: 
mind, almoſt equally in every one power; 
even the gratifications of the body are not to 
be had in any ſuch proportion. For how- 
ever men's fortunes may ee their ſenſitive. 
H 4” "powers, : 
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powers are nearly equal ; and beyond. lets | 


there is no enjoyment. For nature will not 
be driven out of her courſe without inconve- 


nience and damage. As her demands are 
moderate, ſo her capacities are ſtinted. And 
_ whoever puts them, to. the ſtretch in any con- 
ſiderable degree, inſtead of gaining by it, is 
ſure to ſuffer. Whatever affluence therefore 
men may poſſeſs, they can only enjoy within 


thoſe bounds which nature has preſcribed. 


From whence it follows, that there is no ſuch 
"mighty difference between ſufficiency and ſu- 


perfluity as is generally imagined. I may 
add, that the former, with moderate deſires, 
and a contented mind, is greatly * to 
the latter without them. 

Faving briefly conſidered the external ad- 
vantages of virtue and religion, I proceed to 
conſider the internal, which relate folely to 
the mind. And here it is, in a more eſpecial 
manner, that virtue reigns and triumphs. 
Though it tends, as we have ſeen, to procure 
men ſenſitive goods, yet it lays but ſmall ſtreſs 
on them. So far from it, that it rather aims 
to wean us from them, and turn our thoughts 


and affections, as much as may be, to the en- 
dyments of the mind. And however vice 


br be thought to rival it in the former reſ- 


pet; T0 as to the Trang it has no power, 
7 5 : no f | 
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no pretenſions at all, Its province is 1 
tion; and that of the worſt and meaneſt ſort; _ 
but as to reflection, it is ſo far from i improving 9 7 
or recommending it, that it cannot endure it. 
On the contrary, religion not only requires it 
in the ſtricteſt manner, but preſents the mind 
with a great variety of the nobleſt objects, 
and worthy, above all others, of its contem- 
plation and ſtudy. If we have any inclina- 

tion to think, what more inviting than the 

perfections and operations of the great Crea- 

tor? the multiplicity and majeſty of his 

works! the diſpenſations of his providence, 
and the wonders of his grace! What a ſub- 


_ Jef for our meditation, the eternal fyſtem of 5 


his moral law! which threw the royal 
Pſalmiſt into ſuch pious raptures, and pro- 
duced ſuch ſublime ſtrains of admiration and 
devotion, thankſgiving and praiſe ! or if we 
extend our thoughts to futurity, and lift them 
up to that heavenly ftate, where religion is 
to glorify and crown her votaries; what a 
proſpect! what a ſcene! could we but look 
behind the veil, and turn faith into viſion. 

Joys and glories unſpeakable, inconceivable! 
Never interrupted, never fading; but grow- 
ing and improving through the boundleſs 
ages of eternity! Such ideas, ſuch objects, 

| gk f 8 en us, and ofters to our 
% 8 Con- 
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enen Objects, the leaſt glimpſe. of 
which does honour to the mind of man, 
and might ſeem t to afford it a peculiar TY 
faction. 0 | 
Leet it ſuffice to * 5 bardy hinted ; at the 
ſpeculative part of religion, that we may 
ſooner turn our thoughts to the practical. 
And here it may deſerve to be conſidered, 
whether the diſcharge of our duty, the heep- : 
ing of God's. commandments, be not, in ſome 
meaſure, rewarded here, though chiefly and 
more abundantly hereafter, On the go- 
vernment of ourſelves, and a regular conduct 
of our own minds, the enjoyment of life 
very much depends, Hereby we maintain 
our tranquillity andour liberty, without which 
the beſt of this world's goods are of ſmall 
value. Fierce appetites, and tumultuous 
paſſions, break the peace of the mind every 
moment, and throw all its powers into diſor- 
der and confuſion. They urge their demands 
in a high train, and every thing is carried on 
with inſolence and clamour. By extrava- 
gant terms and conceſſions perhaps a truce 
may be gained; but it ſeldom proves of any 


continuance; and almoſt any thing ſerves to 


revive theſe inteſtine commotions. We are 


alſured here is no peace o be wicked ; and, 


"ye: W no true * but ſup- 8 
| mW 


* 


grtinſ them in n poſſeſon of both, 1 pre- 
carious would it be? the leaſt guſt of paſſion; 


or gale of humour, would ſweep them away ö wo 


in an inſtant. There can be no ſteadineſs, no 
ſtability, in a vicious, diſſolute mind; which, 
like a ſhip without rudder, and without an- 
chor, is continually toſſed and driven about; 
floating at the mercy of every wave that 
ſwells, and every wind that blows. On the 
other hand, virtue produces a calm, ſerene, 
and compoſed ſtate; unſhaken by turbulent 

appetites, and inbnlivete: affections. This 
eee of mind is the natural effect of due 

government and diſcipline; which is ever the 
caſe where reaſon fits at the helm, exerting 
its authority, and- Topping the animal powers 

in juſt ſubjection. Hence ariſes likewiſe 

the ſecure poſſeſſion of our moral liberty, and 
that independence of mind, which is ſo eſſen- 
_ tally neceſſary to a bappy ſtate. Undiſci- 
plined paſſions, and irregular deſires, are in- 
_ fupportable maſters; and no bondage is equal 


to that of ſabmitting to their rule and govern= ; 
ment. They engage a man in the baſeſt and _ 
| moſt ſervile employments, expoſe. him to 


continual diſappointments, and involve him 


in endleſs vexations. So capricious they arc, 
as never to be ſatisfied; and ſo obſtinate as to 


| defpa wa counſel, Hence reaſon is Present ay 
[ e 5 
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ſult is, that the unhappy man is led aſtray, 
and dragged} backward and forward, till he 
find himſelf utterly bewildered in the mazes 
of ſin and folly. On the contrary, a virtuous 
mind is the ſeat of order, and the habitation 
of liberty. There reaſon and religion preſide 
and govern, and the inferior principles are 
tame and tractable; neither making oppoſi- 
tion, nor fomenting diſcord. Hence every 
thing moves with eaſe, and the dictates of 
the underſtanding are regularly executed. 
And herein conſiſts the true freedom of the 
mind, which is the foundation of all enjoy- 
ment. Muſt it not then be a great recom- 
mendation of virtue, that it ſtrikes off men's 
fetters, and delivers them from ſo cruel and 
| ſhameful a ſervitude? that it brings them out 
of ſuch perplexity and confuſion, and reduces 
their minds to a ſtate of order, harmony, 
and concord? Had they not infinitely; better 
be ruled by reaſon and conſcience, than by 
mad luſts and. brutal appetites? to be guided 
by religion is to be governed by him, whoſe 
ſervice is ferfect Freedom : whoſe laws are 
nothing more than gracious and wiſe rules 
for perfecting our natures, and procuring our 
true happineſs. What therefore more ſuit- 
able, or more deſirable, than to conform our- 
„%%% „ 


benevolence and charity towards all n - 
And is it needful to ſhew, that this yields 

more pleaſure, more comfort and compla- 
cency, than a contrary diſpoſition ? Is any 
ting to be ſaid or imagined in behalf of envy, 
hatred, malice, revenge ? the very bitterneſs of 
life, and the bane of all enjoyment. Even an in- 


- difference, amere want of concern for the wel- 
fare of our fellow- creatures, muſt be an unna- 


tural, inſipid, joyleſs ſtate of mind: as being 
indeed repugnant to the frame and firſt princi- 
ples of human nature. But univerſal bene vo- 
lence is a conſtant ſource of pure ſatisfaction, 
and ſincere delight; moſt pleaſing in the exer- 
ciſe, and no leſs grateful in the remembrance. 
This is an enjoyment not only worthy of 
men, and of angels, but of God himſelf; who 
is therefore infinitely bleſſed, becauſe Wai 
"good. By opening our hearts to the whole 
creation; we effectually conſult our own bliſs; 
a bliſs commencing that moment, and endur- 
2 ing for ever. Hereby we ene an intereſt 
in every good that befalls, and the ade. 
proſperity is ours. By rejoicing at the happi- 
neſs of others, we are ſure to partake. with 
them ; F; "and the more we ſympathize, the 

larger 
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A in our ſhare. 'To be convinced that a 
this good is not imaginary, but real; Me 
need only reflect on domeſtic benevolence ; 
which nature has inſeparably united to ſelf- 
love. It is eaſy to conceive, that virtuous 
affection, when duly improved, will operate 
in the ſame way towards the public, that na- 
tural affection does towards a man's own 
houſehold. Howe ver they may, at preſent, 
differ in degree; though that is not always 
the caſe; yet the former is as real as the lat- 
ter, and the ſatisfaction reſulting from it pro- 
portionable. In ſhort, benevolence and pub- 
lic ſpirit is never barren, never fruitleſs, in re- 
ſpect of the owner; but always productive 
of the pureſt pleaſure, and che nobleſt en- 
F N 
But further; the thief 8 of c our r duty 
remains to be confidere, and the great plea- 
ſure and conſolation ariſing from it: I mean 
an habitual reverence and gratitude towards 
God. An object ſo tranſcendent, as never to 
be thought of, in a proper manner, without 
pious admiration, and devout aſtoniſhment. 7 
To admire and adore a Being of infinite per- 
fection, is an employment ſo natural and rea- 
ſonable, and ſo conducive to the honour, and 
. of human nature, that it cannot 


fail of . t ſatisfaction to all well- 
diſ- 


5 Agora mind, Eſpecially a Heis is: Con- 
ſidered, not only as the poſſeſſor of all perfec- 


= tion, but as the author and preſerver of our be- 


. ings; as the diſpenſer of all bleſſings, and the 


| . giver of all good. From him we derive, and 


to him we are indebted for all our powers, 
all our enjoyments, and all our hopes: favours 
and mercies above eſtimation, and beyond 
1 the power of numbers! If then! it be, as the 
; 10 I thantfal; how 17 more to ſuch a be- 
nefactor! How. inſenſible, how obdurate I 
muſt the heart of man be, if ſo great good- 
neſs will not warm it, nor ſo many bene- 
fits pierce it ? but this is a ſubje& too copious 
for the concluſion of a diſcourſe. I ſhall 
therefore only add at preſent, that if our love 
and gratitude towards God bore any pro- 
portion to our obligations; 3 virtue and 
1 piety would need no n W e no a | 
vocate. : 
- 1 Would the time Me pethilited; S mould | 
' alſo have obſerved, what valuable fruits im- 
mee ſpring up from the practice of vir- 
tue; as the pleaſing approbation of a man's 
own mind, and the comfortable gratula- 
tions of his Sonden; on having anſwered, 
, in a good meaſure, the end of his creation, 


maintained the dignity of his nature, and re- 
verenced 


11a . natural A 
e ah image of God and on kis : 
ſoul: I ſhould have conſidered him as poſſeſſed i 
of the eſteem of all wiſe and good men, 
a doubly entitled to the good- offices of 

all: and, what is the perfection of all ho- 
nour, and the crown of true glory, as enjoy- 
ing the approbation, eſteem, and favour of 
God himſelf ; who is our ſupreme, unerring 
Judge, immutably determined by right and 
truth. And hence it is, that we. derive 
that principal comfort of life, which lies 
at the root of all our enjoyments: vis. A 
lively hope, a firm expectation of that fu- 
ture good, that mighty reward, which neither 
God's perfections nor his promiſes will ſuf- 
fer us to doubt. This is the great reſt and 
ſupport, the conſolation and triumph of all 
virtuous minds; which ſoftens ,every pain, 
and ſweetens every pleaſure. —If religion 
dropped men in the grave, and made no 
proviſion beyond it ; though it would ſtill 
be much preferable to vice and irreligion, 
yet it would be infinitely leſs valuable than 
it is. Sin and guilt make men afraid of 
another life; but, excepting this caſe, who 
could bear the thoughts of loling his being, 
and periſhing for ever! Short is 'our ſpan 
here upon earth; and if it was our all, we 
could have no great reaſon to boaſt. But ſince 


e Coreof Life. e 
ws s are aſſured of another ſtate; and that other 
ſtate not only full of bliſs and glory, but of 
endleſs duration; what can be left us to wiſh, 


beſides a- ſecure title? And how can we fall. | 


of a title, if we obey God, and keep his 


commandments ? This is the indiſpenſable 


condition of obtaining that great reward. 


In the mean time, the. prefent advantages 


of virtue are, we ſee, by no means contemp- 


tible. It. is ſurely no ſmall matter, that it is 


attended with ſuch real comfort and ſatisfac- 
tion; that it prevents ſo much evil, and pro- 
_ cures ſo much good: in a word, that ts ways 
are ways of Pleaſanineſs, _ al its TOY are 
Peace, 
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The fupertiatural Rewards of Virtue. _ 


PSALM XIX. Part of the x 1th Verſe: A 0 
dud in bis of them there 's » great Reward. 


| IN a 3 diſcourſe c on 1 cache 1 
1 endeavoured to ſet forth the natural ad- 
vantages of virtue and religion; and ſhall 
now go on to conſider brieffy that ſuperna- 
rural. reward which God has been pleafed P 
annex to the practice thereof, and the great 
ſupport and confirmation which they receive . 

from it.—As amiable as virtue is in itſelf, 
we need not, we cannot, look upon it as un- 
endowed. What it brings in hand, we have, 
in ſome meaſure, already ſeen; what it of- 

fers in reverſion, remains now to be in- 
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uired. But before we enter upon this, it 
may jr fit to obſerve, that though this world 
be not the proper place of retribution, yet 

even here good men are not deſtitute of ſu- 
pernatural encouragements, Both temporal 
and ſpiritual bleſſings are conferred upon 
them, the former frequently, the latter per- 
petually. Whoever applies himſelf ſincerely 
to the diſcharge of his duty, never fails of 
the conſolation and concurrence of God's 
boly ſpirit; not only ſupporting him when 
in difficulty and diſtreſs, but ſtrengthening 
him in his good reſolutions and virtuous un- 
dertakings, and leading him on, by various 
ſteps and ſtages, to higher degrees - of im- 
provement and perfection. This is ſo 
agreeable to divine 3 and human 
frailty, that the very heathens themſelves, 

at leaſt the beſt and wiſeſt of them, were 
ſenſible how much it was wanted, and how 
little was to be done without it. They have 
| expreſsly declared, that without divine aid, 
and the ſuccours of Heaven, no man could 
be a great proficient, or make any extraor- 
dinary advances in wiſdom and virtue,— 

What they diſcovered by reaſon, is eee 
and aſcertained to us by revelation; which 
repreſents us as temples and habitations of God's 
holy ſpirit, and aſſures us of the continuance | 
e | e ES and 
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and protection of this heavenly gueſt, pro- 
vided we rebel not againſt him, and drive 
him not away by fin and diſobedience. And 
is it not a ſingular encouragement amidſt the 
infirmities and corruptions of mankind, that 
whenever they ſeriouſly endeavour to do 
well, they ſhall be ſure to ſucceed? That, 
if they be not wanting to themſelves, 99 
hall never fail of ſufficient help and firength 
to conquer temptations, and ſurmount thoſe 
difficulties which riſe in their way? In a 


word, that it is always put into their power 


1 improve their own minds, to grow conti- 
nually in grace and goodneſs, and ns for- 


ward towards perfection? 
But from the conſideration of the means, 


let us proceed to that of the end itſelf; vix. 


that 50 prize of our calling, that beavent in- 
Heritance, that crown of life, which, through 
the merits of Chriſt, is provided for che faith- 
ful: a reward no leſs than that of endleſs 
glory and felicity. But what felicity, and 
what glory? Where ſhall we find words to 
expreſs, or thoughts to apprehend, that im- 
menſe good, which is ſignified by heaven, 5 
and ſet forth by a bleſſed immortality? A 


4 good ſo far above our preſent capacities and 


. conceptions, that the ſcripture is forced to 
i hr it to us in emblems. and figures ; 3 
7 85 — eee 
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5 and Whenever it ſpeaks literally, to give us ; 
an negative deſcriptions of it. Thus we 

are told, that eye hath not een, nor ear heard, 
neither hath it entered into the heart of man 10 
| Concerve the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love him. We have no powers, no 
. faculties at preſent, able to reach that ſubli- 
mity of happineſs, which the righteous will 
enjoy in- another world. We muſt have 85 
new ideas, and new capacities, before we can 
even apprehend them. As ſoon might young 
children underſtand the ſatisfactions of a 
manly age, as mortal men be able to explain, 
or even conceive, thoſe joys which belong to 
a bleſſed immortality. For indeed our pre- 
ſent ſtate, according to the Apoſtle's alluſion, 
is. but mere childhood, in compariſon .of that 
which is to come. In many reſpects we are 
forced to act and think like children; nor 
will it be in our power entirely to put away Y 
childiſh things, till we arrive at that maturity 
of condition, that manly, or rather angelic 
Nate, where the ſpirits of juſt men ſhall be made 
OR. We ſhall then look back at the va- 
nities, and ſhadows, and toys of this life, with 
great contempt ; and wonder how they were 
ever 2 8 to oe us the leaſt entertain- 
ment. „„ 1 53 POSE 


"Put to proceed; though v we are e Shae s at a 
18 


3 1015 in our See of FER W 1 of 
0 that heavenly ſtate which we are conſider- 
1 ing; ; yet nevertheleſs ſuch general notices are 

given us of it, as merit our beſt attention, and 
higheſt regard. In the firſt place, we are aſ- 


ſured, that whatever is troubleſome or griev- 


ous to us here below, will find no place 
above, but be excluded for ever. We ſhall 

there be ſecured from all evil, and fixed out 
of the reach of all adverfi ty. God will wipe 


away all tears from our eyes, and all ſorrows 


from our hearts. Thoſe pains and griefs, 


which diſquiet and diſturb us ſo much here, ö 


will there be neither felt, nor feared. In 


every ſenſe we ſhall find ourſelves above the 


region of ſtorms and tempeſts: and our 


minds eſtabliſned in Perfect peace, and per- 
. petual ſerenity. This is the foundation of 
our expected blifs, whatever may be built 
upon it; and thus far our apprehenſions are 
juſt os clear. But when we proceed to the 
contemplation of thoſe joys and pleaſures 
which flow at God's right hand, and make up 
the bleſſedneſs of the righteous; then it is 
that our ideas fail us, and our conceptions _ 
fall ſhort. We neither know how far our 
5 preſent faculties will be enlarged, nor what 
new ones will be given us; much leſs can 
N tell what kinds and varieties of objects 
. C 


e 
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will be provided to anſwer them. We can 
only lay in general, that our undertandings. 
will be employed, our wills exerciſed, and 


: . our affections gratified in the nobleſt man- 3 


ner. In this life we can only fee, as it were, 
through a glaſs darkly ; and our beſt intel- 
lectual helps are only glimmerings of light 
and knowledge. We find ourſelves very 
much incumbered in our ſearch after truth; 

ever ſubject to errors and miſapprehenſions; "4 
- and, at the beſt, our diſcoveries are but ſmall, 
and ſuperficial. But hereafter we ſhall nei- 
ther be confined nor bewildered. i in our pur- 
ſuits. At the ſame time that we are pri- 
vileged from error, a boundleſs proſpect Will 
lie open before us. The works of nature, 
the wonders of providence, and the glories 
of the univerſe will be exhibited to our 
minds, and eternally ſurveyed with delight 
and aſtoniſhment: ſuch ſcenes of wiſdom, 


ſuch treaſures of truth, as can never be ex- 


hauſted by any finite faculties, or in any 
finite duration. —In like manner our wills 
and affections will be exerciſed and fixed on 
the worthieſt objects, and the ſupreme good. 
For it muſt ever be remembered, that all true 
happineſs, even that of heaven itſelf, is ne- 
bellarily grafted on virtue and moral ana 

Aol 2 nen de and . towards God. 
"jo Hors | and 
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and univerſal benevolence towards our fel⸗ 
15 low creatures, are not only indiſpenſable con- 


ditions of obtaining heaven; but likewiſe in 


themſelves, and in their own nature, pro- 
ductive of the pureſt delights, ſublimeſt 
Joys, and moſt divine ſatisfactions. Virtuous 
minds will there be gratified in the fulleſt 
manner; and their happineſs be commen- 

ſurate to their goodneſs. What unſpeak- 

able pleaſure muſt be raiſed in hearts truly 


: grateful and benevolent, to find ſuch art im- 


menſity of good poured out on the whole 


ſociety of the righteous ! To ſee number- 


leſs myriads of beings partaking of the ſame 


pPliſs, and crowned with the ſame glory; all 


linked together in the bonds of mutual af- 
| fection, and undiſſembled good-will; and 
unanimouſly Joining in the praiſe and ado- 
ration of their common Patron, and almighty 
Benefactor! What an addition muſt this be 


to the bleſſedneſs of every individual! Hap- 


py in himſelf, and happy by rebound! Who 


Is ſo far from envying others, or being envied 


by them, that every participation, every pri- 


vate ſhare, adds to the public ſtock, and aug- 


enjoyed is ſo far from being diminiſhed by 
the number of the participants, that it is 
= raiſed. 18 it, and increaſed to the higheſt _ 
0 "2" | 3%; —KM-PwP (20g e 
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ments the general bliſs. Where "Be good 
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degree. For ſuch is the nature of all 
tuous felicity, and can be no otherwiſe. God 
| himſelf 1 is therefore ſupremely blefſed, be- 
cauſe he is ſupremely benevolent and kind, 
and delights in the proſperity of his crea- 
tures; communicating to all liberally, and 5 
filling a whole univerſe with the fruits of 
his bounty. In proportion to the happineſs. 
of the creatures, the Creator's goodneſs will 
appear, who has rendered them capable of 
ſuch enjoyments, advanced them to ſuch dig- 
nities, and crowned them with his favour 


and loving kindneſs. It is not poſſible to | 


expreſs or imagine the bleſſed ſtate of ſuch a 
ſociety, under ſuch a head; a ſociety knit 
| together by all the bands of duty and affec- 
.tton, and wherein there 18 no other ſtrife, no 
other contention, but that of excelling in 
gratitude towards God, and benevolence to- 
Wards each other: a ſociety. governed. by 
him whoſe will is the law of kindneſs, 
whoſe precepts are all favours, and his com- 
mands mercies and bleſſings.— Such are the 
powers and perfections of the Deity, and ſuch 
the effe&s of both, as to employ the minds 
of his intelligent creatures, and exerciſe their 
admiration to all eternity. This infinite and 
unfathomable ſubject will laſt as long as 
duration itſelf, nor can endleſs ages exhauſt 
it; 


. yy Wa SEED hd if Virtue. 12 3 
it. New ſcenes will be continually opened, 
and freſh- contemplations offered, without 
end. The mind may travel on "From glory 
to glory, from perfection to perfection, with 
unwearied defire and perpetual inclination, 
and never arrive at any period. And this 
; circumſtance it is which completes the hap- 5 
pineſs of the heavenly ſtate. For ſince it 
admits of no ſatiety, no wearineſs, no indif- 
ference; ſince, on the contrary, its joys and 
pleaſures are ever growing, Increafing, and 
_ multiplying ; ; the very thoughts of a limited 
exiſtence would not only be uncomfortable, 
but dreadful. Whereas to be conſcious and 
aſſured, that the good poſſeſſed is both bound- 
leſs and endleſs, cannot fail of perfecting the 
ſtate, and conſummating its bliſs. Will 
then an eternity of life and happineſs be 
granted to the righteous? Is an everlaſting 
_ habitation in the heavens, with all that. is 
great, and all that is good, provided and re- 
ſerved for ſuch creatures as we are ? How can 
we forbear 1 imitating. the ſentiment and ex- 
—_ of the pious Pſalmiſt ? Lord, what is 
man, that thou. art thus mindful of bim; or the 
ſon of man, that thou thus rewardeſt fo re- 
wardeſt him in a manner that he is not able 
to comprehend or conceive, nor even to think 
3 Bo” at all without wonder and amazement ?— 4 
e ffn... OO 
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In ſhort, whatever things are amiable z what- 


ever things are excellent; whatever things are 
capable of pleaſing our Took, and charming 


our affections; whatever things are fit for 


God to give, and poſſible for man to receive; 
whatever things conduce either to his happi- 
neſs, perfection, or glory, will certainly be 
contained and found in the reward of a 
bleſſed immortality This in general may 
be ſaid ſecurely, and intelligibly ; ; however 


dark and deficient we may be in our aceounts 


of particulars. Though it be altogether in 
vain to attempt a juſt repreſentation of the 
| happineſs of heaven: yet this we know, and 
here we may reſt ; that it will be large be- 


- 


yond our utmoſt wiſhes, and laſting as our 


immortal ſouls.— -I ſhall now go on to 
conſider briefly,” as I 1 in che 1 


Second place, hides uſeful, or rather mth 
TY, this future and ſupernatural reward is for 
he ſupport of virtue and religion in this pre- 

ſent world. ——1 do not mean, that our ob- 
ligations thereto are derived ſolely or chiefly 


from ſuch a motive or founded upon it. The 5 


true ground of pure morality, and undefiled 
religion, is the intrinſic reaſonableneſs of 
the . Anne and the effential 


„ 4 a> 


| © are 


| 1 Tue. re 7 
| are e er in them, And eee by 


them. Gratitude and piety towards God, 
juſtice and mercy towards men, are things 455 7 


ſolutely, and in their own nature, lovely and 
good; worthy to be choſen, and fit to be 
practiſed, at all times, fand by all rational 
beings, independently of all rewards'what- 
ſoe ver. We ought, 1 in reaſon and conſcience, 
to do that which is right, whether it promote 


- our" intereſt, or not; to endeavour to pleaſe. * 


God, and ſubmit to his will, whether a re- 
compenſe be offered us, or o. The relation 
wherein we ſtand to our ſupreme Lord, and 
the benefits we have received from Him, 
oblige us to be dutiful and obedient; and 
_ whenever we fail to be ſo, we are, and muſt 
be, ſelf-condemned ; as violating the eternal 
laws of order, reaſon, and truth. This, I 
ſay, is really our caſe ; and would be ſo, ſup- 
poſing we had no promiſe or proſpect at all 
of any future reward. But nevertheleſs it 
| muſt be owned, nor can it be diſowned, that 


| ſuch a reward is highly requiſite for the ſup- 
port and e of virtue and reli- 


gion among mankind. For the obligations 
above-mentioned, whatever they may be in 


themſelves, are not in fact ftrong enough to 
hold ſuch creatures as men; who, beſides the 


frailtics and e of cheir nature, are ſo 
FOR. i framed 
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framed and circumſtanced, as to be invinci- 


bly attached to their own intereſt, And 

though it may be ſaid, and has been already 
ſhewn, that virtue is naturally advantageous : 
and beneficial ; and for the moſt part brings 4 
preſent raed along with it: vet it often 


happens, and often muſt happen in their 


preſent condition, not only that virtuous men 
are ſufferers, but even ſufferers by their virtue: 
they have not only forfeited hereby many, 
advantages of life, but life itſelf. And is it 
not abſolutely neceſſary chat ſuch irregular, 


events ſhould be adjuſted and rectified here- 5 


after? Were mankind univerſally reaſonable 
and righteous, they would all certainly and, 
conſtantly find their account in virtue, even. - 
in this world. But ſince many men are un- 
reaſonable and vicious, enemies to God and 
goodneſs; ſince they oftentimes want neither 
power nor will to afflict, perſecute, and 
diſtreſs the righteous ; it is manifeſt that vir- 
tue ſtands in need of other ſupports and 
encouragements than what it brings along 


with it. Fortified with the hopes and ex- 


pectations of a bleſſed immortality, a good 
conſcience may and will ſupport men under 
the ſharpeſt misfortunes, and even the ſe- 
vereſt ſtorms of perſecution. But if there was 
to be no reward for the righteous, no recom- 
| ou. 


— 
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Pease in d life; the cauſe of virtue, in 
all ſuch eu dee muſt inevitably ſink 
and fall to the ground. For if it expoſed. 
men to great hardſhips in this world, and 
"I could make them no amends in another; 
every one ſees that it would lie under the 
greateſt diſadvantage. Inſtead of being en 
couraged to do well, men would be diſ- 
couraged; inſtead of being drawn to their 
duty, they would be deterred from it; inſtedd 
of being ſmitten with the charms of virtue 
and the beauty of holineſs, they would view it 
in a moſt diſmal light, and conſider it as an 
object dangerous and dreadful. It is not to 

be expected, that any man ſhould be content 
to ſuffer great trials and grievous tribulations 
here, without any conſideration, any equiva- 
lent hereafter. And from hence it follows, 
that a future ſtate of retribution is, in ſuch 


| caſes and circumſtances, abſolutely- neceſſary 


for the ne of virtue, and the ſupport of 
religion. = 

But fetting alide the BE of perſecution; 
there would ſtill be great occaſion for the 
ſanctions of religion; neither could it be up- 


held and maintained without them. Even 
in the common adverſities of life we ſtand in 


great need of ſuch a ſupport. Take away all 
As of futurity and it OL be 1 in the powe 7 | 
5 : >. 


tue, and us with it. That patience, that firm- 


\ 


of A calamities to Sear dow n our vir- 


neſs of mind, that entire ſubmiſſion to the 


will of God, Which religion requires of us 
in the day of adverſity, would be exceedingly 


difficult, if not impoſſible, on ſuch a ſuppoſi- 
tion. The ſpirit of a man would be very ill 


able to ſuſtain his infirmittes, or bear up againſt . 


misfortunes.” Were he deprived of all hopes 


of future good, all expectations hereafter; 5 


what power, what Principle, would be left in 


his mind, to arm it againſt adverſity, and 


ſtrengthen it under ſufferings? To be miſer- 


able in this world, and nothing in the next; 


which is the caſe we are ſpeaking of; would 


be a condition above all the powers of human 
- patience : nor could it be reflected on without 


plunging men into the depths of ſorrow and 
deſpair. The natural advantages of virtue, 
great as they are, yet what could they 


avail to a man ſurrounded with troubles 


and misfortunes, and yet at the ſame time 
deſtitute of hope, and. conſcious. of the near 
approach of utter extinction? Such a total 


loſs of being might indeed be ſome conſola» - 

tion to thoſe who have made themſelves 

wretched by vice and wickedneſs ; but ſurely 
it would be poor comfort for the righteous, | 


and fad encouragement for innocence and 
virtue. 


e e e > ANY by . 
: divine promiſe of the greateſt and moſt glo- 


rds; rewards infinite in va 


wat men neither want conſolation nor en- 


couragement. Such an aſſurance as this 1 is | 


; abundantly ſufficient to quiet their minds, 


and animate them to perſiſt in their duty, 


whatever croſſes and calamities they may 
meet with in this preſent ſtate. When a 
man can look through the evils of life, and 


ſee a bleſſed: immortality beyond them; he is 


ſo far from having juſt cauſe to ſit en and 
deſpond, that he has great reaſon to proceed 
with patience and reſolution, and even enen, 
fulneſs and alacvity, 

But further; ; as ide „ are 4 ne- 
ceſſary to ſupport virtue in diſtreſs, and en- 
courage good 'men in adverſity ; 3 Fo they are 
| likewiſe of great ſervice even in the day k 
proſperity. For here too are many trials, 
though of a different kind; and a great variety 
of temptations. In the other caſe, virtue is 

>xpoſed to the aſſaults of trouble, and the 


baiterits of misfortune; but here. the danger 7 


is of its being , e e nor is that danger 
leſſened by the imperceptible advances of the 


yes. A ſtate of-proſperity is ver 
Ed a So 


; 4 ue, and | 5 | 
in duration; then it muſt be allowed, =» 
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4 ; 3% gent to aer men 8 innocence, 
and break in upon their i integrity. Amidſt 
the pomps and pleaſures. of. life, and the noiſe 
and hurry of ſecular enjoyments, the ſtill 
Voice of reaſon and wiſdom is too often badly - 
| heard, and worſe regarded. The avenues of 
ſenſe are all open; while thoſe of the under- 
ſtanding are in a great meaſure ſhut. Vari- 
: ous, allurements lay ſiege to the heart, and . 


gain ground upon the affections. And whats» 


9 ever ground ſenſuality gains, virtue mult loſe. 
In ſhort, the proſperous man ever walks in 
the midſt of ſnares, and is ſurrounded: with 
temptations. And were it not for the checks 
of religion, and the hopes and fears of a future 
ſtate, he would ſtill more eaſily be led aſtray, 
and ſwim down the ſtream of concupiſcence 
and pleaſure. This is too often the caſe, not- 
withſtanding the promiſes and proſpects of 
futurity; and would certainly be ſo. much . 


oſtener without. them. However, ſuch mo- 5 


tives are evidently of great uſe and advantage 
to the cauſe of virtue; as they are a counter- 
bias to the propenſities of corrupt nature, 
and greatly contribute to fix the mind, 92 8 
balance the temptations of ſin and 1 5 3 lor 
Having thus briefly ' conſidered A re- 
nn of Mine, both natural and 1 
NVC ds V tural, 


: a * ural, a ſhaw" how Anh HT is s indebted: to 


_ «tie latter for its ſecufity and ſupport; the 
7 -reſult of the whole matter; and the chief ufe 
: to be made of the docttine; is this : our obli- 
gations and excitements to well doing are ſo 
numerous and ſtrong, that we muſt be utterly 
inexcuſable in the ſight. of God, and our on 
Fonſcienecsz if we ſtand out agaifiſt tliem. 
Would we act worthily and - wiſely, and go- 
vern ourſelves by the rules of right reaſomzts 


becomes all intelligent beings; we mult be 
virtuous: for virtue is the higheſt reaſon; and 


the perfection of all wiſdom. Do we ' ac- 


f knowledge the obligations of gratitude, and 
are we content to be drawn by the gentle 
cords of goodneſs and mercy, beneficence and 
love? We. muſt be religious; for religion is = 
ueſt gratitude to our beſt Friend and | 


the tru 
Jupreme Benefactor. To diſobey his will, 
and tranſgreſs his laws, is not only impiety 


* 


1 and rebellion, but the vileſt and baſeſt ingra- 


titude in the whole world. However, if we 


can be ſo unreaſonable and perverſe;as to breax 


theſe bonds in ſunder; yet can we be alſo 


falſe to our own. igterelkz and traitors to. ours - 
ſelves? If we cannot; or will not ſee the 
harms of virtue; yet can we be blind to our 
. own, welfare? If we tefuſe to hearken to the 
Precepts of religion; yet halt we not hear the 
Calls of nature, che voice of ſelf-love, and the 
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righteouſneſs, Sous and: piety, be not abe 


intereſt miphe Perall. An kater of what 
Eind? Not a low, mean, tranſient advantage; 
Not a benefit for days, months, or years; but 
a pearl of ſuch price, a good of fuch value, 
and ſuch extent, as are above the reach 
of human calculation, and beyond all the 
power of numbers! In a word, a good 
of infinite worth, and eternal duration. 
Here then let us "ix, conſider, and weigh. 


| Let us put into one ſcale the enjoyments 


of ſin, and the pleaſures of ſenſuality; and 


into the other the rewards of religion, and 


the joys of heaven: if, at firſt fight, the 
former do not appear lighter than vanity itſelf; 


and the latter do not Prove a moſt exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory, let us deter- 


mine accordingly, and chooſe ich we Pleaſe. 


But if we find, as we needs muſt, that this 3 is 


really the eaſe; let us think at firſt, as we 
muſt think at laſt ; and, to conclude, lev us 

not run into ſuch extreme folly and madneſs, 
as to deſpiſe the goodneſs and mercy of God. 
For how ſhall we anſwer it either to him, or 
to ourſelves ; how ſhall we eſcape the indig- | 


nation of Heaven, and the fury of our 'own i 


conſciences, if we reject ſuch PI offers, 
_ 58 lect 5% IE * 5 9 E * | 
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the pilgrimage of human life, as the 
Scripture 1 moſt fitly repreſents our preſent 
ate, there are two general points incumbent | 
on us, of univerſal concern, and the utmoſt 
ies the one is, that we truly and 
incerely endeavour to find out the. right 


f 
E 


way; and the other, that, when found, we 


walk therein with perſeverance, fidelity, and 
to our lives end. Hereon depends, 
a geat meaſure, our welfare in this life, 


and entirely our ſucceſs in the next. Moſt 


ÞH by therefore it concerns us, if we have 


N 


— 


„ Of Sef-Ecaminatin,” 


ſebves in both theſe relpects. 


AG 5 3 1 of 
our own minds, to "examine and prove our 


Can: for. the peace... 
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obliged to by all the ties of __ and inte- 


| reſt ; and it is abſolutely neceſſary for our 


Z ſecurity and ſatisfaction. Accordingly the c 
Seripture frequently exhorts us to fiich a g 


ſelf- examination, and encourages us thereto 


by aſſurances of great comfort and tran- 


quillity ariſing from it. We are required to 


examins ourſelves, concernin ng. our Tae and 


more eſpecially concert 


ſearch and prove the mos that we main L 


tain, and the practices we follow: "that if, 5 
upon. a fair enquiry, we ſhall appear ta our- 


ſelves to have eli eved, embraced, and obeyed | 


the truth, to the beſt. of our power, we may 


reap the fruits of that comfortable diſcovery, x 


and partake of that ſpiritual 5 Joy, that. rejoice 
- ing in ourſelves, Which the apoſtle declares 


to be the natural conſequence of our ſo do- 


8 


ing. —In POTN, on this AS; 18 Hall 
de Ws ; 


Parts —_ N 8 . 1 „ 
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1 ere here laid down. „And, 


geh 5 What obligations» we xg > 5 
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TY Ts am to inge into the 
neſs of the precept here laid down. 


tion cone 


- and converſations.— - 


principles. and opinions, whether he be, or 


be not, in the poſſeſſion of the truth, - 
: Whatever aſſurance he may find concern 9 
= ing the great fundamentals of religion; 31 yet 05 
in reſpect of other doctrines, which are very 
various, as well as numerous, it may be faid, 1 
that no abſolute. certainty is to be obtained, 1 


gr Reſts. 1 hat e even Chriſtians may, in 


badete 5 
— For 
if, on any account, it is not in our power 
to prove ourſelves, and that effeQually; in 
vain are all arguments and exhortations re- 
Acting to it. By doing it effectually, I mean 
doing it in ſuch à manner as to arrive at a 
clear knowledge, and a competent” ſatisfac- 
rning the ſtate and ſituation f 
our own minds. This then I ſhall 'briefly | 
endeavour to make out, both in reſpect of 
dur faith and practice; of our principles and 
. perſuafions, and the tenor of our lives 5 
© oncerning the former 5 
it may be alleged, that it ſeems very dif. 
ficult, if not impoſlible, for any man to ms 
cover certainly, in reſpect of his religious 5 


— 
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many points, miejudge, and fall into error, 
notswithſtanding all the care and ben 
they can uſe; and however they may prove 
themſelves, Po werer examine the proceedings 
of their own minds, not be able to rectify 
thoſe errors, or even diſcover them. How- 
then are their ſentiments and principles to be 
proved, in conformity to the direction given 
in my text ?——To. which I anſwer, that 


the ſelf- examination here ſpoken of, does 


not depend on the reſult of our inquiries, 5 
and the ſucceſs of our ſpeculations, With- 
out queſtion all men are liable to error, what⸗ 
ever care and pains they may take to pre: 
vent it. However they may guard and con- 
duct their underſtandings, they will very 
often fall, and fall ſhort of the truth. _ Falſe 
doctrines and erroneous principles will fre- 
quently prevail in this dark and imperfest 
ſtate. But what then? Since infallibility 1 is 
not in our power, it cannot be our duty, 
And therefore thoſe | errors, which are in- 
voluntary and invincible, can never be « crimi- 
nal. Though we may not be able to ex- 
empt 8 from miſtakes, yet we may 
uſe our endeavours to avoid them. What- 
ever miſtakes we may fall i into, yet it is al- 
ways in our power to inquire and Judge 


e and e F# we Tomy be infal- 
os. 


kible, yet v we may * ts . is want 
ing in truth, may be made up in ſincerity. | 
Cold Jmoweth: our frame, and remembereth out 
infirmities. He allows, without doubt, for -- 
the narrowneſs of our minds, and the ſhort- 
' neſs of our faculties. He never expects to 
reap where he has not ſewn, nor requires beyond 
ꝛohat he has given. The n. proof there- 
fore demanded of us, in reſpect of our faith 
and the principles of our ul is not the 
rectitude of our judgments, but an unfeigned _ 
love of truth, and a careful and impartial | 

_ purſuit of it. We are to examine ourſelves 
| whether we have exerciſed our minds, and 
exerted our underſtandings, in proportion to 
the talents and opportunities which God has 
given us: whether we have heartily and 
vigorouſly endeavoured to inform ourſelves | 
aright concerning the doctrines of right rea- 
ſon, and the great truth of reli gion : 'whe- 
ther we have laboured to correct or prevent | 
every falſe bias, and to remove thoſe Prej u- 
dices vrhich are ſo apt to miſlead us: unin- 
fluenced by vanity, by authority, by intereſt; 
and directed in our ſearches and inquiries by 
evidence alone. This may be, and in a 
great meaſure is, required at our hands, frail 
and imperfect as we are. And accordingly, 
By ae of our * in 1 
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ion to che bits" of religion, ut be! * 
this or the like nature. Tis very often not 
in our power, and — ve cannot be 

obliged to find out how far we are in e ; 

right, and how far in the wrong; for ſuch 
1 diſcovery as this, we may eaſily want either 
capacity or opportunity: but an upright . 
mind and an honeſt heart are always in our 
8 e and therefore always required. . 
But here perhaps a queſtion may 5 

3 this teſt may not alſo be inſufficient, 

and this proof fallacious. It has been indeed 

doubted, and even diſputed, concerning their 

1 religious principles and perſuaſions, whether 

men be able to arrive at any juſt aſſurance even 

of their own ſincerity, | It has been alleged, 


that their prejudices are ſo numerous and 


* ſtrong, and yet ſo cloſe. and concealed, that 
their minds may eaſily be miſled, and their 
Judgments imperceptibly corrupted ;- that, 
through the power of ſelf-deluſion, men may, 
fancy themſelves very upright in their in- 
quiries, and impartial in their determinations, 
and yet in reality be quite otherwiſe.—In 
anſwer hereto, it may and muſt be granted, TO. 


that this is, in fact, too often the caſe. We 


are certainly very dexterous in deluding and 


impoſing upon ourſelves, and often lay claim 


to Encerity, on the, a ae and 
4", "y ll : 


* 


| exactly whether we have taken due care and 


ighteſt pretenſions. But this affects not 
a ing 5 baia bebe rt us; nor can nutty ming bs : 
concluded from it to the diſadvantage of what 
has been here urged. © The queſtion is not, q 
whether men may Jevetver! themdelves 7 x 
chat is confeſſed ; but whether it be out ol 1 
their power to prevent ſuch a deception? 
And this, in general, may ſecurely be Senſes! | 
Though we cannot, in every caſe, diſcover 


| pains; and done what lies in our power, to u— 
inform ourſelves aright, and diveſt ourſel ven 
5 of all prejudice; yet, in the main, we may 1 
certainly perceive, whether we have pro- 
Wo ceeded in our inquiries, with that care and 
fidelity which may reaſonably be expected 
from us. Though we can never pretend to 
lay open all the folds and receſſes of our 
hearts, or to underſtand the ſtate of our 
minds, and the meaſures of our conduct, 
preciſely and minutely in every particular ; 1 
yet, nevertheleſs, if we be not wanting to 
_ ourſelves, we may plainly diſcern, whether 
we have been governed by a love of truth, 
bor by views, and ſiniſter affections; N 
1 mer we have ſincerely endeavoured to form 
our judgments according to evidence, or ſuf- 
75 1 to follow the e of intereſt, | 
bo 8 we bias of ee 8 Of this, for the 


* „ 


moſt E we cannot 5 ignorant, wi 0 
our own fault. 11 we turn our eyes es inward, 
and fairly examine what paſſes within our 
b, we ſhall not fail to diſcoyger- on 
what foundation our principles and Profeſ- 
ſions are built. To ſuppoſe otherwiſe, is to 
ſuppoſe our faculties inſufficient to anſwep 
the ends for which they: were given us. It 
is to ſuppoſe our minds i in the dark, and that : 
inevitably, i in reſpect of their own moſt im- 
portant operations; and that we are neither 
capable of knowing the meaſure of them, nor 
able to find out the ſprings and motives by 
. which they are produced. There is ſo wide 
a difference between care and neglect, ſince» 
rity and guile, probity and partiality, that 
whoever examines himſelf as he ought, 
muſt and will be conſcious, in the main, how 
his caſe ſtands in that reſpe& we are ſpeak- 
ing of. And indeed if this be not allowed, 
no Chriſtian can have any aſſurance of ren- 
dering himſelf an acceptable believer. For 
Y ſuppoſing him poſſeſſed of the truth, though 
it muſt often happen otherwiſe; yet this 
cannot recommend him, if he obtained it by 
chance, and not hy a due and careful uſe f 
his faculties, And if this be a point un- 


diſcoverable, and out of his reach; the con- 


e is, that en 9 remain | 
Free: s in 


in great une ity and e to his life's 
end. In ort, the whole merit of our faith, 
as far as we are concerned in it, depends on a 
Ailigent and upright exerciſe of our faculties; 
And if we cannot tell when we exerciſe them 
in this manner, and when not, our hopes of 
acceptance and ſucceſs are, and muſt be, the 
moſſt precarious things in the world. I con- 
clude therefore, that we may prove ourſebves, 
concerning chis part of our duty to good 
purpoſe, and with ſufficient effect, if ſuch 
means as are in our power be not neglected. 
And if we are thus' capable of proving 
Surſcbves in reſpect to our belief, we are ſtill 
more ſo in reſpect of our practice; foraſmuch 
as our actions are, for the moſt part, clearer 
and more manifeſt than our judgments. In 
ſome particulars of a nice and dubious na- 
ture, we may perhaps be at a loſs to deter- 
mine whether we have done well or ill; but 
as to the main of our duty, and the general 5 
ecourſe and tenor of our actions, every man may 
eaſily ſee into the ſtate of his own caſe, unleſs he 
wilfully ſhut his "(0 For the rule is plain, 
and the applicati dy. Whether and 
how far we ve . to the dictates of 
reaſon, and the precepts of revelation, we 
cannot well be ignorant, unleſs we be un- 
willing to know. F or right and wrong, in- 
77S | 1 | nocence 
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darkneſs. In like manne 1 when we 
ted from our duty, and tranſ— 
greſſed the laws of Heaven, we may ſoon 


| «diſcover whether we haves in good earneſt, 


repented and reformed; and what endea- 
vours we have uſed to! reſt ſt ſin, and ſubdue 
temptation: whether we have renounced 


every known. vice, and given up even our 


darling habits; ſtriving ſincerely to purify 
our hearts, and to perfect holineſs in the fear. 4 
God. The knowledge of theſe things w 
ſhall certainly obtain, if we look into — 
minds and manners, and examine ourſelves 


N 7 


as we ought. Were i it otherwiſe, our facul- 
ties would fail us in the higheſt concern we 
have, and conſcience itſelf be a word. without 
a meaning. I ſay conſcience, that faithful vi- 
. neſs which the Apoſtle ſpeaks of, and to 
whoſe impartial teſtimony he refers men upon 
all occaſions. © Without queſtion we may, 
and often do, deceive ourſelves: about our 
ſpiritual, condition and circumſtances z but 
then it is becauſe we have a mind to be de- 
ceived, . If we ſearch within, and ſincerely 
ſeek the truth of our caſe, we ſhall certainly 
find it. Our conſciences, if not quite cor- 

rupted, will give a juſt and faithful report; 
either acefing or abe, as facts will allow. 
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. „ we ſtifle their evidence, or wilfully 
1 falſify their information. But do we not 


find in Scripture, that he heart is deceigful 


ve all things who can know it? Thus 


f 


5 _ 1 8 8 and the anſwer is plain. ; As God . 


1 ſhew the pra- act 


"I 
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perfectly knows our hearts; ſo we may, in a 
great meaſure, know them ourſelves, if we 


deſire and endeavour it. But every man's 
© heart is dark and impenetrable to the reſt of 


mankind ; which is plainly; the meaning of 
| the words here cited. They do not import 
ſelf-impoſition, or unconſciouſneſs; but only 
that our thoughts and deſigns are concealed : 
and covered from the inſpection of other 


men; who eaſily may be, and very often are, 


quite miſtaken in the judgments they form of 
one another's proceedings. That decertfulneſs 
of man's heart which is here ſpoken” of, how- 


ever it may obſtruct or affect our inquiries 


abroad, needs to be no bar, unleſs we make 
* ſuch, to ſelf. examination. In ſhort, 


though we may deceive ourſelves, as well as 


others ; yet the former is generally « owing to 
wilfulneſs, or groſs neglect. This is evident 
from Scripture, and experience abundantly 
confirms it. — Having thus endeavoured to 
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1A oj Examin i nation. 8 
Second place, to conſider briefly the OY" 
tots we lie under to obſerve and fulfil it. 
The grounds and reaſons of proving SO 
are plainly theſe, viz. that if we are able to 
make a ſatisfactory account, and find he an- 
| Fver of a good conſcience, we may reap che 
comfort of ſuch a diſcovery, and enjoy that 
peace and compoſure of mind which naturally 
reſults from it: and, on the other hand, if 
our thoughts and memories teſtify againſt us, 
and our conſciences plead guilty, that we 
may forthwith turn from the evil of our 
ways, and thereby eſcape the dreadful con- 
ſequences of fin and guilt. Since all out 


hopes and ſucceſſes hereafter depend on our 


coridu@ here, as I before obſerved, and we 
| know to be trug; what can poſſibly more 
concern us, than to examine and learn what | 
our caſe is, and how our accounts ſtand ? — 
If we diſcover, upon a fair inquiry, that we 
have acted, or endeavoured to act, worthily 
and wiſely; that we have been mindful of te 
dignity « of our nature, and ſtudious of the di- 
vine will; that we have been lovers of truth 
and rightcouſaeſs, and ſought them carefully 
with a patient mind, and a pure heart; walk- 
ing before God in fimplicity and ſincerity, and 
ſtriving to improve and cultivate thoſe talents — 
which he has commitled to our charge; if, 
| > lay, 


4 15 ie; Aa e as this ſhould be the 
reſult of our ſel-examination, can an y thing 
= poſlibly” turn to better account ? Ci any re- 
view, any reflection in the world, afford us 
: _ 'truer contentment, more ſolid comfort, more | 
durable ſatisfaction? Nay, will not chis be 
a fund of the pureſt, ſublimeſt, and moſt ex- 
r _ Huiſite pleaſure that we are now capable of ? 
To obtain the approbation of our own minds, 
and the abſolution of our conſciences; to 
And and feel tranquillity in our breaſts, wy 
ſerenity in our thoughts; ſubjection in urg, 
Wills, and conviction in our r underſtandings ; J 
- good order; concord, harmony i in our affec- 
tions and inclinations ; is, at leaſt, the nobleſt 
foundation for happineſs that can be conceived 
or imagined. To this muſt be added, a con- 
ſciouſneſs of God's approbation, which is the 
perfection of all glory, and a ſenſe of his fa- 
vour and loving Kindneſs, the fountain of all 
our hopes : and, in conſequence hereof, a well 
| grounded proſpect of that bleſſed immortality, 
' thoſe joys and glories which God has pro- 
_ vided for, and promiſed his faithful ſervants. 
Are not then ſuch. hopes, ſuch proſpects, ſach - 
privileges, worthy to be ſought and | diſcos | 
vered? If, by the god odneſs we are 
entitled thereto, is it not of great moment to 
the comfort and proſperity of our lives to be 
5 apprized 


expreſsly informs us, that if « our * 92 
condemn us not, then haue aus confidence. towards 
Cad. But how is this to be underſtood ? 
Condemm us they muſt in various reſpects. 

ä For # in many things wwe offend all. But, though 
* We cannot pretend to unſinning obedience, or 
Perfect innocence ; yet we may have com- 

plied with the gracious terms of the Goſpel, 4 

and obtained acceptance by the ſincerity of 

our endeavours, and the ſuccours of re- 
pentance. And if even this be our caſe, the 
knowledge of it mult yield us unſpeakable 

conſolation,” ſupport us in every condition, 
and cheer us powerfully under all events. 

Beſides, the proving ourſelves will enable us 

to diſcoyer our defects; for defects there al- 

Ways are, and always wall be, in this life: : 
and theſe muſt neceſfarily be diſcovered, in 
order to be ſupplied. Hence we gain an 

opportunity of making continually further 

improvements; of growing in grace and | - 
virtue, and reaching forwards towards per- 
fection. 80 beneficial, as well as comfortable, 
are the good man's reviews, and the progreſs 

* makes in the knowledge of himſelf. 

On the other hand, if, upon ſearching into 

| the ſtate of our own minds, we find our caſe 
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1 ally hon amiſ; 3 A 3 dealt wickedly ; 3 . ve 
; baye obſtinately . rebelled againſt the divine 
authority, and been regardleſs of right and 
truth; that aur tranſgrefions are multiplied be- 
fer ore God, and. our fins, preſumptuous : and un- 
repented fins, teſtify againſt ut; ſuch a Proof, 
ſuch a diſcovery, {ad and melancholy as it is, 
is infinitely better than darkneſs, and blind- 
neſs, and hard-hearted ſtupidity 3 3 as; it affords 
us an opportunity that we ſo much want, 
and whereon lo. much depends. It i is abſo- 
5 lutely neceſſary that we look into our. ſpiri- 
tual accounts, however they. may prove. 
Neglecting this we muſt be undone, without 
Felief, and without remedy. . . There can be 
no hope, no Poſſibility of eſcaping, For the 
ruin of Hs Lt ſinners is manifeſt and 
inevitable.— 
chat the reviews and retroſpects of a wicked 
man are, and muſt be, very irkſome and un- 
grateful. Whenever he turns his eyes within 
bis own breaſt, he meets with objects diſ- 
"agreeable, deformed, ghaſtly; and. inſtead of 
Joundneſs, wounds, bruiſes, and  putrifying fares. 
But, whatever uneaſineſs it may give him, 
this is fo far from being. a reaſon why, he ED 
ſhould not look there, that it is the ſtrongeſt | 
reaſon, in the world why he ſhould. . . Had he 
not e better endure tha, light 
. "E% 1 


— lt muſt indeed be confelled, _— 
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wk 07 Spiel, = 
Ing of Mole wounds, than ſuffer them to 80 
on till they prove mortal? And is not the 
ſmart of a wounded conſcience infinitely pre- 
ferable to a mortification ? If he cannot now 
bear thoſe images of guilt which his mind 
and memory preſent him with, how will he | 
bear them hereafter? If to furvey them for a 
few hours give him ſo much diſturbance, 
What will he fay or think, when he finds | 
that they accompany him into another world, 
and without intermiſſion haunt him for ever! 
Let him wink at preſent as he may, and over- 
look them as he can; they will then conti- | 
tally ſtand before Als eyes, and ſtare him 
in the face, to his eternal confuſion. That 
trouble and concern which they might now 
give him to good purpoſe, if he endeavoured 
"A cure, will then be turned, without any 
| ſuch proſpect, into remorſe, EX, anguiſh, and 
horror unſpeakable. In ſhort, thoſe fins and 
'crimes, which the ſinner now feels to be ſuch . 
_ "troubleſome gueſts, will: hereafter be tranſ- 
formed into fiends and furies, and inflict. 
ſtripes and ſorrows beyond all conception. 
80 highly then does it behove men, 
involved deeply in ſin and guilt, to commune 
: with their own hearts, and  fearch their ſpirits, 
in order to an immediate cure, and an effec- 
"tual reformation. a the Soodne/s of God do 
VVV not 


not hat men A 67% repentance, yet ache they 


might ſtand in awe of his vengeance, Fe Can 


any Y Yational creature bear to live under bis 
55 Maker s diſpleaſure? Or if he can live thus, | 
pet can he bear to die in ſo dreadful a cir- 
® 'cumſtance! When, through the courſe of a 
diſſolute life, he has inſulted God's authority, 
yiolated his. laws, and profaned his 1 image; : 
is it not high time to ſtop, and to think of 
ſome reparation, before death and judgment 
overtake him? Has he the confidence tc 
venture quite through, and appear before the 
divine tribunal in ſo wretched a plight? Dare 

he think of launching into the ocean of eter- 
nity with ſuch a weight of fin, and ſuch a 
load of guilt? To act in ſo deſperate a 
manner, looks as if a man was his own pro- 
feſſed enemy, and had devoted e to 
endleſs deſtruction. 


Upon the whole, whatever a man's con- 


dition be, nothing can be more juſt, nothing 
more important, than the precept in my text. 


If he is ignorant of himſelf, no other know- 


ledge can make him amends, or ſtand him in 
much ſtead. And yet, alas! ſuch is our folly, 
that we are better acquainted with almoſt any 


thing than with ourſelves. Intelligence abroad 
we ſeldom want, and in that reſpe& are cu». 


- nous and quick-ightad more than. —_— 
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while at the fame time we take fits or n 50 


notice of what paſſes withif! our own breaſts. 
It this be owing to a public ſpirit, certainly it 


is ofa wrong ſort, For without Gueſtion the 


- frue way of remedying diſorders, and re- 


forming the world, is for every man to un- 
dertake himſelf, —To the Apoltle s precept 
let us add his example, and, in conformity to 
both, Tet it be our continual buſinefs to take 
head #nto ourſelves „and Heſein, above 

things, to employ . exerciſe ali ſelves, that 


| ave may Bave 4 tonſcience void US 4 4%. 
Wards God and M's nam. 
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VERY man has two general concerns 
upon his hands of great weight and 
moment, anſwerable ro the two kinds Tt 0 
iſtence through which he is topals, Name, 
eſent life, and that which is to come: "v0 
for both which, it is incumbent on him to 
make ſuftable proviſion. The one is indeed of 1 


much iter 3 than the other, and ä 


1 
4. 


ee | le affair of the next life, or | Oe) 3 
the buſinefs of eternity, is of infinite con. 


\ ? 
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and care. N evertheleſs the concerns of this” 
world are by no means to be negleQed. A 


due attendance upon theſe is not inconſiſtent 


with the proſecution of the other; but, on 
the contrary, tends to further and promote i. 
Worldly induſtry, under proper reſtraints and 
regulations, 1 is a great friend to religion and 
virtue; as I ſhall have occaſion to obſerve - 
more at large in the progreſs of this diſcourſe. : 
For which reaſon it cannot be a ſubject un- 


worthy of our conſideration. And indeed = 


the. caution in my text relates wholly to it; 
the meaning of which is, that men muſt by 
no means give ' themſelves up to idleneſs or 
floth ; but muſt diligently purſue their re- 
ſpective vocations, and be induſtrious in that 
ſtate of life to which i it has e God to 
call them. 

I ſhall not offer, u upon this ſubject, to o mb . 
out the bounds and limits of induſtry, or to 
ſkew preciſely to what meaſure. and degree 

men are to be diligent in their ſeveral ways of 
life. That is not perhaps poſſible to be done, 
conſidering men's different circumſtances and 
conditions, which require. different degrees of 
induſtry and labour. Some are obliged to 
take more pains, and to be more laborious than, 
others ; whoſe condition of life exempts them 
from. ſo great a e of oh by making it 
LF neither 


> TRE 


— 


; | neither. deere nor Fe en | However, 5 
idleneſs is the privilege of none: it is crimi- 
nal in all, and prejudicial to all, in many 1 


ſpects. * of this more hereafter. In the 


mean fine it muſt be obſerved, that worldly 


' Induſtry is capable of being carried to excels, 


not only as it may become detrimental 


to health, which is comparatively but a 


| ſmall conſideration ; but as it may intrench 


upon the concerns of the other life; 


which being, as 13 took notice hefore, of far 


the greateſt moment, muſt in no wiſe be 


broken in e by ny concerns belonging 7 
LS. Ora 


Thus then our 1 application to Woti ; buth 


neſs muſt be limited and confined: We muſt 
nale our ſpiritual calling and eleftion ſure, 
whatever become of our temporal callings. . 
But to ſhew more particularly how far men 
ought to be diligent and induſtrious i in their 


reſpective employments, is neither poſſible 
nor needful. Every one may know how to 
apply the g neral precept to his own caſe and 


eircumſtances, If a man is but convinced, 


that he ought t to be induſtrious, and is there- 
upon reſolved ſo to be, he will diſcover rea- 


dily enough how to proportion his induſtry 


to his condition and ſtate of life. I ſhall 
gontent myſelf therefore with endeavouring to 


p lere Man to > comply; in general with the 
Ag . | i caution, = 
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caution in my text, by ſhewing the . 
806 induſtry, and the ſeveral udyantages: which 
deer . 

In order to en W n be en ee 
chat the world cannot ſubſiſt without labour 
and pains. Some indeed may be excuſed, 
and ever will be exempted from the drudging 
Part of buſineſs; but ſtill even theſe cannot 
be wholly idle the unemployed without da- 
mage to the public, as well as diſadvantage 


to themſelves. , However, the generality of 5 


mankind muſt labour. The neceſſities of 

fe require a great deal of pains, and the 
comforts and conveniences of it require muck 
more. God could indeed, if he had ſo pleaſed, 
have maintained the world without men's 
labour; he could have made ſuch proviſion 
for them, as would have ſupplied all their 
wants, and furniſhed all their occaſions, 
without any contribution of their endeayours. 
The earth miglit have been made to have 
yielded its increaſe of its own accord, and 
have poured out its fruits without any hu- 
man care or cultivation. Every climate 
might have abounded with whatever could 
be deſired for uſe or ornament, without any 
dependance on others. In a word, nature 
might have been made ſo rich and Fruitfiil in 
every reſpect, as to have rendered art ufe- 


by and labour gs But Provide ice 


was 


Wa Mebſed's 60 1 matters c d 
ve may be ſure upon very wilghty and im- 
portant accounts. Conſidering the corrup-- 
tions of human nature, ſuch a ſtate of eaſe 
and of freedom from employment might have 
been fatal. Had man indeed continued in- 
nocent and pure as he was created, there 
would not have been that neceſſity for la- 
bour which there is at preſent. Accordingly 
our firſt parents were exempted before the 
fall. While they remained in Paradiſe, they 
were provided with every thing purely by 
the bounty of nature. The willing earth 
35 produced, without care or culture, whatever 
could adminiſter to uſe or delight. But this 
| privilege they loſt, when they loſt their 
innocence, and, by 1 incurring guilt, they ſub- 
jected themſelves to labour. It was part of 
Adam's curſe, that he ſhonld eat bread in the 
Fweat of his face : which obligation devolved 
in courſe upon his guilty poſterity. It ap- 
pears indeed from hence, that human labour 
has but an ignoble original. But then, this 
makes nothing for the credit of idleneſs. 


For had man Lead innocent, though he 


| would not have been condemned to labour; 
yet he would have been far from living in 
floth. His active nature would not have 
fufferedl him to have been unemployed, „ nor 
would * have been wanting. But 
„„ then, 


— 
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| ceo it would have been of a Goar 84 nobler 5 
kind, than that which a great part of mens 


endeavours are taken up with at preſent, - 
The works. of the creation, and the un», 


ſearchable nature and perfections of the 
Creator, would have found abundant exerciſe 
for the faculties of his mind. And there 
would then have been both more leiſure, and 


more inclination, as well as greater capacity, 


for ſo ſublime an employment. So that the 
| puniſhment of the above-mentioned curſe con, 


fiſted in the exchange of buſineſs, as it may 
be called; the exerciſe of the mind, for tha 


labour of: the body, Not that the former 


has wholly ceaſed, but that i it is very 1 much 
encroached upon by the latter. And, in the 


preſent circumſtances of mankind, it is very 
neceſſary that it ſhould. be fo, both in a na- 


tural and a moral reſpect. | Labour i is, we ſee, 


| neceſſary | in a natural ſenſe ; - becauſe, ſince : 


man's expulſic on out of Paradiſe, nature calls : 


for his endeavayrs, and will not furnjſh him 


upon any other terms, with ſuch of her | 


dleſlings, as he moſt ſtands in need of. And, 
in a moral reſpect, labour is, in a great meas 


ſure, neceſſary to keep him out of worſe er * 
ployment. In his preſent corrupt ſtate, had 


be not worldly buſineſs to engage a good. part 5 


of his e b he would be very apt to l 


1 out wen what Was ee He | 


has, 


I 11 lock a 4 great Wer . 
ſüch a tr 


it is neceſſary for him to be frequently takeh 


| ” up, and employed about what is indifferent. 
But this point will be more fully conſidered 
under the next head, wherein 26 propoſed to 


ſhew the advantages of induſtry, and the dan- 


ger and diſadvantage of being, Jothful i in buf 5 


neſs, as it is worded in my text. _ 
I ſhall begin with thoſe temporal Kid 
7 tages which flow from induſtry, and then 


proceed to ſhew the good influence which 


it has upon our ſpiritual intereſt, To juſtify 


my inſiſting on the former of theſe, 1 4h 
| fire it may be conſidered, that in holy 


. writ we meet with frequent recommienda- 
tions of induſtry drawn from this very 


topic: particularly by the wiſe man, who 


_ dwells much upon it. We may take notice 
8 then in the firſt place, how much the public 


is indebted to induſtry and diligence. 1 


This are owing the birth and improvement 
of arts and ſciences, which contribute ſo 


much both to the uſe and embelliſhment of 


life, and ferve to lift men up ſo much 
5 above inferior ranks of creatures. Accord- 
"ingly thoſe nations which have made but 


| little progreſs therein, are found to be bar- 


barous and uncivilized; the countries wild 


and deſolate, and the men ſavages. Great 


and 


ion to wha! 18 8689 8 and 55 
ong propenſity to what is evil, that 


and eee. are ws i . 
men derive from arts and ſciences, and 
conſequently from induſtry, by which they 
are both begun and carried on. An induſ- 
trious people may not indeed always proſ- 
per and floutiſh, becauſe they may lie un- 
der che · diſadvantage of an unhappy govern- 
ment, or other inconveniencies, which may 
keep them low, and diſappoint their dili- 
gence. But there cannot be a flouriſhing 
people without induſtry, whatever other ad- 
voantages they may be poſſeſſed of. For 
Without this the benefits of gature muſt be, 
in a great meaſure, loſt, and the bleſſings, of 
Providence thrown, away. There are flou- 
Tiſhing nations in the world, that wholly owe 
their power and proſperity, next to the 
bleſſing of Heaven, to their being remark- 

_ ably induſtrious, which has raiſed and ad- 
vanced them, in ſpite of many great obſta- 
cles and diſcouraging difficulties that ſtood 
in their way. And there are other nations, 
: which, notwithſtanding many and great na- 
. tural advantages, have never diſtinguiſhed 
© themſelves, for want of taking the pains ne- 
8 ceſſary thereto. Their floth has kept them 
down, and buried them in obſcurity. r 
perhaps they have become a prey to other 

more active nations, and been ſpoiled of 


their riches, | as, well as deprived of their 
1 | liberty, 


. hIbery. Thoſe nabral hloſfings which tte 
let lie unimproved, have tempted others to 
invade. and ovet-run their country, And 

thus they have fallen a public "SAT IR to 

their own floth and inaQtivity. As liberty | 
is a great promoter and eneourager of in- 
duſtry, ſo induſtry is the beſt guard to 
| liberty, Strength and power avail nothing, 
if they be not exerted ;. and exerted they 
cannot. be to advantage, without pains and 

y. Thus ſloth naturally tends to 

aner as well as poverty. Nor is it an 
wonder that Providence ſhould frequently 
ſuffer thoſe hands to be tied, which would 
not work when they were at liberty. An 
induſtrious people have the beſt title to the 
protection of Heaven, whilſt the lazy are leſt 
deſtitute, and abandoned to the ill effects of 

their own ſluggiſhneſs. The hand of the dili. 

gent ſhall bear rule, ſays the wiſe man, buf 

the flothful ſhall be under tribute. 
Having thus briefly touched upon "the : 
advantages of induſtry with relation to the 
public, 1 ſhall now - conſider the temporal 
advantages which acerue from it to particu- 
lar perſons. The tendeney which it has to 

raiſe men in the world is ſo clear and 5 

manifeſt , that it is needleſs to inſiſt upon 

A. Ordinarily ſpeaking, it is the only way 

to wealth, which cannot be acquired with- 


out it. Men indeed may innert iche: 
and be wealthy that way without — 
But even then without induſtry they cannot 


improve them, nor perhaps keep what they | 


have. And belides, idleneſs naturally brings 
them into ſuch courſes as tend to waſte 
their fortunes, and reduce them to want. 
And as to thoſe who have their fortunes to 
make, they muſt neceſſarily take pains; 
They may as well pretend to be wiſe with⸗ 


out inſtruction, as rich without diligence. 


If a man's condition be very low, he muſt 
labour for a ſubſiſtence. And if it be mo- 
derate, he muſt be induſtrious, if he will 
advance it. This is too evident to. need Aa 


proof. He muſt needs become poor that deal- 


eth with a ſlack hand, according to Solomon's 
obſervation, but the hand of the diligent 
maleth rich. And as. men thus get by being 
diligent, ſo they thrive in a double reſpect. 
The ſame royal author tells us, that he 
ſubſtance of a diligent man is precious. His 
diligence firſt brings him in gain, and then 
contributes to ſecure it when it is got. He 


. whoſe wealth is of his own acquiring, is 


lkelieſt to underſtand the value of it. He 
knows. how he got it, and will therefore 
know how he ſpends it. Thus his ſubſtance 
will wear well, and make a better proof 
. m__ this account, wende the bleſſing of 
} 1 85 Heaven 
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honeſt wo aig tas: tis | 
 Yidence for its fecuri 


3s 
* 
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ved at any other way. 5 
fame wiſe prince, a 


Sat ben, 
; b * ore mean men... 3 FLAT LESTER. Tf 3G ti Me TOR 
makes men proſper in the 
world, and advances their conditions, ſo 
. patties” it might not be improper to add, 
that it contributes to the preſervation of 
health. Human bodies are framed aſter 
ſuch a a manner, as to ſtand in conſtant 
need of exerciſe. And no doubt” this was 
contrived: ſo by Providence, on purpoſe to 
keep them in employment. 5 We 5835 | look” 
upon it a8 natural check upon 
a Kind of ſecurity to'the purſuit 'of bunch 
ve! Neg be e 
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-Joobt but buſineſs. may moderately 
followed, and that a man may be ſometimes, 
too induſtrious, and therghy Prejudice him- 
- ſelf in this reſpect. And ſo may any virtue 
run into an extreme, and there loſe itſelf, 
This is no diſparagement to induſtry when 
governed by the rules of diſeretion. Mo- 
derate labour is nevertheleſs beneficial, or 
rather neceſſary. Thoſe who are ſkilled | in 
izee nature of human bodies do aſſign reaſons 
bior it, and ſhew how it comes to paſs, It 
s, univerſally confeſſed, that floth is an ene- 
my to health, and moderate labour or exer- 
ciſe very advantageous. And this truth. is 
ahbundantly confirmed by experience; long 
life being moſt frequently to be found among 

5 the laborious part of mankind. Accordingly  - 
it is obſervable, that they who. decline buſi- 
ad, 1. nevertheleſs follow it, as it were, 
under diſguiſe. They ſometimes labour, 
A e as much pains in the purſuit of 
—_::.. © diverſions, as Others. do about the moſt 
SG.  -weighty. employments. | And was not health 
= ſupported by this expedient, every man 
Vvould be forced to ſubmit to buſineſs, or he 
muſt, cut ſhort the thread of his life. In 
mon, idlenely may de looked u upon as a dead 
on a man's s conſtitution. It fills. 
"infirmities, and naturally tends 
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gious. performance, no virtuous. 
ments ever Was, or ever can be loſt, 5 
men adhere to their duty. No worthy. 


 aQtion can be fruitleſs, 10 the agent, whats 


ever it may be in other reſpects. Not even 
@ piqus thought, or à benevolent wiſh, can 


all of ſome good effect. Moſt certain it is, 


ſever 4 man ſoaveth, that | 
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ery. virtue, every degree of every virtue, 
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Certainly turn to. account/ as. any improve- 


ment. In ſhort, ihe. largeſt. cannot be inek- 
| feQual, 1 the leaſt. fruitleſs. And the 
eaſe is preciſely. the ſame in relpect of 
1 1 

count, and by whatever reaſons determined, 
the great Governor of the world rewards 


the tighteous; the ſame reaſons and motives 


muſt. unavoidably induce him to reward 


them in proportion to the ſeveral degrees 


and meaſures of righteouſneſs. : Accordingly, 
we find this doctrine clearly ſet forth, and 
fully confirmed i in e: which, as it 
obſerves to us a. ger diverſity of gifts and 
_ talents among men, fo, conformable thereto, 
it aſſures. us of a great variety of manſions in 
the heavenly ſtate ; where the ſaints will not 
only be diſtinguiſhed, but differ from each 


. Fac conſider. Bo inward jor. or the 
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Weill crown it for ever, moſt evident it . 
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ments, can fail of a fuy ble and full effect. 
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immortal ſtate hereafter ; we may refer i it even 

to the deciſion of ſelf love, what is fit to be 
done, and how we ought. to proceed. Let 

. but conſider, for one mo ment, What eter- 

nity is, and how it will be enjoyed by che 
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And greater encouragement ii this is not 
to be expected, and ſcar 
1 Upon the whole, it appears from the FOR 

going conſiderations, that we have all poſſib þ : 
| ict with our Whole might, and 
ee.rert our utmoſt endeavours 1 inthe execution 
RD 1” 5 great concern; and indeed how -— Aj 
motives of greater weight ebuld have been ſẽ 
before us, ſeems very hard to conceive. 7 Ns 
meddle not at preſent with the internal obliga- 
tions of duty, and the pleaſing attractions of 
virtue itſelf: let the matter be 
wWholly on the foot of inter gl, and determined 
15 accordingly. If, relying on the aſſurances f 
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zaſon- and revelation, we firmly expect an 


faithful children of God; and then let us 
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tereſt lies, and our prin cipal treaſure ought to 
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how can we think any care too great in ſecun- 


= a bleſſed immortality? Since ſo vary 
much depends on our ſucceſs; our dil 
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but be well and wiſely. employed. 52 | 
God, and diſcharge our duty as penuri / 
as We can, is dangerous thrift ; ſince a partial 
eſtimate, a falſe reckoning, may blaſt all our 
dee, and ruin us for ever. And, ſetting 
this terrible danger aſide, we have further ö 


2 that ſuch. a way of Pproceeding 18 e 
moſt wretched huſbandry in the 


ſuch rule; but ſtrenu ouſſy contend, though 
the encouragements, at belt, be very ſmall, as - 
well as uncertain. Whereas, i in the caſe be- 
fore us, the recompenſe 1 is not only ſure, but 
| immenſely great. We have divine ſecurity _ 
for! it, that whatever good we /ow in this life, 

we ſhall reap ten thouſand fold in the next. 
And if ſuch an excitement have no effect on 
us, our perfidious hearts y us, and are the 
| greateſt enemies we can have. Such a an . 55 
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here mount. and. implied, ny i 
preſely forbidden. The generality of chril 
tians ſeem either net to know this, or not | 
to, regard it. For how. otherwiſe could they 
ſo. notoriouſly. tranſgreſs this branch of their 
duty? How prone are they, upon the 
ſlighteſt occaſions,. to judge rigorpuſly, and 
to think and ſpeak hardly of one then a 
Though they profeſs a religion that 
nothing but peace and love, and hs | 
eſſence of Which is charity; Neb a; ſpirit of 
diſaffection, cenſoriouſneſs, . an A Tanger, tac. 
often finds a way into their min — 
rupts their, tepapers,. and digen a. eee 
v frec vently. do. they, ſit i in judgment on 
one .another's, characters, traducing and vilij- 
fying whom they pleaſe, and when, they 
think fit! | As if ill words and hard ſpeeches. 
| Paſſed for. nothing; and no account Was to 
be given of them! Little courts of inquiſi- 
tion are ſet up, and a kind of tribunal exefted-. 
in moſt companies, where men's conduct is 
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examined, their actions are canvaſſed, and 
ſentence Is paſſed, according to.the humours 


_ and, inclinations of theſe oficious inquiſitors. 
Is, there any. ſubje& of conyerſation, more 
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. Aa, regular. way, cannot 8 ante, 2 
cCdommon level; then the only expedient left 
3 for diſtance Kine) diſtinQion, is to depreſs our 


= nei bours. It may be in our power to | 
E 5 though we be 1 not able to. exalt 1 
EO. _ tempted. to make 1 of the. a. mahets - 
=. before mentioned; to caſt a blemiſh | | 
tdeers, in order to make our own. 
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aſure, and provoking our cenifures. Me 


vatity cannot | 3 
fore we make a crime of it, and treat it ac- 

| dingly. Hence much opprobrious lan- © | 

| _ guage, and many injurious refle&tions;'and — _ 
we are therefore petulant, benforious, nd 
abuſiv are vain, arrogant, ana 
proud. t, from this corrupt fountain 
flows a great ſhare of thoſe. bitter Waters, 5 „ 5 > 2 

. which infe 1 and porn human 4 
Ins frequently gives ſuch Aa bent to the mind; RS 
and ſuch a bias to the judgment, that ſcarce © 
any evidence is ſufficient to counterpoiſe it. 
Diſlike and diſaffection are extremely apt to 
corrupt and pervert men's faculties Ther 
ſometimes blind their 1 and eine ; | 

| nor ſpeak dee p Their ae are „ 


n is. eg on; n, in their 
ts, the porſon of a/þs Fs we ev 55 Sach 
is the nature. of this perverſe, paſſion, that 1 it 
blots the faireſt characters, and blackens every 
thing it touches; turns honour i into ignominy, 
merit into miſchief, and virtue into vice. 
And When it happens to be accompanied 
with envy, it is till more turbulent and out- 
ageous. Envy heightens and enſlames it 
5 / where it is, and produces it where | it is not: 
gives it greater force, and a keener edge; 
and both together make men eager, and reſt- 
leſs, and furious, f in their perſecutions. The 
envious man not only grudges the proſperity 
of his neighbour but is oftentimes exceed- 
ingly n mortified and afflicted at the ſight of it. 
Being out of patience at his ſucceſs and ad- 
vancement in the world, hewickedly wiſhes, 
| and too often endeavours, to bring him down 
f again. If this be out of his power, and he 
cannot 5 his W 540 other way, 
he attacks his e YOO! _ At hi 
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xious arts bb yon de or Were, de * 
; mation, In ſhort, great pains Age taken, and 
„ all tudeavours uſed, 1 grati F an tam 


| Shari, probity, and jules. | 
N 7 A habit o F eenſo 2 


catifes. * 2 may ene, ah Taiiince 1 is, occa- 
50 by: fipertiuity of leiſure, and want of 
better employment. When men's time hangs 
upon their hands, their thoughts and tongues 
are apt to run adrift, and to wander from ob- 
Jet to object, from ſubject to ſubject, juſt as 


"If happens. And thus without pride, with- 


cout malice, without envy, they fall into this 
Practice, not innocently indeed, but inſenſi- 


Kix; ; it may be through mere wantonneſs, and 
for amuſement; perhaps to keep up conver- 


ation, and as. a help to diſcourſe. Hereby 


they are drawn into raſh judgments, cenſures, 


and reèflections, which are careleſsly thrown | 


about them; as the fool is repreſented in 


 Seripture, toſſing firebrands merely for ſport, 
As if idleneſs could give any man a privilege 
to be injurious! or impertinence atone for 
calumny and ſcandal! But, in fact and reali- 


ty, it often happens, though a ſeeming con- 


tradiction, that want of buſineſs makes mien 


buy bodies; and they rail and revile, be- 


cauſe they have nothing elſe to do. From 


this brief ſurvey of the cauſes and occaſions 
of raſh Judging and eenſuring, we may evi- 
dently perceive, that it always ſprings from a 
riginal, and very often 
rom ſuck; a one as is altogether baſe and de- 
teſtable, p 


mean and ignoble © 
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| TY ng of 1 it, which will appear in ſeveral | 
reſpects: ; for it implies great preſumption 
and impiety towards God, great injuſtice tor 
wards men, and great folly 1 in reſpe& of our- 
ſelves.— 
88 In ſuch caſes as we have been 
conſidering, no man has any right, any au- 


thority, to Judge his brethren. The Apoltle | 


Fig, It is an invaſion of God's 


ſpeaks of it with a kind of ſurpriſe and in- 


dignation : / ho art thou, fays he, that judgeſt 
another's ſervant ? To: Tor own maſter he Hand- 
eth. or  falleth. Whatever judicial powers 
may b 'be delegated t. to magiſtrates, and other ſy- 


eriors ; yet how does! it appear, that Private 


Chriſtians are ordinarily poſſeſſed of any ſuch 


right? Where do we read, that either judg- 


ment, or pengeance, belongeth unto them? By 


what authority do they fit : as Judges ov er 
one another? And not only 1o, but turn ac- 


| cuſers, and even executioners ? Not indeed in : 
| reſpect of men 8 lives, but what i is ſometimes 
92 8 equally dear, 75 their reputations. "Theſe are 55 
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But eee this Practice i i ; 


* divine attributes. Moſt certain it is, that 
we paſs judgment in many caſes, and on ma- 
ny occaſions, when we cannot poſſibly have 
any ground to go upon, or know any ching 8 
at all of the matter; unleſs we can ſee into 
men's hearts, and undenſtand their thougbis 
afar. . The goodneſs or badneſs of many 
actions depends on ſuch circumſtances as can 
only be known to God, and a man's own 
conſcience. As then we have no right to 
Judge; ſo, in many caſes, neither have we 
ability: nor can we pretend to it without the 
| higheſt arrogance and preſumption.— Again; 
cConſidering the goodneſs of God, and his gra- 
cious treatment of us all; how impious and 
ungrateful muſt it be to proceed againſt our 
fellow- creatures by quite contrary. rules! 
Have we not all the reaſon in the world to 
Follow, as far as we can, this divine example? 


_ plies a. kind of impious prerenſion to one 


And are we not obliged 1 in gratitude to ob- 


ſerve it in the caſe before us Has he ever 
exerciſed towards us ſo much patience, 5 
gentleneſs, kindneſs, and long ſuffering; and 
Hal we deal hardly, ſeverely, unrighteouſly, 
and cruelly with his ſubjects and ſervants, Fe 
iba Ver his {ig * and belong to his fa- 
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n benefactor But, F 1 
Secondly, This practice offoes? Oe mj ury : 
and injuſtice to men. This will appear by. 
conſidering the damage that is done by it, 
and the unrighteous and diſhonourable me- 


thod of doing it. Concerning the former I 
| ſhall only need to obſerve, that to rob men of 
their good names, is to deprive them of a 
poſſeſſion which is, and muſt be, highly va- 


lued by them. This is made natural and ne- 
ceſſary by the original principles of our minds. 


To which muſt be added, that, in reſpect of 


a conſiderable part of mankind, proſperity 
rom mn in the world depend upon reputa- 


To blemiſh their character is to blaſt 


thats credit; and both together amount to a 
damage of che deepeſt nature. And what 


greatly | heightens the injury is, that, in a 
great meaſure, 'it is often irreparable. The 
wounds which are made in men's reputation | 
are rarely and difficultly healed ; and when 


they are, yet they generally leave ſcars behind 
them. 


But to Proceed; this practice is 
not only injurious in its conſequences, but 
every way unjuſt in itſelf. Cenſorious per- 


ſons, 481 before took notice, often judge in the 


dark * 


1 


thi ings, Many Soom: a vain, or wanton, or 
perverſe. humour, without any grounds or 
evidence at all. Sometimes they -raſhly 
charge men with things that were never 
done; at other times find fault with ſuch 


actions as are perfectly innocent, and per- 


haps commendable. If any thing done have 
but a ſuſpicious appearance, a dubious outſide, 
or a diſagreeable circumſtance; this is com- 
monly enough for their purpoſe; they ſel- 
dom look any deeper, or enquire any further. 
What the agent's ain or intention might be, 
that they rarely either know, conſider, or 
care. And when they do happen to hit up- 
on ſuch points, as are Toth really facts, and 
really faults; they are ſo far from making 
fair and favourable allowances, that they fre- 
quently magnify and miſrepreſent ; ſwelling 
The account, increaſing the blame, and aggra- 
5 vating the charge, beyond all bounds. of ſo-—- 
0 brie V and truth. In ſhort, without regard- | 


, ing either evidence or equity; their uſual 


nice is to judge at large, to reflect at 
1 eacidoing and condemn at a venture. The 
- Notorious injuſtice. of ſuch proceedings needs 
no proof. They ſhew themſelves ſufficiently | 

ih 4 0 own naked een, ee it 
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1 not, ao the niquiey of it it; wit 3 ca = ty 
hen it comes home upon themſelves. When, ” 
ever falſe or groundleſs refle tions; are'thrown 
upon ſbem, they are ſure to complain in their 8 
turn, and as loudly as any. Might not then 
their on conſeiences put them in mind, that 5 
they ought not to do to others what they can- 
not endure ſhould be done to themſelves? 
If this be not reaſonable, it is impoſſible to ſay = 
what is. — But further; another circumſtance 
that renders this practice ſtill more baſe and 
diſtionourable, i is, that ſuch cenſures are uſu- 
ally thrown out behind men's backs; and | 
vented only for the moſt part in cloſe come 
munications and private ſcandal; and that in 
direct oppoſition to the law af: God, which 
denounces a curſe againſt. him who ſmiteth 
his neighbour ſecretly, And without queſtion 
the caſe is the ſame, whether he be thut 
ſmitten in his perſon or his Property: 'T ay, | 
his property, becauſe every man's name 
is his undoubted property, till it be it for- 
Feited. But to return : this cireumſtance can- 
: not ore: be a great aggravation of the crime 
peaking of. Thus attacking met at 
diſtane Pp and behind their backs, is like 
zünde children and cripples, ho are ut- 
{1 (RATE Lo | terly 5 Th 


One is brought” 


and ſentenced; 
2 > heard, or wed to ſpeak one 
word — wer own ; vindication. Open ca- 


t-thefts, and plunders 

in dhe dark. In fine,” ſuch a Practice is not 

_ doing great wrong ; but it is doing it in 

| eaneſt; vileſt, and moſt odious manner. 

_ ee, and 4 ly, As it is great impiety 
owrards God, and injuſtice towards men ; ſo 

we Ap further obſerve, "that it is . e P 
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of ourſelves. YE 
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a great variety of argu 5 
and conſiderations. But, at Preſent, Tt ſhall 
onfine* myſelf to that which is ſpecified i in 
my text; where the ill effect and miſchievous 
conſequence of this vice are plainly pointed 
at: Judge not, that ye be not Judged. For we 
: .* exprefely aſſured, that "with what. mea 
Hure we mate, "i hall te mie afured to ts again. 

Ik it be aſked by whom; the anſwer i ts, both 
- God in wan ; tho ou ph in 1 ſenſes 
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clear character himſelf, who m 


is only a ſmall matter, in comp: 


-e 5 zo man can pe er 10 to * a 


ſineſs to blemiſn his neighbour's. | That 
ſcandal which he deals in, thoſe . reflec 
tions which he throws about him, Will be 


ſure to recoil ſooner or later, and fall back 
upon his own head. In a word, an ill name 


is in fact, and ever will be, the fate of the 
cenſorious. Nor, in the nature of the thing, 
can it well be otherwiſe. But en 8: | 
follows. Raſh judging, and hard: phe 2 

not only expoſe men to the reſentment of 

their fellow creatures, but render them ob- 
noxious to the juſt judgment of God him 


ſelf; who has frequently declared himſelf the 
avenger of all ſuch unrighteous practices. 


Not that he will judge them unjuſtly, becauſe 
they have judged. others ſo ; but that he will 
treat men rigorouſly. or rently. ſeverely. or 


mercifully, according to the manner in which 
they have treated their fellow- creatures. The 


great Governor of the world will not fail to 
judge it in truth and righteouſneſs; let men's 

judgments be ever ſo unrighteous, or their 
provocations ever ſo great. But for that 


TH 1 31 


realon,. apd.c on, that . rn Hs, e 


and eee 15 nd great pry it , 


that it is not more and better conſidered. 


It would ſurely give a check to thoſe: licenti- 
ous thoughts and uncharitable ſpeeches; which: 

ſo much abound;——Donot all men ſtand in 
great need of favour, and compaſſion- at "a . 


1 what would become of the beſt of us? What 
mortal could ſtand ſuch a teſt, or abide ſuch . 
a trial? And yet in one another we not only 

mark, ſtrictly and ſeverely mark, zb bat is 
ami 1 but oftentimes blame what is not amiſs, 
and condemn the moſt innocent actions. 
The Scripture declares, that he ſhall have 
judgment gvithout mercy, who bath ſhewed no 
mercy. What then muſt they expect, who 
judge and cenſure their brethren after ſuch a 
manner, as neither to ſhew mercy, nor even 
_ juſtice ? What folly, what madneſs muſt it 
be, merely. for the gratifying of a froward 
humour, to forfeit the favour of God, and 
oblige him to ſhut up his loving kindneſs in 
_ diſpleaſure ?——Upon the whole, if we de- 
fire to be favourably judged, we muſt take 


hands of God? dent comes it then to Paſs, 
_ that; they harden their hearts againſt each 
other, and will, give 90 qua. N If God 
be errreme lo marꝶ aubat in dine amiſs, 


| heed how we Men On are apt to imagine, pot 
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is will enable us te 


uſion. 
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. and humility, though he one {JM 1 
85 | and the other a virtue of the 
be ſo univerſally familiar and common, yet 0 
: . to be clearly and diſtinctly underftood _Þ 
8 by very fem. The ideas of tl 5 which 5 
Tf Hy Prod = ern wg 
oy g in ſome re ſpects, and - 
„ 7. inconvenient 
very often inconvenient | 


to the cauſe of 


45 


”; reſiſts the ey and ds the ONE 


chat pride and humility may be eo 
| Either as internal or external. Interna! 


an immoderate and unjuſt. opinion of our 


210 5 0 pr and e 


e, and the 


5 — ere, in gs true 5 light would do : Them, 
more juſtice, and at the ſame time conduce 
to ſeveral good purpoſes, - l ſhall there- 


fore endeavour, in diſeourſing on theſe 
mores, 1 5 


GR To deſcribe and fix the charaQters 


here ſpoken of. And, 


Secondly, To give ſome account vy G God 


OM? 


Vit. e che FIR I ee 
nſidered 


pride conſiſts in entertaining and cheriſhing 


ſelves, and our own merits, abilities, ang 
perfections; in exalting and extending this 
favourite idea above and beyond the truth 
and ſwelling it to an undue Pitch in our 
imaginations. Or, in the, more emphatical 


Fords of ſeripture, i it comlifts i in taking r- 


ſelves 10 be Jomethy ing, when 10 "are. nothing ; 
180 
3 | Bs in thinking 9 = toes .not 1 1 
. ieee e 
1 xs . For 8 5 
A 1 
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virtue into an extreme, and there loſirig. It 3 


elf A. bool, or an 


A. 1 


a” too Sts 40 132 bounds of 
reaſon and truth; if not in practice, yet in 
notion and conception. It has been judged, 
that men's thoughts of themſelves can never 
fink too low; never low enough; that, in 
order to be eats. bumble, we muſt renounce 
all title; and diſclaim all pretenſions to every 


| thing that is wiſe and good ; acknowledg- 


ing our beſt actions, qualities, habits, and 
| diſpoſitions, to be, even in a literal enn 
nothing at all, or perhaps worſe than no- 
thing; and, Whatever we are, or may be; 
Whatever we do, or can do, is altogether 
vile and odious.— — Such a notion of hu- 


mility as this, - inſtead of ralſing and recom- 
mending. diſparages and debaſes * inſtead 
of repreſenting it. in its. OWN | enuine | and 
lovely colours, "renders | it unamiable, diſ- 


9 


agreeable, readful. This. is running the 
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true ſituation 


- _ 


be ſuppoſed,” that, in order to be 
i man j is obliged: to think him 

an honeſt man a . 
facher : reaſonable, nor inde 80 


x 
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and virtue no vir ue, if men could have 


them, and at the fame. time know no- 


thing, of them. Whoever is poſſeſſed of 
them, muſt be, in ſome meaſure, con- 
ſcious of his prize. If he magnifies it or 


.. over-rates it, then the caſe is altered, and 


not to be reconciled with humility; but 
neither humility, nor any thing elſe, can 


diſannul plain fact, and falſify men's per- | 


0 ceptions. Since then the humble man 


is under no obligation to depreciate and de- | 


baſe himſelf 1 in this. manner, nor can do it 


Ls if he would; what is it that conſtitutes bis 


true character, and wherein does his humi- 
lity conſiſt? TL anſwer i in the ſeripture-words 
before cited, i in thinking ſoberly. of himſel If, and 
not more highly than he ought .to think. That 
is, in judging of himſelf according to truth, 
and believing himſelf to be preciſely What 
che is. . For the foundation of this, and 
every other virtue, is and muſt be Truth. 
7 Here, perhaps, it will be aſked, how ſuch 
an idea, ſuch an eſtimate, as this, can be 
5 1 ety to denominate A, man humble, and 


7 diſtinguiſh | him as ſuch. . The anſwer is, 


* it A, man has = true r 'of himſelf, - 


let bim be proud if Bet can. ; "this ws. 
1 TH 1 wh 110 LS Ao . 
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ary conſequence of ſuch a knowledge. -/ 
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175 Hen we find that the vain and the ſcorn- 1 5 


ful, the proud and the inſolent, are com- 
monly ſaid, and indeed very properly, not 
to know emp. Whatever they may : 
know or ſee abroad, they muſt be ignorant | 
of themſelves, and great ſtrangers at home. 
Every man living might find - matter GHoogh | 
in his own | breaſt ; blots” and blemiſhes 
abundantly ſallicient to keep him'humble, if 
he would not play tricks with himſelf ; that 


zs, if he would not either wink at Tho. or 


throw them out of fight, or dreſs them up 
in falſe colours. So that humility and ſelf- 
knowledge are cloſely connected, and indeed 
inſeparable. There is no occaſion for any : 


man, nor does religion require it, to fink 3 in 
his own opinion below the. level « 


and juſtice; much leſs to be quite ! ignorant 5 


of his own virtue. If this were the caſe, 


humility and a good conſcience would . 


inconſiſtent things ; : and no ſpiritual. com- 
fort, or virtuous ſatisfaction, could ever be 
enjoyed. However, this conceſſion muſt 
de made, and it may be laid down as a 
reaſonable caution, that, in eſtimating our- 


| | ſelyes, we ſhould take aim below the mark; 
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becauſe ale bake aw” pinto of our- 
by ſelf- love. For this 


allowance ſhould always be made. Never - 
theleſs it ſtill holds good, that a true ſelf- 


with humility, 


ſelves are naturally and dontinnaihy mounted 
theretore a' ſuitable 


knowledge. 1s ſo far from being inconſiſtent 
that it is the me ny 
OF Meir; 9d ics ids 25 | 
_ Having. FI briefly ml into the 81 
ture of pride and humility, conſidered as 
internal, and ſeated in the heart; I pro- 
ceed to give ſome account of the external, ” 
which appear and ſhew themſelves in the 


outward behaviour, and lie open to the ob- - 
| ſervation of the, world. And here again 
popular opinion is ſubje& to err, and be 


miſled by. appearances. The inferior part 
of mankind is apt to look upon all kinds of 
pomp and grandeur with a ſuſpicious eye; 


and even to imagine, that ſome degrees of 


pride naturally cleave to high ranks and 
exalted ſtations. They ſee the great and 
the wealthy ſhining above them in higher 


ſpheres; and are too prone to look up at 
them with jealouſy, if not with envy. 


Sumptuous furniture, ſplendid entertain 
ments, and rich attire, appear very often 
in their eyes as marks of pride, and indica- 


Let of e But this r of Judging 


is, 


— 


pPortioned behaviour; that is, an appearance 
- ee the level of a man's Reet and con- 


. * 
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diſtinctions of life « . to be kept up, and 
order maintained, ſo, without queſtion, __ 
may be done, and often is done, very inno- 


cently. Superiority and pride, dignity and 
vanity, are quite different things, and ſhould 
not be raſhly confounded. They who are 
rich in poſſeſſions, may nevertheleſs be 85 
in ſhirit; and they who are high and great 
in the world, may yet be low and little in 

their own eyes. Pride does not conſiſt in 
obſerving diſtinQions, or wearing of 'orna- 
ments; or putting on of apparel ; but flows 
from the hidden man of the heart, and breaks 


out in quite other ſymptoms.” An humble 


ſpirit. may be concealed under a ſplendid 
garb and ſo may a proud heart be wrapped 
up in rags. As humility and pomp are of- 
ten ſeen together, ſo pride and poverty are 


not always ſeparate. Neither, therefore, of = 


the characters I am ſpeaking of, depends on 
theſe things; nor are they to be diſcovered 
either. by the uſe of them, or the want of 
them. The true indications of both 
reſult 34 men's actions, and appear in 
their conduct. What I have called external 
pride, conſiſts in an unſuitable and diſpro- 
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3 and that ſtation of life in Which 
Providence has placed him: when his ace TS 
tions and pretenſions are miſmatched; ; when 
he aſſumes a ſuperior character, and affects | 
to act a part in life that does not belong to 

bim; when he behaves inſolently and arro- 


Of Pri ae and Humility) 1 


gantly to thoſe above him, and haughtily 


and diſdainfully to thoſe beneath him: in 
ſhort, when in word and deed he diſcovers = 
an aſpiring mind, and a heart ſwelled with 
ideas of his own worth. And indeed where 

pride has taken deep root, it ſeldom fails 


to ſhoot up, and ſhew itſelf on great va- 


riety of occaſions. Where the thoughts are 
thoroughly poſſeſſed, they eaſily communicate 


a ſtrong: tingture both to words and actions. 
The very air and mien, looks and geſtures, | 
do not always eſcape the infection. Oſten- 
tation becomes natural, and the marks of 


ſelf- eſteem are ſpread through the whole 


appearance. The principle which lies at the 


root not only ſupplies and nouriſhes the 5 


ſtem, but ſhoots up into every branch, and 


feeds every twig. Hence the behaviour ſel- . 
dom fails to be full of bloſſom, . how little 


On the 


ſoever the fruit may anſwer. 


other hand, humility appears, when it does 


appear, quite otherwiſe; and its ſigns and 


; Wen are IT the reverſe... ot: diſpoſes men 


to 


4 


1 eln only what they are b ee 
to frame their be _— boy cee to 
their condition and ſtation in life: to 48 

the very part which Providence has allotted 


| them, | contentedly” and thankfully, without 


noiſe and parade, affectation and tumour. 
It inſpires them with 2 Juſt reſpect and de- 
ference to ſuperiors, and an eafy eondeſcen- 
ſion to inferiors ; makes them full of can- 
dour towards others, un 'of diffidence in 


themſelves ; deſtroys the very ſeeds. of 


prefumprion, and' plucks' up. confidence by 
the roots; not only ſets 2 guard on men's 
thoughts and imaginations, but governs Re 
very words, and ſeals up their lips. 

chort, let it ſuffice to ſay, in the Tau ip- 
tion '& this amiable virtue, that equity is 
its parent, and a whole train of * virtues and 
| graces its genuine offspring.— —Having thus 
given a ſhort account of the two oppolite - 


characters! in hep text, 1 proceed, in t YE, 0 


Second place, To give ine acebunt, as 
1 propoſed, why God reſiſts the former, 
and encourages the latter. And ſurely this 
muſt be very eaſy and 'obvious, from the 
odious nature of the one, and the i intri infic 
Worth and excellence of the other. We rea 
ns ſcripture, that” every one that i is 
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he moſt needs he be:on ya 3 * more N 
eſpecially. the two following: Firſt, as he 
is an enemy to truth, God's eſſential attri- . 
bute, and moſt ſacred perfection; in te 
maintenance of which, amon all rational 
creatures, his glo! conſiſts... Now pride is 
a direct violation ofa it from firſt to laſt; not 
only in its conception and formation, but 
in its after- growth, and through every ſtage 
of its. progreſs. The very foundation of it 
18 laid i in falſehood. The Proud man con- 
ceives himſelf to be what he is not; and 
takes all imaginable pains to fix and rivet 
the lie within his own breaſt. He conſtantly 
miſrepreſents himſelf to himſelf, and endea- 
yours to do it to all about him. He mag- 
nifies every good quality, and winks at every : 
| bag one, hereby forming a character in his 
— 9 imagination, which no way belongs to 
him. In like manner, his actions, his 
profeſſions, his demeanor in general, are a 5 
continuation of falſehood and a ſcene of fraud. 
He aſſumes thoſe honours and regards which 
he has no right to; puts in falſe claims, 
and exhibits counterfeit titles. In ſhort, he Y, 
du, 2 it were, a fictitious. Part in life; de- „ 
„ ludes whom he 8 and is, at 5 8 an 
wen in the bin. of God. ——And as 
oo he 
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wa oy Gai he: Whats 15 upon the 6 
order of the world. As far as men are able 
„ the perfection of the univerſe con- 
ſiſts in thoſe ranks and degrees, diſtinctions 
and ſubordinatious, which appear through- 


| to ju 


out, from the top of the viſible creation to 
the bottom; and, in all probability, are 
carried on e through the inviſible cre- 
ation above us. By gentle ſteps, and re- 
gular ſpecies, the Wa is continued from the 


jb reptile up to man; and from man 


. through a range of ſuperior. beings, immor- 
tal ſpirits, powers and Principalities, far 
beyond the reach of our higheſt conceptions. 


And not only the ſeveral ſpecies of crea- 


tures, but the ſeveral individuals of the ſame 


ſpecies have their degrees and diſtinQions, 


providentially ordained and preſerved, not 
only to anſwer the ends of order and re- 
gularity, but a great Waben of others both 


moral and natural. Thus we find it is 


among mankind, not only i in reſpe& of their 
natural powers and perfections, but le 


ranks, ſtations and conditions of life. 


even to us it is manifeſt, that e a. 


_ diſpenſation is not only juſt and beautiful. 


in "ſelf, but highly fitting and commodious, 
and even neceſſary, to promote the various 
5 puepoſen of ac to oppoſe this 


divine | 


— 
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be ginning, and 
ed it over all his works.” Since it was his 


| will to ordain it, it muſt be his will to have 
it maintained and preſerved; and by con- 
ſequence all invaſions of it, or oppoſitions to 


it, may be conſidered as acts of direct re- 
bellion againſt Heaven. And is not this 
manifeſtly the caſe of pride, diſcontent, 


envy,” and ambition? thoſe infernal vices," 
and the darling daughters of Lucifer! Did 
they not work his fall, and from a glorious | 
angel of light transform him to a devil? 
Was it any wonder, that God ſhould reſiſt 
his pride, and Denn his ambition, which : 
prompted him to rebel againſt the 'Moſt 


High, and withſtand his righteous decrees ? 
that the Almighty ſhould puniſb the  fout 


5 break in upon it, obſtruct it, or any way in- ö 
terfere with it, cannot but be highly offen- 
five to the great” Governor of the world, 
who appointed it from the | 


— 


Heart of this grand apoſtate, and bring down 
the glory of his high looks The fame crime | 
mim man is, in Proportion, equally'o odious and 
impious; and therefore inours a proportion- _ 

able diſpleaſure, and will receive a ſuitable 

puniſhment. Nay, in ſome reſpect it ſtands. 

charged with a peculiar aggravation. Pride 
= EP not made for man,” as the royal preacher 
| | 7 obſerves. 85 


. That i is, | es * fon many oo bs 


his character, ſo many infirmities to acknow- 
| ledge, ſo many ſins and follies to anſwer 
for, that it may ſeem ſtrange. how or which 
Way pride could ever ſteal into bis heart, | 
or even enter into his thoughts. If angels 


might be dazzled by the 4 of their own 


perfections, yet ſurely this is not man's 
caſe. Can pride kindle in corruption, or 


"A flame- of ambition break out of ſinful duſt 


and aſhes? Wie aſpire to great things; 6. and 


glory in our ſtrength and worth, who are 


a kin to the very worms, and deſtined for 
their prey! Can ſo low, ſo humble a con- 
dition, be a proper ſoil for pride and vanity, 
But to re- 


arrogance and ambition ? 2. 
turn; ſince the proud man Jiolates the order 
of the creation, diſturbs the harmony of the 


0 world, and reſiſts the ordinances of Hea- 
ven; it naturally followrs, in truth. and ; 
ng rightconfack,. that God will refit him, and, ; 
£ ſooner. or later, effectually humble him. 


On the other hand, the reaſon is no leſs 


manifeſt, why. he ſhould give grace 17⁰ the 
bumble, in whatever ſenſe the expreſſion be 


underſtood. If we. mean by it his general 


flavour and encouragement, and the bleflings 
thence atiſing, the thing can admit of no 
doubt. What more N e of bis 
f your ? 18 
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favour? What more " amiable, more excel- 
lent in itſelf? Humility and charity ever. 
ſhine with a peculiar luſtre, and are eml- 
nently precious in the ſight of God. If 
any graces in the ſoul of man are fit to be 
tranſplanted' into the regions above, it muſt 
be theſe ; which therefore will not only find | 
a a place in paradiſe, but be ve in 
perpetual bloom, and flouriſh for ever. Hu- 
mility muſt ever be a proper object of divine 
regard, as being effential to the heavenly 
fate, as well as moſt becoming and lovely 
in itſelf. Amidſt the numberleſs orders and 
degrees of the bleſſed, what enj joyment'c could 
there be for the proud, envious, and am- 
bitious, ſuppoſing them admitted? Their 
reſtleſs minds would extract miſery out E 
Joy, and turn concord into confuſion. But 
no difference of condition, no higher ad- 
| vantages, or ſuperior glories, will ever diſturb 
the humble - minded, or diminiſh their hap- 
| pineſs. Perfectly ſatisfied with their own 
portion of bliſs, they will look above them 
without regret, and view the whole. ſcene 
With perfect complacency. . And Jet, per- 
haps, among their own ſpecies, not many 
will be found above them. For glorioully 
will. they be exalted 1 in that day, and diſtin- 
Sed in a moſt N manner. Their IT 


a 84 1] 
— * N . 


op 


of. | the whole. 


4 wei elk absſemegt Kft + them up. God 3 
abundantly favour them, and in the moſt 


conſpicuous inſtances manifeſt his eſteem. 


In a word, they will find that pre- eminence 
which they never ſought, and be glorified 
publicly i in the fight of men and angels. 
Again, if by God's 
be underſtood the aids and aſſiſtance of his 


s giving grace to the humble, 


holy ſpirit, conferred in a" larger meaſure; 


this is alſo fact, and very ealy to be Bok 
counted for. As humility renders the mind 
_ peculiarly ſuſceptible” o 
and naturally qualiſies it for virtuous im- 
provement; ſo it more eſpecially entitles i A. 
to the ſuccours of e d and the influ- 
ences of divine p 


the beſt: impreſſ ons, 


On many accounts it 
is beſt fitted for the: e and habitation 
of God's holy ſpirit; which develli, and de- 


lights to dwell, with him hat: 15 e a Contrite 
and bunble ſpirit. fd 
Upon the whole, it is every way mani- 
feſt, that humility is a moſt powerful recom- 
mendation to the favour of God; who is 
ever beſt pleaſed with what moſt e Woes to 
the perfection of his creatures, and the good 
And certain it is, that no- 
thing tends more, either to the peace and 
1 of the e or the happineſs of 

individuals. 
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individuals. 

and friendly to ſociety, or better ſuited to 
he order and good government of the world. 
Strong is the bias of ſelf· love, and very 
powerful are all its affections. To. govern 
theſe, and keep them within the bounds 
reaſon and truth, as it is a conqueſt glorious 
in itſelf, and productive of the greateſt be- 
neſits to mankind, ſo it muſt needs be a 
ſacrifice highly 3 pleaſing 1 in the ſight of 
God. II ſhall conclude in the words of 
our bleſſed Saviour, the greateſt patron of 
humility, and the nobleſt th 
ever lived: Bleſſed, ſays he, are t. 
ſpirit, | for theirs 16 5, the 1 Ingo 5 of 
5 as if tl 


Nothing is. more favourable 
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Dear ly beloved, avenge not your; | ehyes, but rather OS 3 
Jive place unto wrath : for it is wwritten, ven- 


Feante 15 mine; 37 201007 repay, faith the Lord. | 


"HOUGH there be no law, divine or 
human, againſt the prevention of in- 120 


juries, or againſt the vindication of mens 0 
rights, properties, and privileges ; yet natural! 


religion diſallows, and tlie chriſtian religion 1 
rictly forbids, all revenge and retaliation. 
To guard againſt wrongs, or redreſs them © 
when done, is ſo reaſonable in iclelf, and, if  : 2 
men ſtop there, ſo inoffenſive; it is, more. 


over, ſo natural a privilege, and ſo eſffentialy 4 


Garuda to their well-being, that there ſeems 2" 


95 be no W the prohibition | of it, 5 iv 
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even to queſtion its conſiſtence mit the 5 
5 pureſt morality in the world. But redreſſing | 
„„ wrongs, and revenging them, are quite 
dAilifferent things, though too often confounded 
in practice. To defend ourſelves, we have 
all manner of right; but none at all to be 
judges in our own cauſe, and to puniſh evil- 
dcoers as we think fit. Whatever grounds 
5 we may have to demand juſtice, or ſeek re- i. 
paration; yet it behoves us to conſider, what 
my text informs us, and the whole tenour of 
Scripture. confirms, that vengeance is not ours; 
and therefore we muſt not pretend to repay; 
muſt not attempt to return evil for evil, what- 
ever inhuries or W we 1 have 
| received, 

By going Place unto wrath, we are not to 
underſtand a ceſſion or ſubmiſſion to the 
violent attempts of injurious men, as ſome 

bave interpreted the words; for it is not the 
: torath of man that is Here meant, but the 
wrath of God, as plainly appears | from me - 
reaſon annexed, The true meaning there- 
fore of the Apoſtle's 8. direction is manifeſtly | 
this: when you are injured, think not of re. 
taliating; ; but refer yourſelf and your cauſe to 
the righteous. Governor of the world, to 
Whom TOON RNS, and who will 3 * 
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Eil its fuck. retribution as truth and 


Juſtice require. 


That vengeance is due to n bet the 


| Apoſtle i is ſo far from denying, that his words 
plainly imply it, and his doctrine is built on 


that very foundation. That Inj! juſtice and 


villainy, injuries and outrages, are things of 


ill-deſert ; that they neceſſarily infer guilt, 
and by conſequence render men obnoxious 


to puniſhment, are points univerſally known 


* 


and confeſſed. That they who do evil ou ght 


to . ſuffer evil, ſuppoſing no ſatisfaction Pate | 
is an eternal truth, rooted in the very natures | 
of things, and obvious to all underſtandings, : 

———The queſtion therefore is not, whether 


vengeance ought to be executed on evil- 


docers; but by whom ? More particularly in 

the caſe before us, whether by the perſons 
themſelves who are aggrieved and wronged, © 
or by the ſupreme and univerſal Judge? 
And this we find decided in my text; 5 7 5 


removes it entirely out of the hands of the 


former, and appropriates it to the latter. 
Vengeance is mine, I awill-repay, ſaith the Lord. 
In order to diſcover the e of this de- 


” —_— ſhall conſider it, e gg 


Fi Fi, In reſpect of men, whoa are forbidden, 


. 15 


— 


„ in a a private capacity rn to execute 
. vengeance on one another. | 
| Secondly, In relation to God, wth expreſily 85 


claims and appropriates to himſelf the execu- 
tion of vengeance as his ſacred e 5 


Fig, Condeming men, it il de ſufficient 
to ſhew, that they are neither commiſſioned, 
nor qualified, to interpoſe in this matter. 

1 5 Had they any ſuch commiſſion, they muſt 
have received it from above: but no ſuch - 
commiſſion appears; nor do we find any in- 
ſtance of the delegation of ſuch an authority. 

I am here ſpeaking of private Chriſtians ; 
though, in ſome ſenſe, the limitation is need- 
leſs. For even the authority of the civil ma- 
giſtrate is by no means of the ſame kind 
with that we are confidering, His province 
is to guard the community, and protect his 
people as well as he can, from injuries fo- 
reign and domeſtic; ; and, when committed, - 
to redreſs them as much. as may be, and 
Ts make uſe of all juſt and proper means to pre- 
| vent them for the future. Theſe are the 
aeends of his office, and the grounds of its in- 
miturionn, i dy conſequence, the meaſure 1 
ol his authority. But this is not the retri- 
bution ſpoken of! in my text; to which of- 
5 fenders are mill. 5 abnoxious, notwithſtanding: 
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| any nga inflicted « on them by the magl- 
ſtrate. Many crimes are not cognizable by 

"the civil power; partly as they belong not to : 
his office and juriſdiction, and partly as they - 
are, in a great meaſure, undiſcoverable by 
bim. And even of thoſe which come under 

his R and are within the bounds 


„ GE OP 


imperfeaty, and, > by conſequence, not in- 
dunimhments. Such judg- 
6 ments and ſuch puniſhments are to be re- 
ceived at another, and a higher tribunal. In 
the mean time, * is ſufficient for human ru- 
lers to deal with criminals in ſuch a manner, 
as tends moſt to the protection of ſociety, 
and · may ſtrike a terror into evil-doers. Further 
_ than this the power of human legiſlators can- 
not extend; and therefore, properly ſpeaking, 
vengeance js not theirs, And if not theirs, 
much leſs can it be aſcribed to private men, 
Who have no pretenſion, no 1 for any 
Tock commiſſioorn. 
We may go on to obſerye, chat 38 they are 
not commiſſioned, ſo neither are they quali- 

_ fied to avenge themſelves. Nay, they are actu- 
ally diſqualified in ſeveral teſpets, ——Sup- 

poſing we were allowed to puniſh the injuri- 
dus, and to return evil for evil; by what rule 

5 Would we proceed ? 000m we not ta have a a 
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| the meaſure of his crime. W 


kris regard to the degrees af their - Aw 
and the meaſure of their guilt? Withqut this 


| we could not be capable of inflicting. puniſh- 5 
ment in due proportion. And yet this is 


ite above our reach. We: are, and muſt be, 


entirely ignorant of many circu mſtances, 
'whereon depends the nature of p men's ; s actions; 


and which greatly conduce to mitigate their 
Vrongs, and extenuate their guilt. "What a ap- 
pears outwardly, : and paſſes before our eyes, 
that we perceive; : but the internal ſprings « of 
action, the hidden thoughts, and ſecret pur- 
poſes, and real motives, are out of our ſight; 
. and however we may ſearch, And it inquire, and 
examine, we are forced to fit down wh mere 


Fi 1.3% 


it, — it Proves 1 79 "hes he 
intended. It may be he was drawn into the 
commiſſion of it inadvertently, haſtily, ant 
through a ſudden ſurpriſe, or by the inſtiga- 


tion of {ome powerful paſſion, Theſe, a and 


many other circumſtances of the like nature, 
__ ought. to be known by us fully ; and diſtinQty, 
in order to judge the offender, and compute 
Vithout ſuch a 

nowledge 1 we could r nexyer paſsa A juſt ſentence; ; 
and might perliaps commit greater WIOngs, 


i * 25 HF 6 execution of our feptaner, Nan we had 
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15 3 
ever een | Bit ſuch a knowledge w. 7 

8 we capable of it; and 
"BY. © rute of a moſt elſen- 
an gern a ier diſability ariſes 
from that ſelf-bias, that ſtrong partiality in 
his own favour,” which! are natural to the 


. 


. — „ 7 25! : 


mind of man. Hence it is that we are pet- N 


petually diſpoſed to magnify very much every 
wrong that is done us, which generally ap- 
pears high and heinous on that very account, 
Whereas, had it been directed elſewhere, it 
might have been judged by us very inconſi- 
derable; and perhaps we ſhould ſearcely have 

ſeen it, "if we had not felt it. Very ſmall 
offences are ſwelled into grievous injuries 


| and monſtrous indignities, merely. by being 
| viewed through the glaſs of ſelf- love. And 


yet when we have committed injuries our- 
ſelves, we readily turn the other end of the 


perſpective, and [diminiſh them almoſt into 


nothing. Suppoſing then that we were U- 
cenſed to retaliate wrongs, and be our own .. 
avengers ; it is-eaſy to ſee what would be the 
, conſequences of ſuch a partiality. ' Whatever 


evils we received, we ſhould be apt to return 
double and treble, and puniſh every aggreſſor 

- beyond all bounds of equity and propor- 

tion: eſpecially conſidering the additional In- 

1 een of pony” which x "ou 1 80 
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operate at t the Fu ume, gil _ Tl 55 
ace ſtill further. If we followed the firſt 
impulſe, and took counſel of our anger, as 
we ſhould be prompted to do, were we allow 
ed to avenge ourſelves; what! room would 
there be to expect N us either merey, or 


moderation, or juſtice In order to diſcover 
the real demerit of injurious actions, they 
ought to be conſidered by us coolly and ſe- 
dately; their circumſtances to be weighed, . 
and their principles fairly examined. But i 16 
it likely that men ſhould take ſuch ſteps, or 
ſtay to deliberate ſufficiently, when provoked 
into rage ? Or. that they ſhould think to any 
good purpoſe, when they are ſcarce capable of 
thinking at all? Would not vengeance, if 
committed to the truſt of paſſionate mortals, 


appear like a weapon in a madman's hands? 


A weapon ready to be employed on all occa- 
ſions, juſt as anger directed and indignation 
prompted. If men avenged themſelves dur- 
ing the firſt heats ↄf reſentment, they would 
| puniſh 1 in the dark, and retaliate at random, 

running very often into all the lengths and 
. exceſſes of blind fury. And ſuppoling it de- 
layed, through want of opportunity; ; if it fer- 
mented in the breaſt, till at length it ſubſided 
in hatred and ill-will, the conſequence might 
2 as 1 ng. the evils 'returned 
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1 3 : 0 NIE as 7 3 75 man 1 
wel not righteouſneſs, and i juſtice, but al- 
7s 0 bſtructs it, well may we conclude 


8 on this account likewiſe, unfit for 5 | 


the exerciſe of ſuch a PIs and the execu- 
. Hop of ſuch a truſt. „ | 
But though, as Fre ears, we are 3 
authorized nor qualified | for this. purpoſe; 3 
and can never attempt ĩt without an invaſion 
of the divine prerogative; yet ſince we are 
too often guilty of ſuch a preſumption, in 
oppoſition to all law; both divine and human, 
it may not be improper to ſhew briefly, that 
as we have no right in the caſe, ſo neither 
have We _> Jult pretence to tranſgreſs i in 
this partic) And indeed reaſon is ſo far 
from eee it, that 3 it condemris- it 
utterly on ſeveral accounts. Are we eager 


and forward to call da to an account, 


and puniſh thoſe 'that have wronged us with 
ſeverity and rigour ?- Certainly we in to 
. well affured of our own innocence. If, 
on the contrary, we are guilty, and Lon 1 
wendy treſpaſſed againſt our neighbour in 
word or in deed, muſt we not deſire and 
Aud in need ourſelves, of clemency, indul- 
gence, and forgiveneſs? Can any thing then 
be more contrary to reaſon and equity, than 
ae to execute vengeance on others, while 
i 1 „ 
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at the ſame time we are deprecatipg chat 
which is due to ourſelves ?' Are we not quite | 
ſhameleſs, as well aß unjuft, if we refuſe to 
deal with others by the ſame rule and meaſure 
that we aſk and expect i in our own caſe” — 
But further ; though we had never done any 
wrong, and yet received much; Aill revenge 

would be moſt unreaſonable. - Fe or however 

we may have been injured, what reparation, 
what benefit, could we propoſe to ourſelves 

merely by returning the evil? To ſeek re- 

dreſs, where it fairly ean be bad, is agreeable i 
to our intereſt, as well as to equity: but 
What are we profited by making men ſuffer 
for ſuffering ſake? The utmoſt that can be 
alleged i in this caſe is, that we hereby gratify 

a certain paſſion; but it is a corrupt, unnatural 
_ Paſſion, and, inſtead of promoting our happi- 
neſs, tends to deſtroy it. It is the voice of na- 
ture and reaſon, as well as of religion, that the 
communication of good is better in itſelf, abſo- 
lutely better, than the production of evil. And 
this holds eternally true, in reſpect of our ene- 
mies, as well as our friends. Whatever their 
demerits may be, however injurious they have 
been; yet to contribute to their miſery purpoſe- 

1y and wilfully, is an action always vile, un- 

reaſonable and deteſtable. It is not only loſing 
| _ labour, as no e can e come b it; 
but 
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but it ! is aging a diabolical part, and defeating & 
zs far as in us lies, the great end of the' crea- . 
tion. In confirmation of this we may fur 
ther conſider, that the practice of revenge is 
highly detrimental to ourſelves, and perni- 
cious to the public. It robs men of the peace 
and tranquillity of their minds; introduces : 
8 ſuch diſpoſitions, and cheriſhes ſuch pathons, 
as are the bane of all true happineſs. be 
plucks up by the roots thoſe virtues and graces, 


which are the perfection of our minds, and the 


glory of our nature; and, inſtead of them, 
Plants: and, nouriſhes fach rancorous affections 5 
as naturally and neceſſarily lead to the worſt 
kind of miſery. And as it privately poiſons 
che breaſt of thoſe that encourage it; ſo it is 
publicly moſt injurious, peſtilent, and fatal. 
It weakens authority, undermines government, 
i and tends directly to diſſolve all civil and fo- 5 
cial obligations, As far as it prevails, f it re- 
duces men, I will not fay to a ſtate of nature, 
| but to a wild, lawleſs, and- brutal condition; 
promoting and perpetuating ſtrife and con- 
tention, broils and quarrels, barbarity and 
bloodſhed. In ſhort, it corrupts ſociety to 
that degree, as to render it a curſe inſtead of 
a bleſſing; and, if it generally took place, 
would produce uch diſquiet, diſorder, and 
keene as to N lolnudes and defarts a 


more 


* 


more 1 1 —This_ Tilt 
be ſhewn, and ſet. forth at e 3 Var 3 
-baſten to the. 5 


7 5 
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Second ching bibel 089 To confider | 
vengeance,: and the execution thereof, as God's 
peculiar prerogative, which he aſſerts. wy 
appropriates in my text: vengeance is mine; 
I will repay, faith the Lord. We have al- 
ready ſeen, that, in our bands, f it is folly in 
the deſign, madnels in the execution, and mi- 
ſery in the event. We turn it into rage and 


revenge, and render! it altogether unworthy 


of a rational agent. But in God's hands it is 
perfect reaſon and unerring wiſdom; it is 
juſtice and righteoufneſs mingled with mercy, 
and founded on eternal truth. He recon- 
ciles it with clemency, lenity, and long ſuf- 
fering; with infinite benevolence, and bound- 
Teſs compaſſion ——His right to govern the 
world, and execute e ſentence on evil- doers, i is 
founded not only on creation, and the rela- 
tion thence arifing ; but on bis infinite per- 
fections, natural and moral, which qualify 


him, in all reſpeQs, for authority and domini- 


on, and conſtitute him, without a rival, zhe only 


Potentate, and univerſal judge. As ke" hath _ 


full power to do whatſoever he pleaſeth in Bea. 
den and in * and to Loch all things ta 


"9 
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bin 7 nothing being able to 76% bis will, 
or interrupt his counſels ; ſo his knowledge 
and wiſdom, his juſtice ant goodneſs, are en- 
tirely anſwerable. If men, as we have ſeen, 


are diſqualified to execute vengeance by ig- 


* 


norance, partiality, and paſſion, God is not 
only abſolutely free from ſuch impediments, 


but poſſeſſes, in the higheſt degree that is 


poſſible, thoſe powers and perfections which 
are the very reverſe thereof. His En. 


leage is without bounds, reaching and pierc- 


ing through the whole univerſe. All the | 2 
actions of his creatures lie naked and open be- 
fore him. He feeth in ſecret, and darkneſs 


 hideth not from him. His eyes are in every 
place, Beholding the evil and the good. He 
2 fearcheth all hearts, and aber Pantech all ima- 
ginations. Every Principle, every purpoſe, - 
every motive that enters into the mind of 
man, or ſtirs in his thoughts, is by Him 
8 clearly ſeen, and exactly comprehended. He 


vie ves the very formation of fin, and the firſt 


8 conceptions of iniquity; knows the ſtrength ; 
of every deſire, and the force of temptation ; 
beholds the workings of affection, the opera- 


tions of inſtinct, and the kindlings of paſſion; 3 


_ is perfectly acquainted with the preciſe mea= 
: L ſure and proportion of each man's knowledge, 
dis e . rarage) ; "on, „ 'of 
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is. of ſongs, = 


the ee or compliance of the will; what 
endeavours are uſed and exerted, and what 
means are neglected and omitted, in the 


whole conduct of the mind, and the courſe 5 


of its actions. In ſhort, not the leaſt move- 
ment in the heart of man can be concealed or 


covered from God's all-ſearching eye, who is 


abſolute and perpetual light, without any dark- 
neſs at all. Hence he muſt needs be, in all 


caſes, poſſeſſed of the fulleſt and cleareſt evi- 


dence; and, by conſequence, ſo far thoroughly 


| qualified to judge his creatures, ——Conſider 
we then, in the next place, his juſtice and 
righteouſneſs, which both reaſon and revela- 
tion aſſure us, is without allay and without 
blemiſh: Of all paſſions he is entirely void; 
his whole attention and regard being fixed on 
the directions of right reaſon, and the dictates 
of truth. On the ſame account he can have | 
no "temptation, no. inducement to partiality 1 
ſince he muſt ever approve and diſapprove by 
the rule of right, and the real worth or de- 
merit of his creatures. Accordingly the 
Scripture every where repreſents him in this 
light; repeatedly aſſuring us, that God 5 15.90 


— . / * 


reſpelter of perſons ; that he accepteth not [the 


perſons of princes, nor regardeth the rich mare 
than the poor; for they are all the work of his _ 
bands. Whether he be bich or Fs conſpicn- > 


ous 


: 


— 
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3 Of Revenge. „ 


1 ous; or. robſcure,: no man can be in a e of 


divine vengeance without real guilt and cer- 


tain iniquity. On the other hand, Wherever 


there is vice and villany obſtinate eee 
rigible, though. hand join in hand, the wicked 
hall not go unpuniſbeu. No power can ſecure 
him, no honours or. dignities protect him, 


No. riches buy him off. According to his 
works ſhall he infallibly be judged, without 


= any regard to rank or worldly diſtintion.— 
Laſtly, as God is omniſcient, and ſupremely | 


juſt, ſo he is alſo of great. goodneſs, which 


endureth continually.” He is not willing that 
any ſhould periſh, but that all ſhould come to re- 


pentance. His juſtice is tempered with mercy, 
and mingled with loving-kindneſs. Chats, - 


he is not ſevere nor rigorous, not extreme to 


mark what is done ami 63 but patiently wait 


eth, that he may be gracious; and thoſe that ſin- 
5 cerely reform, he will moſt abundantly pardon. 
Wherever there is room for it, he is well 


pleaſed to withhold his vengeance; and in 
every caſe makes all poſſible allowances that 
right and truth will admit, He knows our 


frame, remembers our frailties, and weighs 
our infirmities, never e 


ecting to reap where 
5 has. not A or- requiring. beyond what 5e 

Ven. —Certainly. then, a Being ens 
t 0 with fu ach Powers and perfections = 


ee 


vail, and flouriſh for ever.— 


. oY e 


| thoroughly fitted to govern the world, 1 


judge its inhabitants; to puniſh the impious 
and diſobedient, and execute vengeance on 
evil- doers. And execute it he will, in righte- 


> ouſneſs to all; in mercy to ſuch as are ob- 
jets of mercy. And thus he will proceed, 


diſtinguiſhing finally the righteous and the 


wicked, not only to promote the ends of go⸗ | 
vernment, but in order to the perpetual 
maintenance and manifeſtation of right and 


truth. This reaſon requires, and herein his 


. - glory truly conſiſts, as well as the common 
Intereſt of all rational creatures. 0 


The ſum of the foregoing dodtrine 1, that 5 
men ought not to think of avenging them 


ſelves when injured, as having neither autho= 
_ rity nor capacity to execute it; or any juſt 
grounds to deſire or endeavötr it: but that 


the great Governor of the world, to whom 
vengeance belongeth, and who is poſſeſſed of. 
all powers and perfections, i is fully capable of 


this divine province, and will, on the juſteſt | 
grounds, and in the moſt equitable meaſures, 


repay the wrongs and crimes of his creatures ; 
that truth and righteouſneſs may finally pre- | 
—What remains 
then, but that human wrath give place to di- 
vine; and that whenever and however he 1 may | 


be rod, we wt be refer wir? [Ring ; 
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. l —Iẽ; 
to this A perde judge; who is able and 
willing to redreſs all wrongs in his due time.— 
I shall only add, that, however men may injure 

or treſpaſs againſt one another, we are all ſuch 
. heinous offenders againſt God, that we have 
much more reaſon to employ ourſelves 4 in ſup- 
palicating his merey and pardon, than in ſeek, 
ing vengeance againſt our fellow-creatures, 
Dare we hope far his forgiveneſs, while we are 
— meditating miſchief for them, and forming 
ſchemes of revenge? Our hope will furely be 
cut off; and we ſhall incur the doom pro- 
nounced wt the Wees, He 43 have eme 
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HE auſterities of John the Baptiſt, | 
and Chris humanity, | entleneſs, 
and condeſcenſion, were alike diſagreeable 
to the malicious Jews ; and 2 25 put a con- 


1 4 b Saviour to t hem, 6 came 2 7 


ther eating read, nor drinking wine, and ye 
ſay be hath a ae I. —=The Son of Man is 
come eating and drinking,” and he ſay, 
gluttonous man, a! 

Fublicans 


Fnners.” Then follow the words 


2 wine-bidber, a friend of 
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Tt pg Wiſdom is juftifed of all ber 
. it ſomewhat Sean: wh | 
ther "ef words are to be looked upon as 
à a continuation of the Jeriſb cavil, or whe- 
ther they contain Chry?'s reply thereto. —— 

According to the moſt common, and, a 
it ſeems, moſt natural. interpretation, our 
Saviour animadverts upon the foregoing ob- 
jections: ; as if he had ſaid, Though many 
of the Jews are fo froward and fooliſh, as 
to diſlike the appearance, and cenſure the 
proceedings of me, as well as my fore- 
runner; yet the fitneſs and reaſonableneſs 
thereof is and will be diſcerned by all wife 


men: by all who are fo wiſe as to lay aſide» 


- Prejudice and partiality, and ſeek the truth, 


in the love thereof, with ſrmplicity and ſin- 


eerity. As this fea of the words appears, 
in a more eſpecial manner, worthy of the 
ſpeaker, and offers no violence to the ori- 
Sinal; it ſeems to have been preferred, and 
commonly received upon good grounds. 
Without regard therefore to ſuch other con- 
ſtructions as the words may admit, I ſhall 
confine myſelf. to this, and conſider the ob Lg 
e contained in chem. | = 


N A, With. e to that Shay & 2 
_ the 


3 


. nera, to which i it may y vey ly de ext en Wo. 


1 1 am to 8 abe obſe vation 
With reſpect to that calumny of the Jene, 
Which more immediately pe ene, it. Our 
bleſſed Saviour, probably for ſuch reaſons as 
I eam going to mention, did not think fit 

to conduct himſelf, in his behaviour among 
men, by thoſe rigorous and ſevere rules 


_ which Toby the Bapiift followed. And if he 


had, he had fill - incureed, cenſure and re- 


proach, as John did before him. But he 

choſe to converſe among men in a more 

| miliar manner,; with gentle: 

nmneſs and affability; not ſhunning public for 

deieties, but mingling indifferently, as q 
ion required, with all degrees and diſtinc® 

lions of men. He did not affect any need- 

{eſs ſingularities, but readily complied with 

any innocent cuſtoms he met with. And 

| - ſociable. diſpoſition, - this co 


humane anf fa 


mplacency of 


behaviour, the perverſe Fews miſconſtrued | 


o far as 70 ter our blefled Saviour with 


levity and licentiouſneſs. But how ground- 


[leſs Was the. charge A the deſign of his 


* 
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coming 15 Wr world W to patronize | 
the ſect of the Phariſees, and-to propagate 

her. righteouſi neſs, it would indeed have 
been hard to account for the conduct we 
are ſpeaking of. But his views and inten- 
tions were widely different. He never 
intended to ſet men an example of pride 
and arrogance, unſociableneſs and inhuma- | 
nity, or to inſpire them with a contempt 
of their fellow- creatures. It was no part of 
His deſign to looſen the bands of ſociety, 
to alienate the hearts of mankind, and ſet 
them at diſtance from one another. On the 


contrary, his aim was to unite, to reconcile, OE 


to endear them to each other: to make 


them kind and benevolent, courteous and 5 5 


tender-hearted ; to ſtrengthen ſociety, to 
promote univerſal good- will, and knit man- 
kind together by all the ties of love ane 
charity. And, during his ſtay upon earth, 
he conſtantly both taught and practiſed acG- 
cordingly. Thoſe "affable compliances and 
condeſcenſions therefore, for which the Jews 
reviled him, were only exerciſes of huma- 
nity, and inſtances of that good-will towards” 
men, which in him was univerſal, and 
Which he endeavoured to promote and pro- 
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have civilized the very Phari iſees themſelves, 
- had their hearts been ſuſceptible of any 
impreſſions of humanity.——But further; 
| g though our Saviour (as we find) aabondily 
withdrew, from the crowd, and retreated into 
privacy, thereby ſetting men allo an exam- 
ple of religious retirement; yet his main 
buſineſs was to be wanted] in public. He 
came to reform the world, and teach men 
_ their duty; a work by no means conſiſtent | 
with conſtant ſolitude, On the contrary, 
It; obliged. him to appear abroad much and 
often, to frequent places of public reſort, 
and even to ſeek. occaſions of converling 
with all ſorts of men. And that he might 


1 655 7 find a readier Way into their minds and 


5 underſtandings, and Prepare them for the 
reception of his doctrines, it was alſo re- 
quiſite that he ſhould take proper methods 
olf gaining their affections. And how could 
this be. more effectually done than by 
Rs Bo: gracious compliances, arid that oblig- 
. demeanor, / which gave occaſion to 
he Fewi/h flander ? Nothing is more 
5 popular, nothing more engaging, than a 
willing conformity to the common uſages | 


| , cuſtoms 00:1 men. And accordingly this : 


R 4 on 1 


oby the wiſer Part of nankind, in 
alli ſuch cuſtoms, as are neither eondemned 
by any law, or contradicted by riglit reafon. 
Nor can this juſtly be thought any way 
unworthy even of ſo divine a perſon a 
our bleſſed Saviour, eſpecially conſid. Ing 
' thoſe great and good ends which he had in 
view. Again, as the doctrines which our 
Saviour had n. 40 the miracks whidh 


ads. it ee e for him to appear 3 
in public, and that upon various occaſions; 
for by. this means he had amore: frequent op- 
Portunities of manifeſting his divine power, - 
and that in ſuch a manner as was moſt agree- 
able to is gracious intentions. He -4vent 
, about i doing good, not only to the ſouls '6f 
men, but alſo to their bodies 3 thereby ; 
doubly proving his amiſs from heaven, 
in diſplaying divine goodneſs, as well as 
power. In purſuance of theſe ends, it was 
neceſſary for him to be often with the mul- 
titude, and to converſe with men publicly 
at all times and-ſeaſons. And by being pre- 
dent with them, even at the hours of res: 
freſhment, he found fit opportunities both 
-of working miracles, and apps: __ | 
Kinds of benefits. He : | 


is Besreuy inftru ens, 
and, When they wanted food, made a mira- 
3 3 proviſion for them. Bat they fur 
cher: objected to him, his converſations wth - 
Jer" and ſinners. Which objection : 
neells no other anfwer than what our 
Saviour himſelf has been Pleaſed to give it: 
bey that be while need not a phyſician, but 
«hey that are fick. An unexceptionable an- 
ſwer, even ſuppoſing thoſe ideas were juſt 
Which the objectors had conceived, either 
of the publicans or of themſelves. But 
indeed the Phariſees ſeem to have wanted the 
aſſiſtance of the great phyſician of ſouls, no 
deſs than the publicans. And if greater re- 
gard was ſhewn to theſe than thoſe, the 


| Gel theirfooT with hi 


_ reaſon'is plain. The one were humble and 


tractable, the other proud and perverſe ; 
the one conſcious of their own unworthi- 
neſs, the other puffed up with 2 Fround> | 
leſs conceit 'of extraordinary merit. In a 


Word, the one capable of reformation, the 


ther 1 in a great meafure incapable. — Thus 
it appears how [little reaſon there was for 


that charge, to which my text is an anſwer. 

The wiſdom of our Saviour's conduct would 

not fall to be juſtified by all that were tri ly 

_ awiſe, howſoever'i it might be condemned, * 
the fooliſh. —But I proceed, 


8 To conſider” the declaration in my 


text abſtractedly oaths that: 1 was the 
_ vceaſion of it, and to extend and apply it to 
the reception of Chriſtianity. And without | 
doubt it is juſtly. applicable thereto: it 
does indeed hold true of all manner of wi bs 
dom, and therefore is generally expreſſed; 
and might be conſidered and treated of ac! 
cordingly. But to nothing can it fo fitly 
and properly be applied as the Chriſtian 
religion (not only as it was ſpoken by the 
Author of it, but alſo and chiefly) becauſe 
it was purely the unwillingneſs of the Jews 
to acknowledge Chrift and embrace his doc! 
trine, that made them ſeek out for ſuch 
cavils and oby ectionis as we have been conſiæ | 
dering. It is probable therefore our Saviour 
had an eye to this in the anſwer he made i 
them, and accordingly. laid down ſuch an 
_ obſervation as implied a condemnation of 
their infidelity.— That low and humble 
condition wherein Chri if appeared was 16 
' contrary to the wiſhes and ſentiments of the 
Jeu, that many of them could not bear the 
thoughts of his being the Me/Fah, and ſeemed 
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reſolved to reject him at any rate. They 1 


had ſet their hearts upon a quite different, > 
| perſon; even one who, according to their ” 
imaginations, was to come among them with 
great pomp, power, and dignity ; ſubdue 
their a reſtore their 1 and re- 


wy 
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| eſtabliſh 3 5 "To: n Chrif . th 5 7 
neither did nor could expect any thing of 
this, in a literal ſenſe ; and therefore ſet . 
tdemſelves againſt him with all their might, 
and all their malice. And as the humility 
of our Saviour 8 appearance was the great 
ohjection and impediment in his life- time, 
ſo was his crucifixion afterwards; and that 
not only to the Feu, but even to the Cen- 
tiles. For thus we find, that Chrift cruci ified - 
vas 29 the Fews a fumbling-block, and to the 
_ Greeks fooliſhneſs ; the latter takii 
52 as well as the former. But had cither 
the one or the other been the chi 
"wiſdom; had they been as wiſe in pane 
as they affected to be in appearance, they 
ud certainly have had very different ſen- 
timents. They would not only have juſti- 
| fied the Chriſtian diſpenſation, but have ad- 
mired and adored the wiſdom by which it 
was conducted. Had the great La giver of - 
| mankind aſſumed the form of a prince, ae- 
cording to the inclinations of the Jes; or 
that of a philoſopher, as the Gentiles ſeemed 
rather to imagine and deſire, the Chriſtian 
„faith had wanted one of the ſtrongeſt foun- 
dations on Which it reſts. Hereby colour 
would have been given its enemies to MX ” 
___” in che one 8 the ſucceſs. ode. 
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252 | 1 ——— . 
was oving to ſecular power and authorir 
and, in the other, to the arts of human 
eloquence, and the prevalence of learning. 
—— Whereas, according to the method that 
was really choſen, it is evident that it was 
not of men, but of God, by whoſe Power  . 

and Protection it ſpread and p 
amidſt all the diſadvantages it laboured 
under. Our Saviour not only thought fit 

to appear himſelf in the manner above 
mentioned, but cheſe for his apoſtles men of 
the loweſt ſtation, and deſtitute of all thoſe 
gifts and] talents, which, humanly ſpeaking, 
ere requiſite for the accompliſhment of their 
great work, Nevertheleſs they ſucceeded. in 
a moſt aſtoniſhing manner, thereby giving 
the world unqueſtionable aſſuranee of the 


truth Ae Boſpel, ane 
| Author. : 1 
The os of Chriſtianity were not. ally 

Aeg, but ſtill are, and ever will be, abun- 
Adantly . ſatisfactory to all wiſe men; nor cant 

modern unbelievers any more juſtify their 
undbefief than the infidels af old. Thoſe 
teſtimonies wherean we rely, though not 
equal to the e IR of ſenſe, yet cannot fail 
of ſatisfying all impartial men. The ſwift 
_ Progreſs and propagation of the gaſpel under 
wt n 3 amidſt all the 
N "difficulties _ 


(90 


ad the nr ban Its | 


ulties a ar e Pr can him | 
ha of z as it is a proof of the truth of the 
goſpel, which the firſt Chriſtians only lived 


w ſee the beginning of, ſo it may be looked 5 


| 115 as almoſt equivalent to thoſe evidences 
ſenſe which they enjoyed; as a ſtanding 
d perpetual miracle, which, together with 
« accompliſhment of certain prophecies, 
was to remain viſtble throughout all ages, 
and be a never-failing confirmation of. the 
truth of Chriſtianity. I have not time to en- 
large on this copious ſubject, and ſhall there- 
fore only offer the following conſideration, to 
ſhew the great reaſonableneſs and wiſdom of 
believing. Either God has revealed his 
will to. mankind, or he has not. If he has 
revealed it, even a deift will not deny 
but it is contained in the goſpel, as know 
ing this to be upon all accounts infinitely | 
; ſuperior to any other religion on earth 
that is pretended to have come from heaven. 
He will readily grant, that if he was to re- 
ceive any revelation, it would be this, as ap- 
pearing to him more worthy of God, and, 
by conſequenee, more likely to have come 
from him than any other that he ever heard, 
of, On the other hand, ſhould it prove true 
chat God has not revealed his will to man- 
. HIRE upon this 1 ſuppoſition, a good. 
e e 


59 
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| Ehiriftian' 18 ende at ee Fob if hag 18 n 
. * revelation, then the only true religion muſt be 
the light of nature, and the reaſon of men's 


own minds. Now the Chriſtian religion 18 ſo 
perfectly agreeable thereto, that a good Chriß- 


tian, in proportion to his goodneſs, muſt have” 


as well- grounded hopes, and as fair a proſpect 
as any man upon earth. All the difference 


would be, that he has been miſtaken as to 


Certain matters of fact, which were no hin- 


drance at all to the doing of his duty; : ſo far 


from it, that they were a great furtherance to 
. Thus we ſee a good Chriſtian is cri 


even ſuppoſing. his faith erroneous. But 
of this there is no danger at all. The 


| proofs of our faith are ſo clear and full, chat, 
if they fail 125 our faculties are not to ) be. 
truſted. 


Having thus briefly de the propo- 
ſition in my text with reſpect to the belief of 
Chriſtianity, i it may not improperly be applied 


alſo to the practice of it. For though this be 


our higheſt and greateſt wiſdom; yet has it 
very many adverfaries, who are ready to ob- 
ject againſt it upon all occafions. Many, 


who acknowledge the wiſdom of believing in 


Chriſt, are yet inſenfible of the wiſdom of. 


| 5 obeying him; though he himſelf has aſſured 


ou that the former avails nothing without 
7 | the 


; the latter. When men are once in Venda 


EY its Kid 


7 


to their ſinful luſts, and ſenſual inclinations, 
their underſtandings are darkened and de- 


praved, and they become blind to their own 
true intereſt. Their own evil ways ſeem right 


| 1 them, though the end thereof be the ways of 


1 ey cannot, nor will they diſcover 


| any, wiſdom in denying themſelves preſent ſa · 
tisfactions, for the ſake of ſuch advantages as 
are future and inviſible. Their wiſdom is to 


mind this world, and make the moſt” of it, 


without troubling themſelves about another. 
| And if they be told, that virtue and religion 


: conduce more than any thing even to the hap- 


pineſs of this life, (they can believe and conceive 


7 nothing of it. The ſenſual man can reliſh 


nothing but the delights. of ſenſe, and per- 
ſuades himſelf it is the wiſeſt thing he can do 
to take his fill of them. To tell him of the 
pleaſures and benefits of temperance and re- 
var is to ſpeak to him in a language that 


he does not underſtand, In like manner, 
tell the unjuſt man of the wiſdom of inte- 
grity, and the folly of fraud ; ; tell him, that 


| thoſe crooked paths, wherein he is enaged, 


lead to his ruin; and that, how plauſible and 


profitable. ſoever they may ſeem at preſent, 15 | 
_ they. will prove pernicious. in the end, he 


Will Sire no > to f ſuch. words, but 
ä . perhaps 


a 5 


8 


e eee with derifion.- And 
the like may be ame other kindotmicks. 
edneſs into which mer have plur 
felves——ln thort, virtue has no charms 
in the eyes of wicked men, how amiable 
ſoever it may be in itſelf, Their minds are 
ſo corrupt, that folly: pee wien to 1 


and wiſdom. folly. 


ged them 


But, ee it ke with theſe men, a <7 


wiſdom of religion is juſtified of all her 
children. The virtuous and religious man is: 
perfectly convinced that he has choſen: the. 
better part. His innocence and his virtue 
yield him much greater and truer ſatisfaction. 
chan can poſſibly be met with in the ways of 
vice and ſin. They perpetually fill his breaſt 


with the moſt ſubſtantial comforts, and give 


Him that peace and tran quillity of mind 
_ the world can neither give nor take 
IT That conqueſt which he has gained 
over 55 hls luſts and paſſions is preferable in his 
ſight to the moſt boundleſs liberty; and he 
finds it infinitely better to let his reaſon bear 
rule, than to follow the ſwing of his appetites 
and inclinations; He is ſo far from „ 
it a ſlavery to confine himſelf to the rules 
of right reaſon and religion, that he believes 
and acknowledges it to be the moſt pen 
eee knows he is pern 
2 


fob is uſe tons 1 this. 5 


| = | 4 vorld. ; but he will not give them his .hea to 
nor ſet hi 
| _ will he make uſe of any en methode to ob- 
tain them. Not all the wit of man can con- 
Vince him that there is any folly in honeſty, 
or any wiſdom in craft. He believes that 
men loſe. more than they get by the arts f 
fraud and falſehood; and ſhould they gain the 


. Whole world by them, yet he conſiders how 


1 Hack 7 uy be profited, if they loft their own 
_ fouls. In ſhort, as he believes wickedneſs 
_ every way deſtructive; ſo he doubts 1 not but 
godlingſi is profitable for « all things. But the 
chief ground of that ſatisfaction which. re- 
| dounds to him from the diſcharge of his 
duty, is his conſciouſneſs. of the favour. of 


8 God, and his expectation of thoſe ineſtimable 5 
rewards to which he is e entitled. He looks 


forward into futurity, not only without fear, 
but with joy and confidence. In a word, he 
thoroughly approves the choice he has made, 
and his conſcience is ever congratulating him 
upon that account. And if he be thus pleaſed 
and ſatisfied here, what will he be hefe es A 
Though the obſervation in' my text be (as we 
| have TI: undoubtedly | true in this world, 
yet it will de in a moſt remarkable manner 
verified in the next. Kew n much virtue is 
N '\ : oL, II. L 8 e n 8 * F * 1 | | 


an! 4 
* 1 


8 affections them; much leſs | ; : 


458 — and ite. Mikes, | 
ſuperior 10 vice, every wiſe man perceives, 
even at preſent, in a good meaſure; but at 
| the laſt 1 he willbe more e ſenſi- 
| pong: will tag: by 1 juſtifies: in „ 
fight of men and angels. Heaven and Earth 
will reſound with the praiſes of it, and the 
Judge of all the earth will applaud it openly 
in the moſt diſtinguiſhing manner. How 
will the good man be then tranſported with 
the ſenſe of his own happy condition! With 
what joy and exultation will he behold Virtue 
triumphant, and Vice hang down her head! 
On the other hand, with what ſhame and 
confuſion of face will the wicked and diſſo-— 
lute appear! Yhen they ſee, (according to the 
words of the ſon of Sirach) the righteous fand 
mn great Boldugſi þ fore the face of | ach as made 
no account of his labours. hben. y ſee: it, they 
all be troubled æbithʒ terrible fear, and be amaz- 
ed at the firangentſs of his ſabvation— And they 
 Tepenting, and groaning for anguiſh of ſpirit, 
Hall fay within ibemſelues, this is he whom we © | 
; fometimes had in derifion, and a "proverb of re. 

- proach, We, fools, accounted bis fe madneſs, 
And bis end 10 be apithout honour. How is be : 
mumbered among the children 9 0 and. 25 

e is among the A 
CEP . may 3 pos what has been 


-_- 


n generale n 
en ne depended en. We Tee the. 
children of wiſtom are appealed to, as the only 


Proper judges of v And ſince it is 
| biit teo evident, that à great majority of 


mankind cannot pretend to that character, it 
muſt be very improper- and very unfafe, to 
truſt to their notions. Common perſuafions 
and m opinions are very often er- 
roneous. It is not therefore by the ej but by 
the judgments and ey eee wat 
we are to be direccet. e eee, 


tuous man has tio reaſon to het dite rage 

upon the account of thoſe calumnies and re- 
proaches which wicked men may throw upon 
him. He has the approbation of all wiſe 
men, and that is abundantly ſufficient to 
counterbalance the cenſures of the fooliſh. 

If our bleſſed Saviour himſelf - could - not 
eſcape the ſtroke of evil tongues, ſurely none 
of his followers will wonder at the like treat- 
ment. When we conſider how inoffenſive, 
how amiable, how excellent virtue is in it- 
ſelf, it may ſeem ſtrange it ſhould ever meet 
with any enemies. But then we are to con- 
| ſider withal, that wicked men behold it with 


diſtempered eyes and depraved underſtand- 5 


; Hg ewes it . appears from 
| WY 8 ; 5 8 2 5 1 our 
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acknowledgment which the Prophet 
| the u earchableneſs of God's 
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5 - ovidence; or rather a concluſion whi 6 
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— be, draws 2 — certain myſterious diſpen- 
N in, part 


| er. . In other. places of 1 


of men; which expr 
nothing more 
flavour, and * 8 
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The Oli * 4 Inprfiion 
# thoſe ſpiritual. conf 


and tranquillity of men' 8 minds chiefly ” 
depend. But the words before us have 

a different meaning, and ſeem Principally 
to point at the obſcurities of divine provi- 
dence, at the incomprehenſibleneſs of God's 

Ways and dealings with the children of men; 


and that not only upon the account of he | 


infinite perfections of the Deity, and the 
weakneſs and imperfection of our own un- 
derſtandings, which renders us incapable of 
comprehending his works and ways; not 
only, I ſay, upon this aceount, but alſo upon 
another, . which ſeems plainly intimated. in 
my text. For the expreſſion of God's hiding 
 bimfelf implies a deſign, ' an intention of 


concealing from men ſome things concerning 


himſelf, which they are even in this like ba- 5 


pable of knowing, The prophet's meaning 
ſeems to be, that, in ſome caſes, God pur- 
poſely withholds from us chat k ght which- 


our minds are even at preſent able to re- 


cCeive; and that, for l wiſe ends, * 

. Chooſes ſometimes to obſcure himſelf, ra 
cover his deſigns from our fight, and throw 
8 a cloud over his proceedings. e RE | 
In diſcourſing of oe words, 1 an, 5 


Fi, Enquire n more « particulay how ind _ 
in 


ä 


= "gf 0 8 dere, W 
reſpecte may be faid to be „ 
God hs Hider Bla 7-7 „ 
Secondly; Endeavour to give fore fate a6 TY 
- tory! W ra wo this matter ZE 


| WY TIER to equi: Kew FR in hat 
reſpects God may be ſaid to be 4 God that 

bideib hinfe If. Becauſe we cannot ſee God, 

nor perceive any thing of him by 6ur ſenſes, | 


we muſt not therefore conclude ' that he 


Bides his exiſtence from us. As God is a 
a he muſt neceſſarily be invifible and 
imperceptible. This is only a conſequence 
of his nature; and therefore he cannot be 
faid ro hide him Fin this reſpect, or 
this account. And indeed the Welz of 
30d is ſo far from being hid, that nothing 
is more manifeſt or mores evident. If we 
make uſe at all of our underſtandings, we 
muſt” believe that he is: nay, we muſt be 
certain of it, and more certain than of any 
other thing whatſoever, Nevertheleſs, though 
the being of a God be thus evident and 
eertain, yet, in reſpect. of his nature and 
attributes, his counſels and operations, and 
his proceedings with the children of men, 
the declaration in my text will be found re- 
mar kably true. That this may appear more 
clean ty 2 Oye Eſhall conſider „ 


8 * 95 F, 


1 rere of God's Set eng ape. py 5. FTA Ke 
Second ly „In r elation to his — Hip „„ 
Fit, The works of God may be 1 


dee as threefold, ui. Works of Nature, 


Providence, and Grace; of each of which 
I ſhall ſpeak briefly in order. I begin with 
his /Forks. of Nature, and ſhall enquire how 
and wherein God may be ſaid to have hid 
himſelf in reſpect of them, — Could we 
ſurvey the whole creation, and examine it 

from one end to the other; as we ſhould 

every where find the effeQs. of almighty 
power, ſo. we ſhould. diſcover. in every in- 
ſtance marks and proofs of the moſt con- 
ſummate wiſdom. . And yet, _ netwithſtand- 1 


ing God's power and wiſdom are thus con- . 


ſpicuous in his works, they ſeem, in ſome - 
ſenſe, concealed. and. covered at the 1 


time. The hand of the divine Anificer 1 er, 


always to be found; but when it is found, 
it appears. as it were, wrapt up in ſecond - 
cauſes; inſomuch, that though. - attenti 

enquirers fail not to diſcover it, yet 1 he 
careleſs and inconſi derate eaſily overlanl3 it. 
Such power and {kill are. employed in the 
formation and growth of animals and vege- 
tables, as were ſufficient to exerciſe the 
minds of the wiſeſt men to all eternity: 
and yet thoſe who look no ay ber than the = 
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2 eres to them to WN it. e A 
= conducted and 


5 by by the creatures —— Turn the eyes 
5 of an ignorant or anthinking man to the 
5 POR of the earth, and aſk him, how it 


: comes to paſs that they f ſhoot up, and grow, 55 
_- and arrive at maturity in due ſeaſon? he 


Will anſwer, that it is the nature of them fo 


to ds. He imagines they operate of 


ſelves, and never conſiders that hidden power 
and virtue to which they owe their ſeveral _ 
alterations and improvements. Not only the 


fruits of the earth, but liring creatures, and 8 | 
even we ourſelves, ſtand in continual need 55 
of the Creator 8 aſſiſtanee. For in Bun, 208 


EIS. x» 


: a” of nature, 105 natural powers; but 1 tg 


What are they? Nature is nothing mare than 
the will of God, and ſecond cauſes only 1 in- 


ſtruments 1 in the hands of the firſt. When : 


we fay, that the operations of creatures are 


natural, we cannot rationally mean any. thin 


elſe than that they: are agreeable to the 


Creator's laws; to that order and method. 


494 tho ſeveral rules which he has reſpe&- 


| wwely 


a 3 — 
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| sf ings, fo nd and e 5 3 5 


0 derful a manner, that what 3 is done by the 0 
28 | es to be done 


11 ee | be. ee thing 5 
It is he that preſerveth man e. ; 
and in uvhoſe hand i the foul of every living 
| thing, and ibe breath ef | all mankind. But 
3 all things are thus actuated by God, 
e nothing is done or carried on without 
his concurrence; yet how ſecretly is all this 
performed, and how does he, as it were, 
Bid biniſelf from common obſervation'! This 


we ſind in a moſt ſublime manner expreſſed 'T 
by Job in the following words: O that F © 


. knew, ſays he, where I might find him ! Be- 

Bald I go forward, but he is not there; and 
backward, but I cannot perceive him. On the 
left hand, where be doth. work; but I cannot 
behold him : be hideth bing on the "Pu 5 
| * that T canto fee him. 


auh And this 8 holds 3 1 
true in feſpect of the Works of Providence, 
as well as Nature. Nothing leſs than the 


fame infinite wiſdom that made the world 23 


Is capable of governing it; and accordingly . 
we are ſure it is thus governed. But yet 
chere are many providential di ſpenſations 


very dark and myſterious, and which have : 


| puzzled and perplexed the moſt conſiderate | 
men. Thus, for inftance, before. immor- 5 


1 had been pleaſed to hide himſelf from him, 


tality and a ne fate. were. e fully brongbt : 
0 light by the goſpel, we find nothing was 
harder to account for, than. that good men 
ſhould ſo often fall into miſery and diſtreſs, 
— while the wicked proſpered and flouriſhed 
in their iniquities. It was evident from the 
| ligbt of nature, that the former were well- 
pleaſing in God's ſight, and the latter an 
|. abomination: and yet. theſe ſeem to be 
favoured, and thoſe diſcountenanced. , This 


it was that added ſuch a grievous ſting to thes 


calamities of righteous Job, and made him 

break out into thoſe pathetic complaints be- 

fore cited. Conſcious of his own innocence, 
he could. not imagine what it was that had 

| pulled down upon his head ſuch heavy mis- 

| fortunes, while bad men were eaſy. and 
| happy round about him. All that he was. 
able to conclude from this, was, that God 


and leave him in the dark. We find alſo, 


chat this difficulty gave a great deal of _ 


L diſturbance to the pious P almift. He ac- 
Enorrledges, that, upon ſeeing the proſperity * 
of the wicked, his feet were almeft gone, and 


other ie men habe ſtumbled at this mat- 
| Nothir ng g indeed i is more Sf. than for, men 


— 


bis fleps bad well-nigh ſlipped. And "many 


9 
n 


| mA 5 who were OY diſobedient 


tions which we only ſee a part of, and 
that oftentimes a very ſ ſmall one. Were we 
able to view the chain from beginning to 
end, that which now appears confuſion, 


ve ſhould then diſcover to be the exacteſt 
_ "order and regularity: But, alas! we ft 

dom ſee more than a few -broken links; 
and, bein g thus ſhort-ſighted, it is no won. 
der F we be often puzzled and confounded : 
and as our incapacity is one reaſon, fo 
another may be drawn from the doctrine of 


my text. God is often pleaſed purpoſely 
to hide his counſels, and to throw a cloud 


over his proceedings, and that for wiſe ends 


and reaſons, as will appear afterwards. 


' Thirdly, The third ſort of divine wor] ths 

| propoſed to be conſidered, is works of g grace; . 

wherein alſo we may obſerve various diffi- 
culties. In the Few ;/þ diſpenſation we find 
the fave ours. of Heaven, and the privileges of 


revelation, confined to this one people, ex. 
eluſively of the reſt of mankind; and a peg = 
ple too of the moſt froward and untractable 


and 


to bewilder Weine in the! mazes of " = 
vine | providence. Upon ſeveral accounts 
God's judgments muſt needs be unfearchable, * 
and tis ways paſt fading out. It is impoſ- 

ſible we ſhould comprehend thoſe e 


) £ 


aur religious Knowledge, > 269 
nd rebellious towards God, and who pro- 
yok 4 I him to. diſpleaſure by continual provo—- 
cation Nevertheleſs they were 3 5 

time 05 diſtinguiſhed fron 1 

Find, who were permitted tf in dari + 
and from whom God might be ſaid fo hide 

5 humſelf; 3 ſince they only enjoyed the dim light 

of nature, and were obliged to follow the un- 

certain dictates of their own minds. It is 
true, indeed, that the Jets, notwith anding 
their conſtant intercourſes with Heaven, 
were not fully and clearly enlightened. Such 


- revelations. were only re, them as beſt 
1 1 ſuited the ends and purpoſes of that diſpenſa- 5 


tion: _ things were wrapt up in' types 
and ſhadows, and even ſome of the chief doc- 
_ .trine: 1 religion were ſuffered to remain ob- 
ſcure, and never fully brought to light till the 
arrival of the goſpel. And here perhaps 
it may be thought the declaration of my text 
cannot extend, or hold true any further. For 
phatever obſcurities might attend men's na- 
tural reaſonings, and the imperfeQions of the 
Moſaic diſpenſation, yet it may be thought 
they are all removed by the goſpel. That 
there, inſtead of hiding. God has maniſeſted 
hüimſelf in the cleareſt manner, and diſcovered 


tao us his own perfections, as well as our duty. | 


0 _ 1 N chat * we find 
e | 75 . 5 | | ES us a. 


there great light in reſpec def | theſes Poian, 
as well as a beten min of the grear 
octrine of immortality and a future ſtate, 
* mankind chiefly” wanted; yet never- 
theleſs my. text is applicable even to this 
ſtate ; only in different reſpects, and under 
different conſiderations. Though the wiſdom 

and goodneſs of God be there more abun- 
dantly manifeſted; yet even ftill, how un- 
ſearchable are his counſels, and how incom- 
prehenſibly myſterious i is the whole proceſs 
of our redemption That the 'Son of 
. God ſhould come do on Heaven, and, 
as it were, hide himſelf in our frail nature; 
that he ſhould ſũbmit to the loweſt condition, 
and the humbleſt cireumſtances; that he 
ſhould condeſcend to endure Hinge and re- 
proach, calumny and contempt, inſults and 
outrages, appearing in all the varieties of 
diſtreſs; in a word, that for us men, and for 
our ſalvation, he ſhould live ſo wretched a 


life, and, after all, die ſo painful and ign 1omi- 


nious a death! — This, T ſay, may be Jokes” 
upon as a myſtery that will always continue 
ſuch as paſſing all human n ene! I Tt 
ſprung from infinite wiſdom and e 
and perhaps nothing finite will be e ever able 
to e it. 4 F 


5 


# 
* 


an. 


* 


e 2s ale feline an ten | 
Pee in reſpect of God's works, ſo it will 
appear the fame in reſpect of his word; 

Where we find many things obſcure, and, as 
che apoſtle himſelf acl 
underſtood. We have good reaſon indeed to 

believe, that all neceſſary things are plain rag 
clear, whether relating to faith or practice 

which is ſufßeient to anſwer any Sen 
chat may have been raiſed on this head. 

Nevertheleſs, though fundamentals are thus 
ſecured, there are many doctrines and paſſages 
of Scripture, and thoſe, no doubt of eonſider- 

able importance, which muſt be allowed to be 

of difficult i interpretation, and wherein the 
holy ſpirit may be ſaid to have hid himſelf, 
and concealed his meaning; ſometimes in 
ſuch a manner as to be impenetrable to the 
moſt learned and moſt diligent; elſewhere 

| deeply, yet ſo as to require induſtry and im- 

| partiality,——FÞor in truth we are not to ſup- 

| Poſe that the Scriptures are difficult or obſcure 
by chance; de ner cg may perhaps be owing 
to miſtakes: of copies, ænd ſomething to a leſs 
perfect kr e en of languages, cuſtoms, or 
che like. But if theſe impediments were 

fully removed, many difficulties would doubt- 
| Jeſs remain. For many ſuch occurred to 
thoſe who "SYN themſelves to the inter- 
ff ee | 


10wledges, hard to be 


"tho chareh, and — — ould. not ariſe 
from errors in tranſeribing, nor any other 


ſuch hindrances as latter ages are apt to com= 
plain of. There was then, as well as now, 
great differenee and variety of explications, : 


in reſpect of divers texts; from whence. it is 
natural to conclude, that the true meaning of 
"thoſe texts was not plain, obvious, and clear; 
but, on the contrary, ambiguous and obſcure, 
and of doubtful interpretation, —And 
where the meaning of texts is ſufficiently 
plain and evident, they often. contain ſuch 
truths and doctrines as we are not able to 
comprehend: ach profound truths as baffle 
all our conceptions, and diſappoint our moſt 
_ diligent enquiries. They are propoſed to 
our underſtandings, as uſeful to be known 
and ſubſervient to the purpoſes of religion; 
but not deſigned to gratify our curioſity. | 
We find ourſelves obliged to acquieſce in a 
general belief. Whenever we attempt to 
account for them, or to dive into the manner 
of them, the ſearch is fruitleſs ; and we di. 
cover nothing but our own' incapacity, and 
the weakneſs of our faculties.—Having  chus 7 
enquired how, and in what e the 
— ſaid to be e J 
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Second . To con: er briefly wht ac 
” count is to be given of this matter. To give. — 
a full account of it, is what cannot be pre- „ 
tended to without arrogance and preſump- 2d 
tion. Many good and wiſe reaſons there 5 1 
may be, into which we cannot penetrate. + 
Neverthelefß s there is one general ſolution 
chat both Reaſon and Revelation ſeem to ſug- 
av ; and which alone may be ſufficient to . 
ſatisfy any impartial mind. If then it be 
aſked, whence ariſe the forementioned obſcu- 
rities, and why may it be ſuppoſed, that G 
Bides himſelf in this manner from the children 
of men; the anſwer is, for the trial of our 1 
faith, 18 the exerciſe of our virtue. We are 
not to learn that this life is a fate of dlſcipin q, 
2 a ſcene of probation; and, by conſequence, ; "9 
we are to expect ſuch dealings and diſpenſa- „ 
tions as are ſuitable to ſuch a ſtate. A full 
al nd abſolute certainty, in reſpect of the great 
ttruthbs of religion, would, in x great meaſure, 
compel men to be virtuous. It would lay 
ſuch a weight upon their wills as would 
ſcarce leave it in their power to chooſe. and 
determine freely. Or if it did, there would 
be no merit in ſuch a choice. In our pre- 
ſent cireumſtances, as virtue is laudable, ſo 
| faith is virtuous. Every man is s praiſe-wor- | 
YN - thy, who regulates his judgment" in ſuch a 
= i Vox. H. Rn 1 15 manner bo : 
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. manner as is eee to 5 a evidence 5 
. who, diveſting himſelf of all prejudices, wit 5 
examining things impartially and attentively, 5 


always ſubmits to the faireſt appearance of 


truth, and follows the beſt light that he is 
able to diſcover. in a word, vrho judges in 
an unbiaſſed manner, and is directed and de- 
termined by evidence alone. To proceed 
thus, in ſpite of any temptation to the con- 
5 trary, whether from without or from within, 
is to act worthily and wiſely, and conforma- 
ply to the reaſon of their on minds; and, by 
conſequence, muſt contribute to et men 
acceptable to their Maker. And this i it is in 
our religious enquiries, that conſtitutes a true 
faith, and renders it virtuous and praiſe- wor- 
1 thy. To believe blindly and without grounds, ” 


can never be pleaſing to God, becauſe it is 


repugnant to a. rational nature. On the 
other hand, to believe what we. kee, or what 
we are. infallibly fure of, can have no worth 
5 in it, becauſe it is neceſſary and unavoidable. 15 
Should God continually manifeſt himſelf to 
the children of men, as he did at Mount Sinai, N 
in thunders and lightnings, and all the vi- 15 
ſible glories of that appearance: or ſhould he 
reveal himſelf to every man's mind in ſome 
| ſecret, but irreſiſtible manner, explaining to 


N the e of his rovidence, and 


1 


* 


e 5 giving: him. full ee a A Ws i. = 
5 55 ment, and a life to come: ſhould he further N 
1 kim a clear view (as far as man's cape. © 
city would admit) of his own adorable ex- _ 
cellencies and perfeQions, and the unſpeak- ä 
able : happineſs, that muſt ariſe from the en ]ĩ?7 r 
Joey ment of him: ſhould: God, 1 fay, reveal. 1 
| and manifeſt himſelf i in this manner to every 
- man's mind (as undoubtedly he might if ſ e 

ft pleaſed), what would be the conſequence. . 

of ſuch a manifeſtation ? It may be trulR 

| _ faid, indeed, that there would be ne ſuch, - i 
= mus as infidelity left in the world; and it 0 
may as truly be ſaid, that neither would „ 

_ + . there be any faith left. The truths of reli 1 
gion would then take full poſſeſſion of mens 
minds; but certainly there would be no 
pPraiſe, no merit in their giving an aſſent which; _  : 8 
| _ they could not poſſibly refuſe. And as faith | 
. would thus be deſtroyed, ſo virtue in el! 
1 . would be greatly impaired and diminiſhed. 7 
| — Inftcad of being led to their duty, men 
+ would. then be driven... The motives to. 

perform it would be ſo ſtrong and powerful, „ 
that] it may be queſtioned whether any would © 
„ able to reſiſt them. Thus virtue would 
loſe its nature, or at leaſt be very mack: de. 
| | inet: For as there can be no virtue wit. 
out free We whatever 1 impairs the EA 
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| be indueed | - bean virtue 


"aan and reaſoriable in Ill, wal tel * 
_ conformable to the will of God. But con- | 
—_— fidering the frailty and corruption of our na- 
Ss ture and our preſent circumſtances, thele - 
| conſiderations are not always ſufficient to ſup- 
= port men in the performance of their duty. 
- God was pleaſed, eee to ſtrengthen and 
reinforce” them by the and Were 
| tions of ' a future reward. Aud very pro- 
peer chis motive was in the way we end in it 
prepoſed, to influence and inclinè men ee 
and bring them into the paths of virtue. 
But if, inſtead of *va/bing by faith, men were 
to walk by fight; if, inſtead of well-rounded , 
hopes, they had had infallible certainties, - 
obedience would have been a neceſſary ching, 
„ n Wells e debe eva On 
£ to have departed from their duty. | 
2s virtue cannot in many caſe 


8 


aſes be de de 
without a well-grounded expectation of re- 
ward; ſo neither can it well conſiſt with an 
- abſolute , certainty, and clear perception of 
thoſe #5 wards which the goſpel propounds 
0 us. It was fitting that men ſhould be 
brought to perform their duty by rational ̃ 
inducements; but irreſiſtible motives were 
hs as | ON. repugnant 25 


wes ? 


. 
244 


agents. es ras On 


15 * 7 he - inferred, that. we ought never to 


8 part with a plain, evident truth, upon the 


account of any difficulties or obſcurities that | 
may happen to accompany it. This is un- 
reaſonable upon ſeveral accounts ; but I head | 
only obſerve now, that it is contrary to the 
nature of things. We ſee in fact, that the 
. plaineſt and moſt important do are 
attended with ſuch difficulties, and have, as 
it were, a dark fide, I > brighteſt truths 
are ſhaded, or at leaſt appe 
| ſent perceptions. That the world was ere- 
_ ated by an Almighty Agent, and is go- 
verned by his infinite wiſdom, is as certain 
as any thing can be; and muſt. be true, 
if our faculties be ſo. And yet, as manifeſt 
as theſe truths are, they are attended with 
various difficulties, which in all ages have 
very much perplexed and puzzled the minds 
of men. It is therefore our buſineſs, and 
our duty, to adhere to what is plain, what- 
ever difficulties may ariſe out of it. What 
is evidently true can never be rendered falſe 
oF any obſcurities or perplexities that may 
offer themſelves to our minds along with it. 
Ane * we cannot clear them up, we 
185 9 12 


From the n Abs] it may natu- 1 


r fo in our pre- 
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bee content to Tar: het remain ſuch, un we Fu 


arrive at that ſtate, in which our perceptions - 


will be improved, and our faculties e- 


larged. Were we to embrace and hold faſt 


no truth, till we comprehended every thing 


relating to it, we ſhöuld be forced to „ . 
down in abſolute ſcepticiſm, and believe no- 


thing. 10 Prevent, therefore, or bring d down . 


ſuch vain imaginations, we ſhould often re- 
flect on the ſtraitneſs of our underſtandings, + 


and the ſcantineſs of our knowledge. We 


ſhould conſider” how dim our ideas are, how 


broken our views ; that we know nothing. 


at preſent otherwiſe than in part; and can 


only fee as it were through a glaſs darkly. 


God has been pleaſed to order, for wiſe ©, 
reaſons, that it ſhould be ſo. He has ſet 


theſe bounds to our conceptions, and deter. 


mined that in this life they ſhall reach no 


further. A ſerious conſideration whereof, as 


it tends to inſpire us with humility, ſo it 3 
will Oe.” a Tong: val _ 1 to our 


kath. 


Ca.) 


The like good effect it may hoe: on hs 5 


* of our duty, to the performance of 
which we are invited by very powerful 
motives and encouragements. For ſuch we 
ſhall of them to be, if we conſider rightly 3 :; 

g their being inviſible ane 
on A 


n } 


1 i 1 5 1 and W con- . 
ceptions we have of them. We have al! 

iy ſeen, that we ought not at preſent ww: 9 
© hacks clearer views of them, and that it was © 


fitting they ſhould be, in ſome meaſure, hid 
from us. I before obſerved, that we ought 
not to be driven or compelled to our duty, 
but only inclined: and induced; and if the 
motives of religion were more clearly mani- 
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feſted than they are, inſtead of inducing and _ 


encouraging, they would irreſiſtibly have en- 
gaged men, and all their obedience would 
have been a ſort of conſtraint. Since then 
there is ſo good a reaſon, why the rewards 
of futurity are ſo imperfectly and darkly ex- 
Hibited to our minds, we ought to be ſatiſ- 
ed with the light we have; which, upon 
due examination, we ſhall naa abundantly - 
' ſufficient for the purpoſes of religion, Let 
us then be content at preſent to walk by faith, 
which aſſures us, that our virtuous labours 
can never be in vain. We ſhall ſurely find 
| that eternal life (how little ſoever we may 
underſtand of it now) will be a gift worthy 

of the Almighty Donor; a happineſs capable 

of filling the largeſt capacities, and latisfying 

the moſt boundleſs defires. For in his very 
' preſence 15 fulneſs of joy, and at bis be hand 5 
rivers * pleaſure for evermare, 
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N the foregoing chapter, the Apoſtle diſ- 
_  & courſes of the excellence of a true fait 
i exemplified in the righteous fathers of old; 
LO 0. by virtue thereof, triumphed over the 
„ greateſt difficulties Me diſtreſſes, a 
the world many illuſtrious teſtimonies o 
truth and efficacy of religion. 
the inference with. which 
W herefore, ſay 
about with ſo great 
N 5 u 1 a | 
afily beſet 1, 


d gave 


from 


s he, 


2 


+ 
| 
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And het us run with patience the race that is 

5 * Poe” us: chat ek ſince there ar al e e 
-hope of. a bleſſed 1 let us Arve 

to obtain it with our utmoſt diligence, and 

vigour. In order thereto, let us 3 

remove all obſtacles out of our way ; par- 


muſt patiently 5 


— —— — ͤ— — — 
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ticularly thoſe” ſins to which we are more 


eſpecially liable: foraſmuch as theſe greatly 


interrupt and entangle us in our ſpiritual | 
race, and hang, as it were, like a dead- 


weight on all our endeavours. Laying there- 


fore theſe aſide, and cheerfully encoun 


ing whatever difficulties we meet with, we 


continue ee in our g thus 
ſhall we . not fail to obtain at length the e Ins 


eſtimable prize of eternal life. It is not 


my defi, ign at preſent. to conſider the Whole 
of this inference, which the Apoſtle draws 


from the foregoing chapter, nor to treat of | 
the ſeveral parts and particulars of it, but to 
_ confine myſelf to the clauſe in my text, the 
n which doth ſo cafily beſet us :. this being ng 
what the Apoſtle repreſents. : as the chief im- 
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pediment to a virtuous courſe of life, 


%%% ins obnoxious | 


By the /in here ſpoken, of, we are not 10 : 
underſtand any particular: ſin, that beſets and _ 
endangers all men alike, Some. are more 


= 


bobnox ous ; than a, ang: ſous: to andther . 
Whatever the cauſe of it be, almoſt ever 
man has his peculiar | bias, his particular 

. propenſity; which, while it remains un- 
ſubdued, may be called His favourite inclina- 
tion; and, while he continues to gratify it, 

his darling ſin: for it poſſeſſes the firſt 

place in his aſſections, and thereby continu- 


ally keeps a moſt powerful influence over 


him. This then we may juſtly ſuppoſe 5 

to be meant by the fin which ſo eafily beſtts un. 
In the conſideration whereof I ſhall endea= 
vour, in the firſt place, to account for the 
fact, by pointing out ſome of the e 
cauſes and occaſions of it. 


Firſt, I begin with e chat N 


- natural conſtitutions and complexions may 
have a conſiderable influence. this way; by 
expoſing. them in a peculiar | manner to cor- 


| reſpondent temptations. | God created. en 1 


pure and unſpotted, and perfect in his kind 


dut when he loft his innocence, and con- 7 
| tracted. guilt, his affections became depraved, EE, 
and his inclinations tainted. This taint was 


- hereditary, . and deſcended on the whole ſpe- 


cles, which is univerſally addicted „„ 
nd evil. But though all men are thus na. 
turally prone to fin, yet this propenſity. dif- . 
ben much both? ig kind we de res. — . 


CS 
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every | man. 1 a 


yet it 'operates not in 7 N ue bas 1 5 


out, and ſheds its malignity in various 
manners. As this cannot be aſcribed to any 
original diverſity in men's. ua it muſt 
be owing to the different texture and conſti- 
tution of their bodies. But Bee, or which 
way, ſuch effects are produced, is far above 
our preſent comprehenſion. Nevertheleſs 
the fact is unqueſtionable. Beſides the ge 


neral depravity common to mankind, it is 
manifeſt, that men are born with particular, . 


tendencies and diſpoſitions to evil, which 
are uſually predominant in them, and beſet 


them on all occaſions. As their conſtitu- 


tions make them more liable to ſome _ 
diſtempers than others; ſo they render 
them more obnoxious to ſome vices than 
others. —— Thus, for inſtance, ſome men 
are naturally more ſanguine and preſump- 
tuous; others diffident and deſponding. 
Some bring into the world with them ſofter 
and more voluptuous inclinations ; others an 
exceſſive thirſt - after fame, and an uncom- 


mon meaſure of ambition. Some are pe- 


culiarly prone to heat and fire of temper, 
+ kindled, and blown up by any thing 


into a flame: others are of ſo eaſy and | 
bene a * as to be in danger of 
N 5 


) 


dent t Arm Mer 
| yielding to al moſt every temptation, a; 5 
conforming to every vicious practice they” 
meet with. Theſe, and the like propen- 
| ſities, may increaſe and get ſtrength ſeveral. | 
ways; but ſtill it is evident, that they have 
foundation in nature, and grow, as it 
were, out of men's reſpective conſtitutions. 9 5 
If they be not carefully watehed, and vigo- 
rouſly withſtood, they lead directly to ſinz - 
and that fin eaſily beets men, and, in propor- 
tion, is always hardeſt to be ſubdued. 30 
Secondly, Another cauſe of men's eve pe- 


culiarly addicted to ſome ſins, is the preva- 7 
lence. of cuſſom 5 : which may be, and is, 


jiuſtly accounted a ſecond nature; the influ- 


ence and power of it being e en little 
inferior to the other. It ties men ſo faſt, 


that they ſeldom know how to diſengage 5 
themſelves; and binds them down fo cloſe, 


that they have ſearce ſtrength” to riſe up 


againſt it. When a man has contracted 
any particular vice, and that vice, by fre- 


quent "repetition and long practice, ſettles 
into a confirmed habit, he then becomes 
an abſolute ſlave to it; and it is with great 
difficulty that he ſhakes off the yoke, and 
recovers his liberty. 80 great is the diffi- 
r in this caſe, that our Saviour repreſents | 
8 2 e our a | right ee, and cutting off 
HE | | 4 right 
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4 br Band. And it appears ſtill greater in © 
the language of the prophet : Can the Ethio- 
Pian, ſays he, change his ſtin, or the Teopard ESE 
his ſpots ; then may he do good,” who is accuſs. 
tamed to do evil. Which, whether it be un 
derſtood in general, or in particular, muſt, 
at leaſt, ſiguify the exceeding er power 
ey dominion of ſinful habits, —— There 
are ſome fins which can, maintain their 
ground no other way. I inſtance in pro- 
fane ſwearing ; which is a mere cuſtom, 
and nothing elſe. It is hard to find the leaft | 
—_— mga of temptation. to lead any man into 
= 5 For what ſenſe does it pleaſe e What 
=: "Sr does it gratify? There is nothing 
ùiVa⁊t all in it that can poſſibly recommend it 
By to a man's deliberate choice. (Nevertheleſs, 
whenever he falls inſenſibly into it, and 
brings it to a habit, it then takes root, like = 
other fins, and becomes as hard to get rid 
of as the reſt. Though it has no power | 
but what he has given it; yet even thus it 
Prevails, and too OEM: continues- uncon 
quered to the laſt. Again; avarice may 
be looked upon as a; ſin which derives. 
its power much more from cuſtom than 
nature. How far a man may be inclined 5 
to it naturally, I ſhall not inquire. With- 
out queſtion. i it muſt be a ſettled habit that 
brings 
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- Was: hes to be a miſer. If to hoard, 
tia proſpect or . of enjoyment, 5 


#36." * . 
wow Me 
ent Men. 


be a pleaſure, it muſt: be an unnatural plea- 1 
fure. For nature covets ne but in | 


7 ae 5 to Seas ; which cum een 


into the end, and makes men go on getting 


and graſping what they can neither expect 
ſhould be uſed by themſelves, nor by any 
that belong to them. They are got into the 
road of gain; and therein they continue to 
travel, without ever arriving at the end of 
3 Journepys till the grave put a period to 
| - Another n, <vhich: eafily .beſets men, 
. which ; is likewiſe produced and confirm- 
ed by cuſtom, is intemperance. Though: hu- 
man nature be very corrupt, yet, of itfelf, 
it does not prompt to exceſs; but is rather 
_ diſguſted with it. Intemperance is not li- 
mited by the gratification... of appetite ; but 
often goes much further, even to _uneaſi- 
neſs, diſpleaſure, and averſion. This can 
only be owing to the witchcraft of an evil 
habit, and the tyranny of cuſtom. Men 


gi, bring themſelves, by- little and little, to the 


moſt exorbitant exceſſes; and where nature 
denies real pleaſures, they take up with ſuch 
WY are fantaſtical and imaginary.— The 
75 power of cuſtom. 1s no leſs remarkable in 
1 ſins 
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temptations, which more natura 


c olf, . 


A ada Galen 2 men's ob- 


en to ſome ſins chan others, 
— their reſpefive ſlates of uh . br 


nditions s expoſe cem to different 
wmptations. Proſperity and adverſity have 
their peculiar can difficulties, and trials. 


Fach of them places men in the neighbour- 


Oe of certain vices, from which the other 
is more remote. An affluence of the 


9 8880 things of life makes men liable, more 


than ordinary, to the frellings of pride, ; 


| hardneſs of heart, and a forgetfulneſs of 


God and their duty: to truſt in themſelves, 


and confide in their own firength : to ſet 85 


their affections on earthly things, and be 


too much devoted to the enjoyments of 
this preſent life. — On the other hand, ad- 


verſity and poverty lay men open to diſcon- 


tent, and murmurings at divine Providence; 
and likewiſe expoſe them more than 8 EL. 
nary to fraud and inj juſtice, thet and rapine. 

| Thus, whether 1 men are high or low, rich or 


poor, they are ſure to encognter peculiar 
y and more 


| ods beſet them. To this Purpoſe, very re- 
| | | markable 8 


fi jt opts a . 2 As 
| n I be poor, e nnd tale the tans 


= my God in vain. 


I might proceed, and. carry e 0 


more or leſs ſecure in ſome reſpects, 


. proving: their integrity: rt ik likewiſe 
take notice bf the different periods and lager 


2 of life, which have all their reſpective trials 
and temptations, and render men obnoxious 


do thoſe eorreſpondent fins which are ſeve- 
_ - rally incident thereto. But I ſhall. not en- 
large on either; ple as it wotild take up 
too much of our preſent time, and partly 
as they miſt” needs: readily occur to every 


man $ reflection. 1 
_ Having thus briefly { Thewh that the minds 
of men are generally drawn and biaſſed more 


of | ftrongly towards ſome fins than others, and 


pointed out the principal cauſes and occa- 


"_ af tld wat; e 8. which, s“ 


| ſions chereof, I ſhall proceed to conſider me... 


wiſdom and neceſſity of complying with the 
_exhortation in my text; that is, of laying 5 
: 1 thoſe * which f co; 4 beſet us : that 


=” 


> 3 


Fr 8 O dea, agua 1 
: ave kd eſpecial care in combating and con 
quering theſe before they get an alfoluts 
dominion over: us: that the more familiar, 
and prevalent, and powerful, Wan ſin 1 is, the 
more neceſſary it is to ſet ourſelves againſt 
it with all our might, and continually ſtrive 
with 1 it, till it be ſubdued. For this, and this 
only is the true We proper uſe of the fac - 
we have been conſidering. We muſt not 
imagine that it will afford any excuſe. or 
[ſhelter for impenitence: we muſt by no 
means think of turning it into a plea for re- 
taining our darling ſins, and wilfully in- 
dulging ourſelves in the commiſſion. of them, 
For this would prove a moſt fatal deluſion. 
It is allowed that our natural conſtitutions do 


nat depend on our wills, nor are any way ſub⸗- 


ject to our choice. And the ſame may be 
laid, in a great meaſure, in reſpect of thoſe 
conditions and ſtates of life wherein Provi- 1 5 
dence has placed us. But what then? Does | 
it follow. from hence that we are to behave 7 as 
we pleaſe, and do whatever is right in our 
own eyes? Have we not power and liberty 
N perform our duty and diſcharge our obli- 
gations, notwithſtanding the difficulties and 
propenſities above mentioned? Whatever 
trials or temptations we may meet with, we 5 
never ares never can be under a neceſſity MW 


© yielding 85 


f 3 ing. well, it . \ our own, a . 
fault. We are always able to do well; and 


what reaſon, what, cauſe can we 840 why þ 


we ſhould not be willing 2 Whatever may, 
be faid to particulars, yet. in general the diſ- 


advantages of nature are not ſo unequal. aa 


we are apt to reckon, them. If any man is 
naturally more prone than ordinary to fone 4 


particular ſins, he is commonly ſo 


leſs prone to others: ſo that the; more 


difficult he finds his duty in one reſpect, the 


| ealier he finds | it in another. This, 1 fay, is + 


| the caſe. . 2} en they who bee under. | 


the greateſt inconveniencies, have it always in 


their power to hold faſt their integrity. For 


very ſure we are, that God affords all men ; 7 
7 ſtrength ſufficient to withſtand the corrup- 


tions of their nature, to break the force — 1 


evil habits, and conquer every temptation. 


We are therefore without excuſe, whenever 


we tranſgreſs | his laws, and depart from our 
duty. In vain do we plead the. bent of 2 
our nature, or the bias of our conſtitutions. 5 


In vain do we allege the dangers and difficul- 


ties belonging to our reſpective conditions. 
For we know very well that this life i in ge- 
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1 and therefore 1 it mult be very abſurd for arty | 


ile he is in it, to expect an e emp- 
tion bm trials and temptations. If ſome g 
are further tried and more expoſed than 
others, they either do or may receive pro- 
portionable ſuccours: to which may be added, 
chat if they acquit themſelves well, they are 
fare to ann a proportionable recompenſe. By 
None of us have cauſe to complain that we 
are tried or tempted beyond what we are 
able. However we may be attacked, how- 
ever preſſed, our ſucceſs is in our own hands, 
and victory within our reach. If we are re- 
ſolved to maintain our liberty, and exert the 
powers that God has given us ; whatever cir- 
cumſtances we may be in, we are ſure to 
prevail. We ſhall neither need to fear the 
bondage of corruption, nor the tyranny of 
cuſtom, neither the deceitfulneſs of fin, nor 
the circumvention of our ſpiritual adverſary. | 
A well-diſpoſed and reſolute mind is armed 
againſt all dangers, and fortified againſt all 
aſſaults. Its ſtedfaſt purpoſes are not to be 
ſhaken by.any trials from without, or tempt· = 
ations from within. In fhort, it is the pro- 
per work and buſineſs of religion, to guard : 
againſt both. True virtue confiſts in main- 
taining the authority and government of 
'  — 5 reaſon 


reaſon: over © adopting; ad ts and . | 
in acting — to the imperial dictates 
of our own. minds, And ſince this is our 


Li duty, we are certainly capable of performing ; 


it, for doubtleſs whatever God requires at our 
| hands, he will enable us to Perform, if webs 
| Li, wanting to ourſelves, —_ | 
Setting aſide then all pretences of i impo- 
| tence and inability ; 3 the matter will reſt 
merely on our wills. And in order to en- 
gage our conſent, let us briefly conſider of 
what great moment it is to oppoſe and con- 
quer our darling ſins. That our proſpe- 
rity both here and hereafter entirely depends 
on the favour of God, we are fully aſſured, 
and cannot be ignorant of jt if we would. 
How then is this mighty point to be gained? 
Can we obtain and ſecure the favour of God 
by obſerving ſome part of our duty, and 
| neglecting the reſt } Will he be ſatisfied with 
us, if we pick and chooſe out of his com- 
mandments what we beſt like, and is maſt 
agreeable to our humours and inclinations? 
Have we any grounds to conclude, that he 
will grant us a diſpenſation for our beloved 
habits, and favourite tranſgreſſions? Moſt 
certain it is that he never will, if either rea- 
{on or revelation be to be truſted. He has 
n indeed to pardon all kinds of ſin; © 
4 . bug: : 


bu Bf and in Hour? * Wen "_—_ _ 8 
| heartily repent, and ſincerely reform. But 


that he ſhould 


ardon thoſe ſins, or any of 


them, which men will not repent of, which 5 To 
they will not part with on any terms, but 


obſtinately hold faſt to their live's end; this, 
I ſay, is both contrary to the word of God, 
and repugnant to all his attributes. In this 
ſenſe it is, that he «who offendeth i in one Point, 16 
guilty. of all, If conſiſtently | with the ree- 
titude and perfection of his nature, God 
might excuſe and diſpenſe with ſome ſins; 
why not with others? why not with any, 
or even all the reſt? It is abſolutely incon- 
ſiſtent with his juſtice and holineſs, that 
he ſhould be reconciled to any ſinner "white 
he wilfully perſeveres in any known fin; 
for all fins whatever are naturally and ne- 5 
ceſſarily deteſtable in the fight of God. He | 
is purer eyes than to behold miquity of any 
kind with indulgence and toleration. He ts 
ever willing and ready to forgive thoſe fins 
which are renounced by the finner : but moſt 
aſſuredly he will not, he cannot pardon thoſe _ 
which are kept and impenitently perſiſted in. 
In vain then does any man expect that God 
will compound with him for a partial obedi- 
ence. He requires our whole hearts, and 
. entire ſervices, age: Es: an univerſal 
3 „ ſubmiſſion TW 


: firſt to laſt: Virtue. and obedience muſt 


produce the nobleſt advantages. Can we be 
ſo ſenſeleſs as to imagine that any of our ſins, 


or ſinful enjoyments, ought to be dearer to 
us than the favour of God, and the fruition 
of a bleſſed immortality? If we can think 5 


and judge in this manner, our reaſon and 
underſtanding are uſeleſs things. As well 
might we pronounce chaff better than corn, 


droſs than gold, pebbles than diamonds. Nay, 

we might as well. maintain darkneſs to be 

_ * preferable to light, and a moment's duration 

longer than eternity. All the enjoyments of 
this world, whether finful or innocent, are 

mere adews 1 in compariſon of the joys and 


glories of the next. They weigh nothing 
at all, but are lighter than vanity itſelf, when 


ſet in the balance againſt that tranſcendent | 


good, which God has provided for his faith- 


ful ſervants-. How then can we grudge to 
ſacrifioe an appetite or a paſſion, or à vicious. 
| ereſt as this! How refuſs 2 


0e obſerve-tiole: rules Whereen 5 88 $ © 
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ſooner or Auer turn to the beſt account, and NE 


fe | 18 will. n _- 

kity is herb in every inſtance, and binds , ;ðͤ 
| quite through without exception, And indeed e 

ſio does our own intereſt, which is inſeparabte 
from our Varg 1 and keeps pace with it from 


For, in * next. Fang we. ka ty 
| conſider, that this is the very caſe, not only ; 
in reſpect of God's appointment, but from 
the nature of the thing. Vice in general 1 is 


the bane of the ſoul, 3 eſſentially deſtru - 


tive of its bappinefs. To cheriſh the for- 
mer, in order to promote the latter, is no 
better than taking poiſon for the benefit of 
- our health. Every vice, every ſinful habit, 
| how familiar or agreeable ſoeyer it may be 
to us, is full of malighity | and venom; 
which, like an ulcer in our vitals, oats into 
the very ſubſtance of the ſoul, and produces 
the moſt deadly ſymptoms. . All fin termi» 
nates in grief, and ſorrow, and miſery, a - 
naturally as the ſparks fly upwards, And : 
indeed it js hard to ſay, whether it be more 
odious in itſelf, or miſchievous in its conſe- 
_ quences, | If it be pleaſure in hand {though 
it ill deſerves the name), it is ſure ta 
be torment in reverſion. | Nay, it often 
begins immediately to exert its virulence, 
When it has ſopthed a man's ſenſe, or 
| pleaſed his fancy for a very little while, ii 
Rings ſoon after, and fPrrikes like 4 dart 
fbroughb his liver. In ſome caſes, even the 
. preſent anguiſh. of a wounded conſcience is 
grievous and intolerable. And if it conti- 
healed, it muſt. be en, more a 


incident — Men. 997 0 


Whatever unrepented . and 


erimes gig carry into the next world with 
them, will be ſo many monſters in their 

eyes, and furies in their hearts, inceſſantly 
plaguing. and tormenting their ſouls without 
reſpite, and without remedy. Thoſe very 


fins, which were ſuch favourites in this 


life, will be fiends in the next, implacable 
and unconquerable. In ſhort, they not only 
; deprive men of heaven, but breed a Tor” 


within their own boſoms. 


counts it is abſolutely neceſſary that we 
cleanſe ourſelves "nal it, and purify our 
minds to the utmoſt of our power. The 


© benefits to be reaped from hence are ſo very 
great, that we ought to ſtick at no difficulty 
in the accompliſhment of it. The prize 
which is ſet before us is of ſo ineſtimable a 
_ - value, that if our race was much longer 
and more painful than it is, we ought to 
run with patience, and even with cheerful. 
neſs. More eſpecially it concerns us to take 
particular care of thoſe ſins, which more 
 eafily beſet us, whether they be conſtitutional . 
or habitual. When we have once con- 
ed thes, we Halt? meet with little oppo 3 


Such then is the nature of fin 4 vice 
actording; 40: the ſeveral kinds and degrees of 
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ſition from the weſt; 1 vie: proceed w with ens 
to an abſolute and entire victorx. 
In order thereto,” it behoves us to arm 
else with the firmeſt and moſt ſtedfaſt 


reſolution, of withſtanding all allurements, 


and reſiſting every temptation. We muſt 
exert our moſt earneſt endeavours, and put 
forth our whole ſtrength; ever remember- 
ing the mighty danger which we propoſe t 
eſcape, and the ruin that threatens us. on 
the other hand, we muſt encourage ourſelves 
by a let contemplation. of thoſe un- 
ſpeakable and endleſs rewards which are de- 
ſigned to crown our conqueſt. A juſt ſenſe 
of theſe: will animate us upon all occafions, 
alleviate all hardſhips, and conſtantly inſpire 
us with ſtrength and vigour. In a word, 
this will reconcile us to every difficulty 
that we may happen to meet with, facilitate 
our duty, and ORs ally ſupport us in the 
| 3 12 it. e e e e e dont 


SERMON. III. 


or the 1dolary of Chriftians. 


Dave. Iv. 39. 


K. 1 . this L Day, and ole i it m 5 : 


Heart, that the Lord be is God, in Heaven 


| above, and ben the Earth beneath, TE, þ 15 
one elle le. „ | 


mate creatures, and, as it were, the very dregs 
of the creation: when, I ſay, we conſider this, 
"we are apt to look upon it as the height of 
folly and ſtupidity, and to wonder how any 
men endued with reaſon could poſſibly be 


Ll of: it. And indeed ſuch idolatrous 


f THEN v we ebe the great variety . 
VV and multiplicity of ſtrange Gods, 
which the heathens acknowledged and 
adored, and obſerve what mean and even de- 
5 ſpicable objects they honoured with divine 
worſhip, numbering among their deities not 
only irrational beings, but ſenſeleſs and inani- 


abomi- 


300 Of the lulu of Chrifians. 1 
abominations are ſo repugnant even to na- 
tural reaſon, and the light of men's own 
minds, that it is juſt matter of wonder how 
they could ever fall into them; eſpecially 
that they ſhould prevail ſo far, as to become 
almoſt the univerſal practice of mankind. 5 
Nay, the very Jews, after they had been mi- 
ace delivered by divine power, after 
they had ſuch viſible manifeſtations of the 
true God, been witneſſes of his glorious ma- 
jeſty, and received laws from him in the 
moſt ſolemn and awful manner, did never- 
theleſs continue prone to idolatry, and were 
frequently relapſing into it, inſomuch that 


1 they ſtood in need of being often warned and 


put in mind of the great truth in my text. 
This is indeed a full proof of the corrup- 
tion of man's nature, and ſhews the darkneſs 
of his underſtanding, as well as the depra- 
vity of his will, But yet it behoves us to 
conſider, whether, at Th ſame. time that we 
are pitying others for ſuch follies and abſur- 
dities, we are not in ſome meaſure guilty of 
them qurſelves, And it is but too 9 ; 
| that we are, how little ſoever we may be 
' ſenſible of i it, Though we may not be guilty 
of idolatry in the fame ſenſe and the ſame wy | 
with the Heathens and Jaun yet, alas! 


— gle, as {we Gall ccnainly Ind. if we uy 
FP. outſelves 


- ol ab ls of ode abn. 


We may ſay perhaps, and that truly / evi 1% 
we believe in one only God, and ako 5 
ledge that there is none elſe, either in heaven 
what can 
tis avail, if we do not act conformably to 
ſuch a belief? We may further allege, that 
we put up our prayers and ſupplications to 
the true God only; and it is not denied, but 
in this reſpect alſo we diſtinguiſh ourſelves 
from the idolatrous world; nevertheleſs 
neither will this clear us: for are there not 
other fundamental parts of divine worthip, 
| befides prayers and praiſes? Are we not to 
fear the true God, as well as to believe in 
| him? Are we not to put our truſt in him, 
as well as to call upon him? Are we not to 


| abovr, ar on earth beneath, But v 


rely on him for the deliverances and bleſſings 


that we Rand in need of? Is he not to be 
the ſupreme obj ect of our hopes, wiſhes, and 


deſires ? Are we not ever to eſteem him as our 


chief good, and to direct our aims and en- 


deavours accordingly ? In a word, to love 
him with all our hearts and with all our ſouls, 
ſo as that he may have no rival in our affec- 
tions; much leſs that any thing be preferred 
5 ts him ?———Theſe are not only branches 
.& our 9 towards God, but eſſential parts 
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5 of r w e which Joes 3 no means 1 
conſiſt wholly i in outward acts and uu Ss * 


1 Aan but eee gere ages d. erf 


our minds and thoughts, and 
undec pigs ion ds | . 


went N to God alone, 
ever to be appropriated. to Lions : =" wie : 
| therefore, i in any inſtance, we transfer i it from 
him to any other object, we are ſo far guilty 
of . Though our prayers and adora- 
tions be always directed aright; yet if our 
hearts and affections be alienated from e 1 
ſupreme Being, and fixed on ereated objects, 
ſo that we place our happineſs in them, and 
putſue them as our principal good, this is 
actually robbing God of his honqur 1 
| worſhip ; inaſmuch. as, hereby we attribute 

that to the creature which incommunicably 
13 belongs to the Creator. He Who loves the 
World, or the things of the world, more than 

God, does in effect make the world his God, 
and in ſome ſenſe worſhips i it as ſuch. And 


ſince we cannot ſerve God and Mammon at 


the ſame time, how injurious muſt we be to 
the former, in every inſtance of homage and 
| e n we TE won latter 13 TOR will not 
re a ee "ſuffer, 


Ld 5 
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We are allowed to ſet ſome value on created 


5 goods, and inde ed otherwiſe they would be 


no goods, nor could we ever account them 


bleffings, as we do, and ought to do. Bur, 


4 


„ 


us — Ie bes not given fuck” a power 8 

to any of his creatures, bur reſerved it to him- 
ſelf: and accordingly he expects that we ſeek 

it in him, and depend wholly upon him for 


it; and this is part of that honour and wor- 
hip which he requires at our hands, ſtrictly 
| forbidding us to put our truſt in the creature, 


do rely on it for our happineſs, or to purſue it 
under any ſuch notion. From hence there- 


fore it may juſtly be concluded that idolatry 


is ſtill a reigning vice, even among Chriſ- 


tians, who many ways involve themſelves in 
the guilt of it, 


al nations and criminal purſuits. 
The ae f1401 


Se from it. It engages all his 


7 | pe any 5. his 
to. and in ra er 52 0 _ 


everilieieſs, "we © mn not dans, our ml fn 


, through their irregular incli- 
DS man is devoted t to ſenſual 


0 objedt of his e Ha ping he Sako = 
3 his happineſs to conſiſt in it, and expects 
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cho hw, an, his eee; „ 
| terminate upon it. In a word, he regards 
it as his chief good, and · proſecutes it a- 5 
1 cordingly. Does then ſuch 2 Olle conſider, 
| that the Lord be is God in hes ve, and 
an the earth beneath, and that there i none 
elſe? Does he not rather, as müch as in 
kim lies, dethrone the true God, and ſet 
up ten thouſand idols inſtead of him 7 even 
as many as there are objects that can gratify 
his ſenſes? To theſe he makes his. vowe, 
and offers ſacrifice, even the ſacrifice of his 
whole heart, which is entirely devoted to 
them. He may acknowledge perhaps the 
exiſtence of a God; but he manifeſtly de- 
nies ſome of his attributes, and pretends 
to find them in his creatures. He diſowns, 
in effect, God's infinite power and perfec- 
tion, and conſiders him not as the ſupreme 
Being. For how can he think him ſu- 
preme, or worſhip him as ſuch, when he 
ſets other things above him, and prefers 
them before him ? If he does not, in ſome 
ſenſe, aſcribe more good and more perfecs 
tion to thoſe things, he could never give 
them the pre-eminence. And if he does 
aſcribe eater pere ag t to them, does he 
not ſo , give them the ſupremacy, and 
; * the « creature Ae than the Creator? ? 
| | 7 GS 


Bis, f in ond is paying tips diving : 
- ES; and. * conſequence, is trply. ido- 


The ut fmt holds true Wüh k re. 5 . 
5 ſpe to the purſuits of ambition. For the 
ambitious man is devoted to honour and 


1 power, as the other is to pleaſure, and his 


heart is, in like manner, ſet upon them. 
Though his idols be different, 
the ſame. The ſupreme Being is equally | 
poſtponed and . W and his Land | 
and worſhip transferred. 
Again, the miſer is in a peculiar manner 

chargeable with the ſame erime. We find 


RB 


the ſcripture expreſsly calls covetoufneſs i- 
 lairy; which is a full confirmation of all 


that has been ſaid; ; inaſmuch as in this, 5 
and the foregoing inſtances, the reaſon is 
the very ſame,” the difference of the object 
making no alteration. For the objects are 
© all of the fame kind; that is, create ny 

and worldly enjoyments. However, 
miſer is, in a more emphatical rok, ae i 
an idolater, upon the account of the nearer 

_ reſemblance between his idols and thoſe 
which are properly ſo called. For his idols, 

| like thoſe of the heathens, are of ſilver 
and gold, and the work of men's hands; 
and it is evident, that he pays them ſeveral © 
"Yor Her 5 --" „ 


is idolatry is 
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try of Chrifliant, 
kinds of divine worſhip. -Is not wealth - 
the great object of the miſer's truſt ? of his 
hopes, his wiſhes and deſires? Does he not 
| eſteem. it his chief, or rather his only good? 
the ſource of all happineſs and every fatiſ- 
faction? Is it not the delight of his eyes, 
and the joy of his heart? What is there, 
either in heaven above, or on earth beneath, 
that he deſires beſides it? He knows no 
proſperity but what ariſes from the ſafety, 
or encreaſe of it; no. adverſity but the loſs 
and diminution of it. It is this that gives 
the relith to all the advantages and enjoy- 
ments of his life; and when any calamity or 
diſtreſs befals him, this is his refuge and 
| ſupport, his only conſolation: Or, to ſpeak 
more properly, while this is in a ſafe and 
- . flonriſhing condition, nothing can diſtreſs 
him.; as, on the contrary, when it happens 
otherwiſe, nothing can comfort him. His 
rejoicing is not the teſtimony of his con- 
ſcience ; but, as Fob expreſſes it, becauſe his 
wwealth is great, and his hand hath gotten much. 
He hath made his gold his hope, and ſaid to 
the fine gold, Thou art my confidence. Does he 
not then plainly make it his God? Tes, 
and with him there is none elſe; at leaſt 
none that appears worthy of his regard. 
It takes up more room in his fordid mind, 
EE os ew = 
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than the; whole univerſe beſides. Neither 
the wonderful works of nature, nor the 
great Author of it, are confidered by him; 
but all his thoughts and contemplations are 
engroſſed by the idol of his own ſetting up. 
In ſhort, the miſer's godlineſt | is gain, cha he | 
makes the purſuit of it his whole duty. 

From what has been ſaid, it n Aa ap- 
pears, that following after ſtrange gods is 
ſtill a prevailing impiety, even among Chriſ- 
tians, Too juſtly may we apply to them, 
what the apoſtle lays to the charge of the 
Gentiles; that when they knew. God, they 

glorified Mie not as God; but worſhipped and 
| ſerved the creature more than the Creator, who 
is bleſſed for euer. Is not this evidently and 
literally the caſe of thoſs we have been con- 
fidering ? For though their prayers be di- 
. rected aright, yet we ſee their thoughts 
and affections run miſerably. aftray, To 
what purpoſe do they ferve God with their 
lips, while their hearts are far from him? 
If they, who are more ſtrictly obliged to 
worſhip God in ſpirit and truth, do never? 
theleſs only worſhip him outwardly, and 
with words, are they not ſtill more inexcu- 
fable? There can certainly be no true wor- 
ſhip without inward honout and reverence : 
how: therefore can that man be a true wor- 
„% X 3 © "_ 
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ta of God, who prefers other things 
before him, who loves and eſteems them 
better, and directs his thoughts porn mer 
yours accordingly? „ 


e. the 1 1 - , of Clif 


od le Women 


We are apt to reflec t 


tions of the heathen with wonder and pity, 


if not with contempt. And yet, in the caſes 
above mentioned, our folly and impiety are 
little lefs than theits, and are indeed much 
more ſtrange and unaccountable, conſidering” | 
the greater light, and the ſuperior advantages 
which we enjoy. The heathens worſhipped | 
the creature, ſacrificed to brute beaſts, offered 


up prayers and praiſes to things inanimate, | 
even to ſtocks and "ſtones : an amazing in- 


flance of human folly, it muſt be owned; | 
for what could men expect from ſuch impo- 


tent gods? or how could they think they 


ſhould help them, when they could not hear 
them ? What virtue, what power, could men 


imagine there ſhould be in a ſenſeleſs idol, 


void of thought, and even deſtitute of life 
and motion? How did theſe vain worſhippers 


diſhonour God, and degrade themſelves; and 13 
What an indelible ſeandal 8 we bring = : 


on human nature! 


This then is N true FED AAR: oerl 
But inſtead of ſtopping our thoughts here, 


- 2 us e to the examination of ourſelves, 3 
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nd, a8 1 Pe 3 Dos n, we mall ſoon 
diſcover an Shad meaſure of folly and guilt, . 
Though we do not actually pray to ne fame... 
_ Ceſpicable FORAY yet we worthi 
our hearts, aſcribing to them that Nee 00 
1 which belongs only to the Deity. 
If it be alleged, that the uſe and enjoyment 
which we have of them is tlie reaſon of the 
value which we put upon them, this is not 
always true, and if it was, would be little to 
the purpoſe. It is not always true, becauſe 
-we ſometimes value, and even place our hap- 
Pineſs in, thoſe things whereof we have no 
uſe, no enjoyment. For can the miſer be ſaid 
to enjoy his wealth? and yet he values and 
loves it to adoration. What more good does it 
really do him, than the idols of the heathens 
did them? The benefit from both'is alike} . 
ly imaginary. Were the miſer's gold melted 
down and made into an image, it would not be 
more uſeleſs to him than it is, and perhaps he 
could not then e it more en he does 
e 

But ſuppoſing bs dig enjoy Ae 1 
e ; nay, ſuppoſing he enjoyed what- 
ever this world could yield him; yet ſtill it 
would be very unreaſonable to ſet his heart 
upon ſuch things, and place his happineſs in 
"my .anf that Þ becau e er are not oY 
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of anſwering his expectation: the nature of 
man is fo much fuperior to the enjoyments 
of this world, that it is not in the power of 
any of them to make him happy. They can 
never give full contentment and ſatisfaction 
to his mind. ——But this is not all. The 
worldly man not only embraces a falſe good, 
but forſakes and neglects the only true good, 
His mind is alienated from the fupreme Bow: 


ing, the author of all happineſs, and the poſ- ; 


ſeſſor of all poſſible perfection. Him he 


leaves for the ſake of his creatures, and often- 
times the meaneſt and moſt worthleſs amongſt 
them. He prefers the objects of ſenſe before 
the fruition of the Deity ; and the empty and 


periſhing pleaſures of this world before the 


eternal and unſpeakable enjoyments of a 
bleſſed immortality. And as the folly of 


this is exceeding great, fo is the wickedneſs. 


- 4 


What a great diſhonour, what a grie vous in- 


dignity is hereby done to the divine majeſty ! 


What impiety muſt it be, thus to neglect the 
Creator, and idolize his creatures! to purſue 
them with eagerneſs and | impatience, and ſel- 
dom-to give. him. ſo much as a place in our 


thoughts! in a word; to eſteem and honour 


them as gods, and to regard him almoſt as 
| nothing! Was it for this that God gave us 


ſuch e excellent N qualifying us for the 


* 
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knowledge and enjoyment of himſelf? Did 


he form us after his own image, and breathe = 
into us the breath of life and immortality, 
that we might grovel in duſt and dirt, and 


5 entangle ourſelves in all the pollutions of a 


vain world? All other beings regularly an- 


ſwer the end of their ereation, and conſpire 


in ſhewing forth the praiſe and glory of him 
that made them. But man, though he knows 


God and was made to enjoy him, yet refuſes 


to glorify him, following his own inven- 


tions, and running after the fooliſh devices of 


his own heart. 


If our duty will. not bind us, if gratitude 


will not move us; yet certainly the conſidera- 
tion of our own welfare ſhould affect us. 
Howſoever we may deceive ourſelves, and 


how prone ſoever we may be to eſteem and 


| idolize we know not what; yet we may and 


muſt be aſſured, that zbe Lord he is God m 
heaven above, and upon the earth beneath there 
z none elſe. He is our ſupreme good, our 


— 


only happineſs ; and whenever we forſake 


him, we ſurely 80 aſtray, and are falſe to our 
own intereſt. To this effect one of the an- 
les expreſſes himſelf i in a very ſtblime ne- 
5 $0 Who, ſays he, or what is my : 
God? I aſked the earth, and it ſaid, Pam 
* not, I aſked the ſea, and the I e, 
To. „ 9 * „ . living f | 


ditation :— 
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6 living creatures - and they anſwered, We 3 
(are not thy God. Lock above us, and } In» . 
4 quire after him, for here he is not. 1 


& aſked the air and all its inhabitants; yea, 


ce the heavens, the ſun, moon, and ſtars, and 


: is they confeſſed, We are not him whom 


60 thy ſoul ſeeketh. To an -attentive in- 
Auirer every thing diſcovers its own emptineſs, 
and its Maker's fulneſs. That variety of 1 5 
leſſer goods, which are ſcattered abroad in 
this life, was never deſigned to make us hap- 
Py, but only to direct our minds and draw 
them up to him, who can truly make us ſo, 
God made us for himſelf, and made us with 
| ſuch high faculties, that nothing but himſelf 


can perfect our felieity. He never meant us to 


live for the low enjoyments of earth and ſenſe; 


if he had, he would have framed our natures 


accordingly. What need of ſuch capacious 
minds, if we were deſigned for no higher 
good than that of ſenſual enjoyments? Were 
this our chief end, reaſon and underſtanding 
would be in a great meaſure loſt upon us, and 5 
our beſt endowments given us in vain. 
Since then our chief happineſs 3 is not here, 
hy ſhould we ſeek it where it is not? It is 
but loſt labour, that we ſtrive againſt the diſ- 
ho of the Almighty. For who can 
_cxefiſt his wr or os His e ? He 
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- them, if we put our truſt in them. 


N 


Oo the line of uri, 31 4 > f ; 
4 has decreed, that this world ſhall only afford Ds. 
us wan: accommodations in our paſſage to 


If we place our happineſs below, 


as we | Aiſobey and diſhonour him, ſo we „ 
wretchedly delude ourſelves. On the con- 
trary, if we acknowledge him to be our fove= _ 


| reign good, and ſeek after him as ſuch, we 
cannot poſſibly fail or be diſappointed. He 
is both able ang willing to bleſs to the utter- 
moſt thoſe that ſerve and worſhip him as they 
| ought. To ſecure his favour, is to lay ſuch 
a foundation for happineſs as cannot be 
| ſhaken, He can equally deliver us from all 
adverſity, and confer, all imaginable good. 
Out of the fulneſs of his own. felicity, he 
can ever ſupply us without ceaſing ; in a 
word, can beſtow on. us infinitely better 
9 dhe, than we are either able to wiſh, or 
to conceive. | 3 
Moſt certain Wee it 16, . God is * 
2 ro adequate object of our affections. 
iz ry thing beſides will fail, and fall ſhort. | 
foal idols, which we ſet up here below, 5 
are nothing, and will profit us nothing. 
They will periſh, and we ſhall periſh with 5 


What remains then, but that we turn from 


15 the creature to the Creator; that we break 


55 Oy” from. 9 * of this world, 
| LD no and 


1 14 of the bey 7 Chr; Min. 
and fix our hearts there only, whore true | 


joys are to. be found ; that we keep our | 


chief good conſtantly i in our eye, and never 

loſe ſight of it, till we come to poſſeſs it? 

Thus ſhall we turn to the Lord with our 

whole hearts, and every one will ſay with ' 
the Pfalmiſt, Nhom have I in heaven but 

' thee? and there is nothing upon earth that 7 5 


| ak in h Yon . thee, 
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— . atounding 5 m Jbe a of the 154 
| foraſmuch as you know, that your labour 
7s not in vain in the —_ 
1 HE Apoſt 1 in this cars is prov- 
ing and explaining the doQrine of 
the reſurrection, and, at the concluſion of 
it, he triumphs over death in the words of 
the prophet : 1 Death un ſwallowed up in 
victory: O death, where is thy fling ? 0 
grave, where is "thy - victory ?———Having 
proved and deſcribed the reſurrection, he 
takes occaſion from thence to exhort men 
to a ſtedfaſt perfeverance in the faith; to 
ſtir them up to good works, and to encou- 
rage ak in the purſuit 20 praQice of 
their 


| 
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5 their duty. Ther fore, my 3 beer | 


be ye fe, fa it, wnmoveable, always 


in the.. work of the Lord;  faraſn nuch as oy 5 
tb, that your labour is not in vain in the 
8 55 Tord. | 
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Fil, We hue: a practice 3 . 
th at is, aways abounding in_the work of. the 


feſted or made known. And more eſpe- 


Leird. By which we are to underſtand, a a 
moſt careful diſcharge of thoſe duties which 
are contained in the divine law, and con- 
formable to the divine will, however mani- 
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cially t roſe moral obligations, thoſe weigh. 8 | 


” tier matters of the law, which are viſibly | 
- agreeable to the reaſon of our own minds, 
and eminently conducive to the glory of 


God and the benefit of mankind. For 
whatever is right and reaſonable in itſelf; 


Whatever is truly beneficial to ourſelves and 
others, we are ſure muſt be his will, and 
on that account may properly be called his 
<vork. His work it is, becauſe he requires it, 
5 * becauſe it eee tends to the advance- 


t duties in general Ahern men are to 
abound!” More particularly, works of piety 
| towards God; as loving him, fearing him, 
truſting in Silas: worſhipping ſw ſerving 5 
him, and ſu mitting to his W orks of 
equity and mercy towards men; as ling 
juſtly and oonſcientiouſy With om , relieving | 
their neceſſities, forgiving their 1 injuries, and 
the like: works of ſobriety and moderation 
towards ourſelves; as ſubduing our luſts, go- 
verning our Pallas, and curbing our de- 
ſires: in a word, ſo-ruling and conducting 
ourſelves, as may be moſt conducive to 
God's glory, and moſt agreeable to the dig- 
nity of our nature. Theſe works are all 
good in themſelves, and therefore indiſpen- 
ſably required. We do not indeed find 
them repreſented as equally good, and equally 
important. A greater ſtreſs is laid upon 
ſome than others. Thus, for inſtance, works 
of mercy and charity are inculcated more 


f frequently and forcibly; a peculiar ſtreſs is 


laid upon them, and a remarkable pre- 
eminence given to them. They are empha- 
tically: ſtyled good works ; and, by the con- 
ſtant exercife of them, men arrive at great 

degrees of virtue and perfection, and are 
ſaid to be rich in good works. Moreover, 


other: duties are poſtponed to thele, when | 
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they happen to interfere with cncls other. 5 n 
Thus God has declared, that he will have. 


merey and not ſacrifice; that is, the former 
preferably to the latter, whenever they ſtand 


in competition. And to mention nothing 
further, when our Saviour is giving a repre- 
ſentation of the day of judgment, he ſingles 
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out works of mercy and charity, and makes 


the proceedin gs of that great day turn upon 


an inquiry into them. Not with a deſign 
to intimate a diſregard of other duties, 


much leſs to exclude them; but to ſhew 


the high dignity and yeculiar excellence 


of theſe. Without queſtion, they are all 0 
incumbent on us; all juſt and fit, and. 


indiſpenſably hecelfliy ; ; and it behoves 
to endeavour with a proportionable care, 


to 8 and even 2 897 in them 
When we are exhorted to t! in we 


works, we muſt not underſtand it in ſuch 


a ſenſe, as to imagine that there is, or can 
be, any ſuch thing as fuperfluity or ſupere- 
rogation It is utterly impoſſible that men 
fhould ever exceed their duty, or go beyond 
their obligations: they are obliged to exert 
themſelves to the utmoſt in the ſervice of 
God, and the improvement of thoſe talents 
which he has committed to their truſt ; and, | 
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- by poſits: © there can be no room for 
works of ſupererogation, or pretenſions of 
merit, —— The meaning then of the expreſ- 
ſion is plainly this, that we be continually 
careful and diligent, (earneſt and zealous in 
the diſcharge of our duty; that we ſtrive 
and contend, with alt our might, to glorify 
God, and imitate his perfections; inceſ- 

ſantly concurring in the furtherance and 
advancement of thoſe great ends which he 
has ever in view; namely, the perfecting of 
our own ſouls, and the maintenance 


e truth, righteouſneſs, benevolence and cha- 


rity: that we labour to poſſeſs ourſelves of 
thoſe virtues and graces, which are not only 
the greateſt ornaments of our minds, but 
the ground of our hopes, and the baſis of 
our felicity: that giving all diligence, as the 
apoſtle exh orts, wwe add to our faith, virtue; 
and to virtue, knowledge; and to knowledges 
Temperance; and to temperance, patience ; and _ 
10 patience, godlineſs; and to godlineſs, bro- 
 therly-kundneſs ; and to brotherly-kindneſs, cha- 
rity: For if theſe things, continues he, be in 
—_— and abound, they make you that you ſhall 
neither be barren nor unfruitful in the knowledge 
- of our Lord Jeſus Chrift. And this he elſe- 
Where expreſſes by growing in grace, and 
3 Jones” in every good work, This im- 
Plies 
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plies cultivating our minds with reat care 
and vigilance; making daily advances. in 


piety and virtue, and embracing every ht 
opportunity, of benefiting | our fellow- crea- 


tures, and bettering ourſelves: that we be 
not only Hameleſs, harmleſo, and with 
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Mg: to excel, and labouring to diſtin- 
guiſh ourſelves by ſuperior attainments, 1 


eminent degrees of ſpiritual perfection. . 
It is further required in my text, that our 
5 eee of good works be not only 


abundant, but conſtant. The expreſſion is, 


always abounding; a citcumſtance, not 


accidentally inſerted, but of great moment, 
and abſolute neceſſity for anſwering the 
great ends of religion. To be only oeca- 


ſionally good and virtuous, as it were 


fits and ſtarts, will neither ſatisfy 4 
nor earth; neither anſwer the e of 3 
God nor man: and if, it would, yet it is 
by no means ſufficient for our own pur- 1 
poſes. All intervals and intermiſſions, in a 
virtuous courſe, are ſo many obſtacles both 
aur bappineſs and perfection. Virtue 


muſt be rooted in our minds, ſo as to be- 
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we are not, we cannot” be, in this 
and completely ſecure. For as we 
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pain 4 on- 
far as poſſible — tl 
Aly to avoid ee in order 

| to our own ſafety, to place ourſelves at 
. great a diſtance from it as we can. Now 
che way to do this, is to eſtabliſi ourſelves 
in righteouſneſs, and be great proficients in 
virtue. The deeper our e is rooted, 
, the more ſecure we are not letting i * — 4 
The more ſtrongly we are confi 
good habits, the leſs liable we are to * 
infection of bad ones. In ſhort, the fur- 
ther we proceed, we are in ſo much leſs 


danger of e and the better we 
practiſe our duty, the more ſatisfactory and 
delightful it will be to us. In theſe ref] 
therefore, our virtuous endeavours, 
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ever diligent and vigorous, can never be mn. 
van. On the contrary, they turn to a 
valuable Hunts os conduce: £0: excel 


adds to our ſecurity, t directl. otes 
our welfare, and enlarges: our: proſpedts of 
happineſs, And indeed it gives a double 
title, equally firm and unqueſtionable. The 
one flows from the nature of the thing, 
and the other from divine appointment. 
That virtue in general is naturally produo- 
tive of happineſs, and yields the. trueſt an 
pureſt, enjoyments, partly zin hand, and 
much more in reve ee have Soren 
endeavoured ; to ſhew particulazly;, and at 
large. From whence it follows, more im 
mediately to our preſent purpoſe, 
acceſſion. of yirtue muſt. be a prop! 
addition to ha neſs. £ Since it tends, in 
its own nature, to, Improye,, and perfect, 
2 | bleſs, the mind of man, as, Jo afſur-. 
odly i it does; the co conſequence.muſt be, that 
it cannot fail to operate, and, produce. theſe 
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| by fuch ae that no man 1 can 
poſſibly withſtand it, otherwiſe than by 
turning away his eyes from it. Could we 
find, among the things of this world, any 
= good as beneficial, as deſirable, as durable, 
as wiſdom and virtue, we might then be 
at liberty to embrace it inſtead of them. 
But if this be impoſſible, as it certainly is, 
what room can there be to heſitate in our 
choice? To prefer our bodies to our ſouls, 


earth to heaven, time to eternity, is not 


only determining wildly and at random, 
but is really judging backwards, and decidy 
ing in oppoſition to common ſenſe, 
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2 may be at preſent, the time will come, 
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choſe, the mortifications he ſubmizted to; 
and all the inſults and indignities he bore, 
patiently and: cheerfully, during his whole 
miniſtry. Led, I ſuppoſe, partly by the 
GT; and Ry by oy other 3 
interpreters Een taken i it * granted, "that 
the motive mentioned in my text was our 
Saviour's perſonal advancement, even the 
ſubſequent honours and powers conferred on 
bim, and his exaltation at the right hand of 
God. N evertheleſs, if we carefully attend 
to the great end of our redemption, and to 
the divine character of our Redeemer, we 
hall find unanſwerable objections to this 
interpretation. We know affuredly, that 
Obi came into the world, not for his oοπꝗ n 
ſake, but for ours; not with a view to bs. 
wn advancement, - but to'-promote Gods 
glory, and the ſalvation of mankind. And 
though, in conſequence of his high merit 1 
and digniry, he was actually raifed to the 
forementioned honours, yet it does by ns 
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ſpectę as far lu we ard Able. 2 We cannot in- 
_ deeds pretbnd 10 be wholly) governed by nis 
5 divine motive his generous prineiple; but or- 
dinarily it ruft opbrate it ſome meaſure; and 
produce a good effect on our! nds, 4 
will give ite leave: for: good ar 
actions are amiable in their own nate A 
as ſuch would not fail to recommend them- 
ſelves; and, it is to be hoped, often do ſo, 
where no conſiderable | temptation draws 
againſt them, Where duty alone cannot 
prevail, by all means let us hearken to in- 
tereſt; and well it is for us, that the cauſe ok 
virtue is feconded and ſupported by ſo pow- 
erful an advocate. But yet it may deſerre 
to be conſidered, whether over-looking our 
intereſt be not ſometimes the moſt effectual 5 
way to promote it. All our hopes depend « on 
God's favour and approbation ; ; and the more 
we ſtrive to imitate him, doubtleſs the fairer 
is our proſpect. As then nothing 1 IS more 
oppoſite to his nature, nothing more odious 
in his ſight, than a ſelfiſh and ſordid diſpo- | 
ſition; ſo nothing is, or can be, more accept- 
" able to him, than an open Feat, a. public 
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| 2 a ſuperſtitious fear, and A \ ſcrupulous anxiety; 


bur a vigilant « concern, a pious awe, and a 
humble reverence; eq ually * removed from 
the extremes of preſumption and diſtruſt. 
Then follow che words of :mytext : For it i 
God which worketh in Hou, both to will mm 70 
do, of his good ple 
| Theſe words have been much and n 
miſinterpreted. Many Chriſtiags have under- 
ſtood them in ſuch a ſenſe, as is neither con- 
gſiſtent with the dictates « of re; ſon, . nor be 
doctrines of revelation. . They h: 
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. to bet aſcribed t to \ God, phe gt to — 


; . 5 mas, in the performance of our duty. For 
it is evident, from the whole tenor of Scrip- 


ture, that both are to be taken in. If God' 
diuüid all, and man nothing, how abſurd would 
it be to call upon him to work out his own 
: ſalvation! On the other hand, if man did 
every thing, and ſtood entirely on his own 
bottom; what room could there be for the 
doctrine of grace, or what poſſible meaning 


could be found out for ſuch expreſſions as 
thoſe in my text? Since then there is doubt- 


leſs a joint efficiency, a co-operation of Gd 
and man; our buſineſs will be to find out, as 
near as we can, the bounds and limits of each 


agency; and to diſcover what is to be attri- 


buted to the firſt cauſe, and what to the ſe- 

cond. = And though it may not be in our Mp 
power, to diſtinguiſh preciſely their ſeveral 
operations, or diſcern exactly where they 
meet and coincide; yet probably we may go 


as far as 18 requilite to anfwer any uſetul end, 


though not the purpoſes of cureſny- Let 
it be obſerved then, that men's good works 5 

and virtuous actions may be, in a great mea- 
ſure, juſtly aſeribed to God in the following 
reſpects; and on the following zcconnte: 

Firſt, As all their powers, abilities, and fa- 
 oulties,) were aan cakes irom him, 
r 8 Aa . \ and” 


2 2 


e on Wil Sanda: 


7, 0 are continually exerciſed in 3 bs 
on his. ſupport and preſeryation ; as he en- 


due us with them at firſt, ſo he upholds 
them every moment. In him wwe liut, and 
move, and have our Beings. All our thoughts, ; 

words, and actions, though immediately ſub- 
ject to our own wills, are yet mediately the 
effects of his power and providence. What- 
ever we may do or deſign, we can only work 
under him; without whoſe influence we could 
neither ts: nor exiſt. As therefore God is 


the original author, and the perpetual pre- 


ſerver of thoſe powers and abilities by which 
we work; he may properly be ſaid: to work 
in us in every thing that we do, ſin only ex- 
cepted; which is a voluntary abuſe and per- 
verſion of his gifts, MPR: TO to our- 
ſelves. But, 5 
Secondly, As all men Nose e 5 
and wills, reaſon and liberty, given them by 
the Creator; ſo Chriſtians have many addi- 
tional helps and privileges, which they ought 
conſtantly to aſcribe and acknowledge to the 
Donor. More particularly he enlightens 
our minds by the revelation of his will, and 
the communications of his holy ſpirit. The 
goſpel is a ſyſtem of all needful truths, and 
contains a full account of our ſeveral duties 
and obligations. It is completely fitted for 


bo dee furni 2 uno all . a 


w hate ver we owe to our. C: reator, our fel 
loweereatures, or ourſelves; whatever is due 


to friends, families, communities; whatever 


* becoming in the ſeveral ſtations and rela- 


tions of life; is plainly and clearly ſet forth ; | 
goſpel. It alſo communicates to us 


in the 
true ideas, and juſt conheeptions of the di- 
vine nature; and directs us to imitate and 
| ſerve God in the purity, of truth, and all 


the beauty of holineſs, If then we conſult, : 


and ſearch, as we ought, this treaſure of 
divine wiſdom; we ſhall have à clear light 
conſtantly. Mining in our minds, and ſhews 
ing us the way in which we are to walk. 
hut, beſides the benefits of this ſtanding 
revelation, God 18 P eaſed further to en- 


lighten our underſtandings by the immediate 


manifeſtations of bis Pig tiot ſuch as were 
extraordinarily and miraculouſly conferred on 
the Apoſtles, and firſt'C Chriſtians, 'to enable 


them to plant and propagate the goſpel; but | 
fuch gifts of the manifold grace of God, as are 


ordinarily given io every man to profit withal. 
The manner and meaſure of theſe operations 
we cannot preſume to determine; but the re- 


ality of them is moſt evident from Scripture, 


Which frequently makes mention of theſe di- 
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vine Uigaticns" Whether they conſiſt in 


recalling to our minds thoſe important truths 
which we are ſo apt to forget, andi imprinting | 


them more deeply 1 in our memories; or in 


placing our ideas in ſuch an order, and ſuch 


a light, as may give us clearer views than we 


naturally ſhould have; or in ſtrengthening 
and 1 improvin g our perceptive faculties; is in 
vain to e ang: HORNE. to conjefture, | 
8 

Thirdly, God operates in our mils. Py 
jufluences our wills, by ſetting before us ſuch 
motives of action as are the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt powerful in the world; by threatening . 
the ſevereſt penalties to evil-doers, and pro- 
miſing the higheſt rewards to them that obey 
bim; by revealing his wrath, in the moſt 
remarkable manner, againſt all unrighteouſ- 
neſs; and his eternal favour and loving-kind- 
"nels. to all his faithful ſervants. As in the 
former caſe we are brought to the knowledge 
of our duty, and the internal reaſons and 
obligations belonging to it; ſo we are here 
excited to the practice of it by external con- 
ſiderations, and it is bound upon us by the 
moſt weighty. and prevailing ſanctions that 
we are capable of conceĩving. Thoſe rational 
inducements, and theſe motives of intereſt, 
| LL in the goſpel, and IO. 9 
us 


| ing on our minds with united force; u 
HT. we prevent it by wilfully fling all thoughts 
1 them, and hardening our hearts againſt 
e impreſſi ons of both. It is not poſſible to 
agine any thing more powerful, or more 
likely to influence our wills; and whenever 
theſe fail, the mind is incurably corrupt, and 
the caſe eee 2 nnots in t 7 
nature of the thing, driven into our duty; 
alkancd if we will not be drawn, we know. the 

conſequence. Be drawn, I mean, by . e 


= 


1 Fa man, as the Scripture expreſſes it; 
. that i is, by con iderations either of reaſon! or 
intereſt. If we refuſe to do our duty, though 

. know it to be fight and fit in itielf, an 
| that our welfare, temporal and pen e- 
pends upon it, we violate the e ob- 
Ul gations, and break in ſunder the ſtricteſt 
bonds tliat heaven or earth can lay upon us. 


Pouribiy, and laſtly, God works on i 

minds by exciting or e. ffections. 

| ene ene were ee our e r q 
ALE audable de igns, and make us active and 

| dy-in the execution of end And when, 

"2 y the corruptions of nature, and the 5 preva- 
cuſtoms, are become 
hg a . e | 

| | Re” 


3 38 8 on Win Bange, | 
. 1 and faint, God is pleaſed to add! new 
ke and ſtrength to them by the operations of 
his holy ſpirit; which is never wanting to our 
aſſiſtance, till we quench or drive it away 3 
obſtinacy and incorrigible perverſeneſs. Or 
when, on the other hand, by neglect. and 
indulgence, they are become immôderate and 
exceſſive; we are aſſiſted by the ſame ſpirit in 
rectifying chem, and reducing them to their 
proper bounds. Not that our affections are 
governed to our hands, and ourſelves ex- 
empted from the care and the charge of them; 
but that his concurrence may be depended on, 
and is never e wild we . it voy 
the able offito 5 07 £1357 5H. 
Thus then it. FROG ow and Jo hat 

refpetts,” Gad works in us ta will and lo do; 
and what ſhare may properly be aſeribed to 
him in the production of good works, an 
the performance of our duty. He does not 
diminiſh our liberty, much leſs over- rule our 
wills, or act in our ſtead: but he influences 
them in a moral way, and attracts them by 
| ſuitable conſiderations. He firſt gives us 
proper powers and faculties, and then invites 


us to make a right uſe of them; by ſetting 


before us the ſtrongeſt motives, and moſt ef- 
fectual inducements. He works on our 
1 oe NOOR ad l - by 
the 


N 5 on \Witt-Sunday, 
5 the light of his truth, and the e ; 
of his ſpirit; by preſenting to our view the 
_ reaſonableneſs of our duty, and the intrinſic - 
excellence of virtue and goodneſs; by offer- 
ing the greateſt rewards, and threatening the 
heavieſt puniſhments : and, in a word, by all 

| ſuch. means and methods as are conſiſtent 
with the liberty of our minds, and the free- 
dom of our wills. 3 

And from hence it is 3 to | Gann: 
what remains on our part, and. what is in- 
cumbent on us to do for ourſelves. When 
God has given us power and ability, ac- 
quainted us with our duty, and afforded + 
us all poflible affiſtance and encourage- 
ment for the doing of it; he requires 
of us, as well he may, to exert our powers, 


and act accordingly. His province is to en- 


able us for the diſcharge of our duty, and 
to work on us by all fit motives: ours is 
to be willing to follow whither he leads us, 
and to comply with his righteous demands. 
honed on his part, every thing is done that 
ought to be done, and all fit means and mo- 
tives offered; to us it belongs to deliberate, 
2 eu determines act. Nothing is more ab- | 
ſurd than to imagine, that he ſhould deter- 
mine our. wills, or be the immediate efficient 
cauſe of our actions. For then they would 
| "SB 4 not 
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wg 


3 e on 1s WhirSunday. | F 
not 0 our actions, but bis. He ml. be N 
the ſole agent, and we nothing more than 
mere _paluve inſtruments. Nor, ftrialy _ 
ſpeaking, can he be ſaid to co-operate with 
us in this reſpect. It ſeems impoſſible, that 


one and the ſame action ſhould be produced 8 


by two ſeveral agents, and be both divine 


and human. An action of any kind is a 
ſimple, uncompounded, indiviſible thing; 
and therefore cannot be aſcribed to more 
agents than one. In truth and propriety, 
whatever is done by God, eannot be the ac- 
tion of man; and whatever is done by man, 
cannot be the action of God. He may, 
ad. does, work on our wills by Was fit .. 


fluences of a moral nature; but to do it ian 
s to be 


the way of natural efficiency, : ſeems i: 
utterly inconſiſtent with the powers he has 


given us, and the duty he expects from us. 
Inſtead of working in us to will and to doo 
this would be depriving us of our wills, and 
putting it out of our power to do any thing. 


In ſhort, as ſelf· determination i is eſſential to 


liberty; if our minds be free, they muſt | Y 
VVT 


ſince no action can be truly and properly 


. aſcribed to more than one agent; whatever 
is really willed and done by us, muſt be 
Wolelye our ee and our on: 1 1 


* 
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2 


we determine, or do, we are, immediatel 


| ever. | "he 5 tankfaly | 5 
et whatever, i in conſequence ther 


1 he true efficients, and the ſole agents. 
7 otwithſtanding then the various wor! — 


ings of God, we may plainly apprebend 


what, and how: it is that we are to work in 
the accompli ment of our ſalvation. Will. 
ing and doing belong to us; nor are they 
wrought in our minds otherwiſe aan 7 
ſuch mora applications, as we have been 
co idering. Whatever be the operations of 
the ſpirit, or the productions of grace; it 


> 


eems molt evident, that man zes gener is 


entire and undiminiſhed. However 
ndings may be lighten 
| our affections regulated; our wills and ac- 


are, in all ordinary caſes, left to our 
e retain our 
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own. e ge We 
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could we be qualified for that ſtate of t rial 


* 


8 * 


wherein we are placed. —— Thus we ſee 


the declaration in my text is perfectly con- 


fiſtent with the exhortation immediately | 


foregoing g; and the doctrine contained in 
both is briefly this: God enables our minds, 


enlightens our underſtandings, purifies our 


affections, and excites us to will and to do 


What is good, by moral means, and all pro- 
er motives: in virtue of ſuch abilities, al- 
* and encouragements, man wills 
and acts; exerts his faculties, Puts forth his ; 


endeavours, and FP, works out ts, ovun 5 


Hue. 3 proceed, 


Second 0 ſhew, i in 2 7 as — 5 9 5 
| 55 we are to make of the doctrine thus ex- 
plained. And, Fiſt, ſince we ſtand in ſuch 
need of the ſuccours of Heaven, and depend 
on them in ſo many reſpects, we can have 
no grounds for preſumption and . 5 
Let him that thinketh be flandeth, ſays the 
apoſtle, zake heed left be fall. Tis true, we 
have liberty, and a power of acting accord- 
ing to the free reſolutions of our own mind: 
but nevertheleſs ſo frail are our wills, and ſo 
feeble our reſolutions, that we ſcarce know 


how to truſt them. When we imag 


them firm, and well fixed; how ſoon gene] 
| _ ſhaken, and how ality. unſettled ! : 
Fe 5 <P: 
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pg 


determinations 
are fo weak and waveting, that almoſt: any 
üttle accident breaks them ; ſo li d 


lle, that the leaſt blaſt temptation 
reeps them away, and carries them out of 
ſight. The beſt men, by confiding too 


much in themſelves, have remarkably fai 
and become ſignal We ON human 


guine diſciple to his maſter, 7 601 not” 
. But what 5 the” event t? Did he 


ng we, not only for care 
and cireumſpection, but great humili 7 and 
ſe ruſt; to be jealous of | o1 AQ 
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ent 178 our own ftren 


10, ere 
nembering that we are but 


ever willing, 
our infirmities. | 
w_ wn 
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from him, 1 our 5 wad i Gly, * 
vanity, be very great; his wiſdom, and 
power, and ſtrength, are much greater. : 
He can at any time either guard us from ; : 
_ temptation, or deliver us out of it, or enable 
us to bear, and conquer it. Abundantly 1 
Jufficient are his aids for all our wants and 
defects. — But though God is 8 ” 
to ſtrengthen us with his might, and make 
u. able to do our who ſhall m 
us willing ? J anſwer, that God inclines us 
- continually by the means and ot 
above mentioned; but, after all, as we are 
free agents, we muſt. chooſe and determine 
for ourſelves. If, notwithſtanding God is 
ed, with ſo much goodneſs, mercy, and 
long-ſuffering, to draw us to our duty, and 
ond, us to our happineſs, we will not com- 
ply, will not follow; if we reject his offers, 
refuſe his invitations, and neglect his helps, ᷑ 
I know no remedy. This ꝙuld be making | 
our caſe deſperate indeed. For as it is an 
utter impoſſibility that we ſhould be rendered 
good and virtuous by compulſion; ſo to bleſs 
us without virtue, and ſave us with 
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from what has been ſaid, how neceſſary i it bs 
OY to conſider, and keep i in mind, the 


great truths of religion. It is in vain to 45 


imagine, that the grace of God ſhould ever 
open thoſe eyes which are wilfully ſhut; 
or illuminate thoſe minds which are induf- 
 triouſly barred up againſt light and truth. 
If we have ears to hear, and yet will not 
hear; what can avail the voice of inſpira- | 
tion, or the ſound of the goſpel? If we 
have eyes, and will not ſee; underſtandings, 
and will not think; the light of heaven is 
loſt upon us. . Neither the doctrines of re- 
velation, nor the operations of the ſpirit, 
can have any effect in minds thus diſpoſed. 
The promiſes and chreats, the glories and 
terrors, of the Almighty, muſt loſe all their 
force, in reſpe& of thoſe who never conſider 
them, but take pains to keep them out of 
their thoughts. In ſhort, if we thus harden 
our hearts, and hide our underſtandings; no 
methods can profit us, no means reach us. 
On the other hand, if we open our minds 
to inſtruction, and meditate often on the 
grout truths of the goſpel; they will contri- 
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FJeros for the hardneſs of their hearts, 

e wilful blindneſs of their underſtand- 
ings. He tells them in the for oing verſes, 
that they were ſufficiently careful, as well as 


ſxilful, in diſcerning the ſigns and appear- 


ances of nature; but as to the ſigns of the 
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negligent i in their inquiries: fearing, as we 
| have reaſon to ſuppoſe, left they ſhould be 


convinced of an unwelcome and diſagreeable 
truth. 
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1 5 truth. 2 Sete, ſays he, ye. can as 5 : : 
. the fac ace of the ſky, and of the earth; but how is _ 


| it; that ye do not diſcern this time * 
the words of my text; yea, and why, even of 

ourſelves, judge ye not what. is right? ——This 
expoſtulation, though immediately directed to 
the Jews only, and on a particular occaſion; 
yet, conſidered in itſelf, plainly exhibits two. 
general doctrines of great * e im- 
portance. | C- 

Firſt, The one is, the uſe - man's cd 
judgment in points of faith, and matters of 
religion. For ſince our Lord blamed the 
Fews for neglecting, or overlooking, the 


1 follo r 


proofs of his authority, and the evidences of . 


his miſfion; and ſince they could not ex- 
amine theſe proofs and evidences without ex- 
erciſing their reaſon, and paſſing judgment, 
as will preſently be ſhewn; it clear! y follows, 
that men are not only allowed, but obliged to 
make uſe of their underſtandings, i in order to 

ſatisfy themſelves concerning the grounds of 
their religion. For certainly if the Fews 


might and ought to have Judged for this 


purpoſe, other men may and ought to do the 


ſame; it being abſurd to ſuppoſe, that the 
_ uſe of reaſon ſhould ever be confined, or un- 


equally indulged among men, whom God has 0 
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